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HENRY VIZETELLY, Eso. 


(WINE EXPERT,) 








Author,. and Juror of Great Britain to the Expositions of 
Vienna and Paris. 


In his standard work on “‘Champagnes, 
and Sparkling Wines,” Mr. Visetelly says: 





‘For ten years past the wine (Eclipse) has been 
constantly improving in quality, owing to the in- 
creased use of foreign grapes, which yield a VIN 
BRUT with a delicate bouquet and flavor, approach- 
ing in character to the finer Champagnes. The 
wine is perfectly pure, no flavoring extracts or 
spirit being employed in the composition of the 
liqueur, which is composed merely of sugar candy 
dissolved in fine old wine. A French connoisseur 
pronounces it to be the best of American sparkling 
wines, clear and fresh tasting, with a flavor of a 
middle-class Ay growth, as well as remarkably 
light and delicate, and possessed of considerable 
effervescence.” 





Try the Plan of Sending Your Orders for 
Family Supplies each Month to 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


416-418 Front Street, 


Price Lists and Order Blanks furnished free. 
in Alameda, Oakland and Berkeley. 
thing guaranteed to give entire satisfaction. 
consumer. Telephone 1340. 


San Francisco. 


Goods carefully boxed and delivered free of express charges 
We carry the best staple articles for finest family trade, and every- 
Give us a Trial Order. 


Wholesale prices direct to the 





THE VERY BEST & CHEAPEST FLOUR. 








Two Machines In One! 


THE LATEST IMPROVEMENT ON THE 


“DOMESTIC” 


is a Simple Attachment named the “ LOOPER,”’’ for 
making the single thread twisted loop chain stich. Use the 
Shuttle for the lock stich, the ** LOO PER ” for the chain 
stich: this gives two machines in one. 

Don't fail to see it before buying a Sewing Machine, 


J. W. EVANS, GEN’L AGENT, 





29 Post STREET. 


FINE FISHING TACKLE, 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
GUNS and HUNTERS! 
EQUIPMENTS. 


GUNS LOANED 
to TOURISTS 


By the Month, Week, or Day. 


GEO. W. SHREVE, 


525 KEARNY STREET, - SAN FRANCISCO. 


instruments made. The 

surchaser of a KNABE 

*IANU can always de- 

pend upon the accuracy of its tone, and the solid elegance 
of its manufacture. 

HAINES BROS’ PIANOS- celebrated for purity 
and volume of tone and extraordinary durability,and the 
preferred instrument of the world’s famous Prima Donna, 
Adeline Patti. 

HARRINCTON PIANOS — Beautiful in tone, de- 
sign and finish, strictly first-class and embracing all the latest 
improvements, 


CILBERT PIANOS_ Instruments of sterling merit 


and of moderate price, and fully guaranteed for five years. 


A. L. BANCROFT & C0, 993, Suzres. s¥ 


SAN FRANCISCO. 








It is a fact universally con- 
ceded that the KN ABE 
surpasses by far all other 
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FROM “ THE CALIFORNIA LAKES,” JULY, 1891, 


THE 





HE OVERLAND 
MONTHLY with 
the 
the year 1892 will 
reduce its price to 
$3. At 
time it 
better illustrated and improved in every 
way, so that subscribers will receive a 


the same 











will be 








beginning of 


REDUCTION OF PRICE, AND OTHER ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


magazine twenty-five per cent better for 


twenty-five per cent less money. 

The amount and grade of 
matter that the 
now give, and the price for which they 


reading 
high-class magazines 
are able to give it, is one of the aston- 
ishing developments of modern life. One 
thousand three hundred and_ forty-four 
pages, in ordinary book form, would make 
three bulky volumes, such as are sold for 





Aunouncen 


several dollars apiece. THE OVERLAN: 
has given these, with about two hundred 
and fifty fine illustrations, for $4 this 
year, and is prepared next year to give 
as much and more for $3. Nothing but 
the far greater number of readers reached 
by magazines than by books could make 
such amazing prices possible. It is an 
evidence that the combination of light 
and serious matter, the bright, entertain- 
ing sketch, the short story, the terse and 
timely essay, are far more acceptable to 
our people than any other form of litera- 
ture. 


s for ’92. 


OVERLAND editor has a faculty ft pick- 
ing up clever short stories that are ‘ull of 
the fine color of life in California 
One is always glad to see THE OVER ‘vn, 
it is sc ‘igorous, fresh and interesti 
“A i1.0re robust, varied and or 
body of literature than is contain 
its pages,” says the Pittsburg 
“one would not find in this countr 
“THE OVERLAND MONTHLY cons all 
m San Francisco,” sa, the 
ee Press, “‘to shame s f 


the w° 

De* 

“ > Which show less enter, .e in 
matter and less judgme 


FROM “ THE PARKS OF SAN FRANCISCO.” 


THE OVERLAND is notable in a special 
degree for these features. The very traits 
that make magazines the favorite form 
of literature are the ones for which it is 
famous among The testi- 
mony of critics is singularly uniform on 
this point. Thus: 

“This Pacitic Slope Magazine,” says 


magazines. 


the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, “is 

sui generis, and proves that the Coast is 

still ‘literary,’ despite the hegira of Bret 

Harte, Charles Warren Stoddard, 

and the others of that famous coterie. 
The fiction is good, as is to be 

expected when it is known that THE 


insuring variety. It is a thoroughly good. 
popular paper, and one that has demon- 
strated its mettle by 102 monthly issues. 
It is in the lighter vein, fiction and poetry 
predominating over more serious matter, 
and this is refreshing.” 

When THe OVERLAND was first estab- 
lished, twenty-four years ago, it was 
accepted at once as a fourth added to 
the trio of great magazines published in 
the country, and as a matter of course 
asked the same price. For many years 
it was “ the four great. magazines” in all 
allusions. Without the capital of the 
others, THE OVERLAND was nevertheless 














Annount 
able maintain its rank with them by 
virtu of a management that never 


sacrificed high literary standards to 
“ jorrnalistic ” considerations, and of the 
ilar literary fertility of the Pacific 
“The United States,” ..id the 

uis Globe Democrat, long after the 

1ing of the present series of THE 

AND, “is bounded on the East by 


the . 'antie Monthly, and on the West by 
THF )VERLAND Montuty.” 
'* four great magazines also 
ar-dollar magazines ;’ 1s 
vee interchangeable. The 1 
.cied to publish for a less pr. 
serious sacrifice in quality. 
ithin a few years this has begun 
cha..te. The great and growing popt 


larity f magazines as the reading matte: 
of the people, and more than all the 
wonderful development of the arts of 
illustration, seem to be making possible 
the maintenance of high quality in a 
magazine at less cost than ever to sub- 
Tie three-dollar subscription 
has proved a success in One or two cases, 
OVER- 


scribers. 


and the time has come when 
LAND has determined to follow s . 
This action has been considered many 
times by THE OvERLAND’s managers. 
But the difficulties and expense of 
making such a magazine on this Coast 
have been so great that it seemed im- 
practicable, while mastering the problem 
of illustration, to put any extra strain 
upon revenues. Within the past year, 
however, the facilities for picture-making 
on this Coast have been greatly improved, 
and the outlook has never been so good 
in this respect. The demand created 
by THE OvERLAND has borne fruit: the 
number of young artists capable of mag- 
azine work grows; and good workman- 
ship in engraving, processing, overlaying, 
and printing, is becoming attainable. 





‘ts for ’92. ° 
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FROM “ AUTUMN DAYS IN VENTURA,” 


‘1. -refore it appears that the time has 
come for the long-purposed reduction. 


S INTIMATED above, 
it is a fixed part of the 
plan that this reduction 
shall he coincident with 
a rising merit in the 
magazine. Readers of 

THe OvERLAND have seen during the 

past year that this rise was already con- 

spicuously taking place. A brief review 
of the contents shows this. First, there 
has been such a collection of careful arti- 
cles,fully and beautifully ilustrated,upon 
the industries of California, as has never 
been brought out before. Much writing 
on these subjects elsewhere has been 
either the work of hasty tourist observers, 
or open to the suspicion of advertising 
purposes. THe OveRLAND itself has had 
many other careful and trustworthy in- 
dustrial articles before these, but never 
illustrated, or so thoroughly 
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so. well 


worked up, throughout a whole series. 





Announcements for 


To this has been added a charming 


series upon the sports and outing of the 
such as has never been in 


The illustrations scattered 


State, also 
print before. 
through this prospectus are sufficient 
evidence of what the work has been. 
Several special articles of great import 
and timeliness have also been illustrated 
with equal beauty. Tur OverLanp, for 
instance, has been the one journal to 
give to the world a full, fair, and author- 


’ 
92. 


Il. By Fred 
Illustra- 


California. 
Parks. Nineteen 


Dairying in 
Warren 
tions, 
Gold Mining of Today. By Charles G. 
Yale. Twenty-four Illustrations. 
The Fruit-Canning Industry. By Charles 
[lustrations. 
I]- 


S. Greene. Seventeen 


California Horse Farms. Fourteen 


lustrations. 


Flower and Seed Growing. By Ninetta 
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FROM “ DATRYING 


itative account of the famous Stanford 
endowment, about which such wildly con- 
flicting reports have been current. 

The list below gives an idea of what 
these articles have been :-— 
INDUSTRIES, 

Bee Culture in California. By Minetta 

Eames. Sixteen Illustrations. 


Dairving in California. [. By Francis 


ky. Sheldon. Sixteen Tlustrations. 


IN CALIFORNTA,” 


Kames. Nineteen Illustrations. 


(Dec.) 


SPORTS AND OUTING. 


The Parks of San Francisco. By Charles 
S. Greene. Twenty-seven Illustra- 
tions. 

Yachting in California. By Charles G. 
Yule. Twenty-one Illustrations. 


The California Lakes. By Charles H. 














Announcements for ’92. 
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FROM “ YACHTING 


Shinn. Twerty-two [lustrations. 
Trout Fishing in California. By Ramon 
E. Wilson. Twenty-one Lllustrations. 


SPECIAL AND DESCR.PTIVE AR CLES. 


A Story of Transition. By F. 1. Vas- 
sault. Twenty-two Illustrations. 
The Leland Stanford, Junior, University. 
By Milicenc W. Shinn. Sixteen II- 

lustrations, 

The Channel Islands of Santa Barbara. 
By Nettie McG. Kinsell. Eight I]- 
lustrations. (Dec.) 

A Word to the Wise. By Alex. G. 
Oakey. Eleven Illustrations. 
Comments on the Relief Map of the Pa- 
cific Region. By John S. Hittell. 

One Illustration, and Maps, 

The illustration of these articles has 
brought forward several young artists of 
growing fame, of whom the country will 
yet hear more. Peixotto, Mary Williams, 


Lyon, and several others, have in them 


IN CALIFORNIA.” 


the making of a large future, if THe 
OVERLAND can create for them such op- 
portunities as the East gives its young 
artists. Robinson is an older and more 
famous name among the few illustrators 
in California. 







HE OVER. 
LAND has 
printed during 
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the year some 
forty short sto- 
ries, and two 
brief serials. 
SS Its stories al- 
f° GK’ ways attract. 
They are dif- 
ferent from any others. These are some 
of the things that have been said of them 
during the year :— 
To those familiar with the Pacific Coast they 
furnish a life-like record, to others a new rev- 
elation.—Atlanta Journal. 


Announcements for ’ 92. 


The fiction of Tue OverLANp is always 
peculiarly Californian, and has in it all the 
breezy freshness and originality of the West.— 
Los Angeles Times. 

Always notable for its vigor and freshness.— 
Chicago Ledger. 

Gives its readers a better idea of the some- 
what unconventional freedom of Western life 
in its best literary form than any other maga- 
zine with which we are acquainted.—The Week, 
Toronto, Canada, 

Its type of bright outdoor sketches — 
exploration and adventure, description, 
character writing, anecdote — has been 
held to; 
mercial and 
criticism, essay, and ripe thought. 
Critic, New York, says :— 

Volume XVII. of Tok Overtanp Monruty, 
Jan.-June, 1891, breathes of the Pacific Slope, 
of its bee-ranches, its dairy-farms, flowing lit- 
erally with milk and honey; of its fruits and 


and no less its valuable com- 
articles, its 
The 


sociological 


flowers, its gold, its climate Spirations and 
acquirements. From it we learn what Califor- 
nians are occupied about, and fin | that we can 
share their interest in Rocky Mountain sheep, 
Texan travel, the Yukon River, the McKinley 
Bill, and the future of their fish industry; in 
opium-smuggling, in Indian hop-pickers, in 
Nauvoo, in San Francisco’s parks and Auburn’s 
transition from a mining to an agricultural 
town, typical of that which the State has al- 
ready undergone. Lest it be supposed that 
Californians care only for practical matters, let 
us hasten to add that Sully Prudhomme's 
philosophy, Millet’s painting, and the esthet- 
ics of music are considered in well-written 
essays ; that poetry and the short story flourish 
in its pages ; and that the editorial departments 
take a wide outlook over the worlds of mind 
and matter, national and international affairs 
and home and foreign literature being dis- 
cussed with abundant knowledge and in a lib- 
eral Numerous illustrations afford 
seductive glimpses of California scenery, in- 


spirit. 


dustries and pastimes. 


FROM “AUTUMN DAYS IN VENTURA.” 














1892, THE OVER- 
LAND will show new 
strength and improve- 
ment along these well- 
known lines. Preserv- 
ing the same type of 
matter, it will present 
it in better shape, and 





with increasing value. For special fea- 
tures, it is prepared to announce a few; 
other announcements will follow rapidly. 

A partial list of ILLustRATED ARTI- 
cLES for the year will be as follows: 

Mission Betis. By C. H. Shinn. In 
the January number. 

THe Home or Pesta.ozzi. By Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. In the January num- 
ber. 

A paper on the very interesting Mount 
ConneEss Expepition of Prof. George 
Davidson. 

Tue Yacut Mrynie’s Mark. By Dr. 
J. C. Tucker. 

AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY ON THE WEST 
Coast. 

RESTAURANTS OF SAN Francisco. By 
Charles S. Greene. 

FisHING IN Sat WATER. 

LUMBERING IN WASHINGTON. By F. J. 
Vassault, 

Several Papers on HuNTING IN SouTu- 
ERN CALIFORNIA. By Helen Elliot Ban- 
dint. illustrated from paintings by /. R. 
Whiteside : 

CAMPING WITH Fox Hounp. 

HUNTING THE WILD Cart. 

L1oN HuntTiING witH Fox Hounps. 

There will be other illustrated articles, 
beside those called out by especial and 
timely occasion, which cannot be an- 
nounced beforehand. 


Announcements for ’92. 


Of Stories AND SERIALS we are ready 
to announce the following : 

A Brr or Forcorren Broarapuy. 
Three chapter serial. By “ Quien.” 





FROM “A STORY OF TRANSITION,” 


Several other brief serials, running 
three or four numbers. 

“M. C,.” a quaint and curious Christmas 
Story, by Lronarp Kip; and _ several 
other Holiday Stories and Sketches, in 
the January number, 
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FROM “TROUT FISHING IN CALIFORNIA, 


INALLY, Tue Overktanp will appear — signs. It is stipulated that these designs 
in its December number with a new are not to break altogether with the tra- 
and attractive dress of type, and in ditional appearance of THE OveRLAND, 

which but are to be attractive both to its old 


January with a new cover, for 
several artists are about to submit de- 


friends and its new. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
420 Montgomery Street, 


San Francisco. 

















FROM ** GOLD MINING OF TODAY.” 












Fares from San Francisco. 


STBERAGE 









CABIN (FIRST-CLA8s8.) 


Sailings of Through Mail Steamers. 
SUBJECT TO CHANGE. 
Nov. 12th, Dec. 10th, 1891, 


Loca STEAMER TO HONOLULU: 
Oct. 3lst, Nov. 24th and Dec. 22d. 












MAIL STEAMERS 








BETWEEN EXCURSIONS TO THE SANDWICA ISLANDS.—The splendid 
HONOLULU 3000 ton Steamers ALAMEDA, AUSTRALIA, MARIPOSA and ZEALANDIA, 
SAN FRANOISOO, , of this line, are 80 well known from the thousands who have made voyages 
AUOKLAND AND SYDNEY. in them to and from the Sandwich Islands, that a description is 
unnecessary, 









To those who have not yet had this pleasure, we would simply say that there are no finer specimens if marine architecture 
afloat They have the latest and best Improvements. The staterooms are pees with every convenience. The dining saloons 
social halls, smoking rooms, etc,, in finish and feseinine. are not assed by any — afloat. To make a trip on one of 
these steamers is, as the poet Charles Warren Stoddard é expresses j*, “like drifti wards Paradise on an even keel’ 

The climate of the wich Islands is said to be the pleasantest in the worl be 4 and never cold—from 65 deg. to 
9 deg. all the year round, with refreshing showers which keep the landscape perpetually gree 


Excursion Tickets to Honolulu ance Return, good for inves months, $128. 


A trip from San Francisco to Honolulu and the volcano can be made in three weeks, and no more ey T LD and onsen. 
able tri i to be found in the world. 3" PROMPT ATTENTION PAID TO TELEGRAPHIC RESERVATIONS OF 8T. 
ROOMS OR BERTHS. 

>” For tickets or farther information, call on or address 
COMPANY’S WHARF. JOHN D. SPRECKELS & BROS., 


Foot of Folsom Street, San Francisco. General Agents. 
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ERRY & CO. * STOCKTON.C CAL. 
‘ sane | FRANSISCO OFFICE 4 Net ST. 


DONT FORGET OUR GREAT 


BOOK AND PICTURE SALE 


NOW IN PROGRESS. 
COME and See for Yourself. 


CUT away Down. mee 
Riana Seeing is Believing. 


D EWI N G 3 FLOOD BUILDING, 

| 3 813 MARKET ST. | 

REMOVAL.— Savings & Loan Society (Clay Street Bank,) have 
removed to N. W. Cor. Montgomery and Sutter Sts. 


















Our Prices are 






















MOST MANUFACTURERS 


know that no part of their work has so 
much to do with their profits ‘as firish. 
They don’t slight finish. 

But there are two sorts of finish: selling 
finish and wearing finish. One lasts till the 
thing is sold; the other lasts as long as it 
can. Of course they look alike when new, 
or selling finish wouldn’t sell. 

Most manufacturers varnish to sell; some 
varnish to wear. 

What you want on your varnished things 
is, not mere selling shine, but permanent 
wholeness, clearness and luster. 

Let us send you the “People’s Text-Book on Varnish "—a check on 


the varnisher—free. It will make you a safer buyer of everything. We 
make varnish to wear; but that don’t concern you; you can’t buy it. 


MurRPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 


FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 


Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Factories: Newark and Chicago, 








a\DtUM PHOTOGRap,,. 


The Latest Achievement in the Art, 


Photographs, in Golors, only $8.00 per Dozen. 


The finest effects ever produced in Photography. 


A + BEAUTIFUL + PRESENT + FOR: THE + HOLIDAYS. 
Cabinets, Boudoirs, and Paris Panels produced by the 


INSTANTANEOUS PROCESS. 


Crayons and Water Colors from Life or Copy. 


Views of Pacific Coast Scenery 


An immense collection of Views of all places of interest on 
the Pacific Coast, including Alaska, Mexico and the Grand Cafion of the Colorado. 


MiiaLA> 


No. 8 Montgomery Street, opp. Palace and Grand Hotels, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE SOCIETY BLUE BOOK. 


THE FASHIONABLE PRIVATE ADDRESS DIRECTORY 


Will be issued in October, at the opening of the 
Society Season, containing the names, addresses and 
reception days of all the leading families in San 
Francisco and surroundings 


Price, $2.50 and $5.00. 


HOAG & IRVING, Publishers. 


THE H. S. CROCKER CO. 


Society Stationers aiid Printers, 
219 Bush St., San Fkiancisco. 




















ESTABLISHED, 1858. 


(CUTTING PACKING CO. 


SALMON PACEERS, 


AGENTS OF COLUMBIA RIVER PACKING Co., PAciric CoAsT PACKING Co., 
Arctic FIsHInG Co., PRINCE OF WALES PACKING Co., 
ALASKA SALMON PACKING AND Fur Co. 


Cutting Fruit Packing Co. 


Manufacturers of all varieties of 


HERMETICALLY SEALED GOODS, 


SoLE PROPRIETORS AND PACKERS OF THE ‘‘CUTTING’”’ anp ‘‘ ROSE” 
BRANDS OF CALIFORNIA CANNED FRUITS. 


OFFICES - - - 123 & 125 MARKET STREET, - - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


FACTORIES: San Francisco, Santa Rosa and Ferndale, Cal.; Astoria, Or.; Kusiloff, Loring 
and Prince of Wales Island, Alaska. 


Plammerless Shot Guns. 





Parker, Smith and lefever. 
W. W. GREENER’S* AGENCY, 
Ejector and Hammerless Guns. 


General Sporting Goods. 
Fishing Tackle, Tennis, Gymnasium, 


HUNTING CLOTHING. 
EK. TT. ALLEN, 


416 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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SHARPLES CREAM SEPARATOR 


INDISPENSABLE _ TO _ DAIRYMEN. 


SAVES ALL THE CREAM. RUNS EASILY. 
1S DURABLE AND SIMPLE. 
is the BEST and CHEAPEST Separator. 


GUARANTEED TO Give 2 PER CENT MORE BUTTER THAN ANY OTHER SEP- 
ARATOR IN THE MARKET, AND 20 PER CENT MORE THAN PANS. 


NO FROTH. NO STOPPAGE. STEADY RUNNING. SAFE. 


Every Purchaser is MORE THAN SATISFIED. 
FERNDALE., CAL., July 25, 1890. 























Mr. A. J. VANDRAK 
fs Sir: Ihave been using the SHARPLES IMPROVED SEPARATOR for the 


past five months, and it has = satisfactory in every respec 

LT also find, after a thorough test, thatit is far superior to the De Laval or any 
other Separator that I have ever seen; and to anyone —s to purchase a Cream 
Separator I would gladly recommend the Sharples Improved P. D. HAWES. 


Yours respectfully, 
Send for Price List and Circular to 


A. J. VAN DRAKE, Pacific Coast Agent, 
203 FREMONT STREET, S. F. 
Secondhand DeLaval Separators For Sale 


NEW ENGLAND SOAP CO. 


FISCHBECK & GLOOTZ, 
Office, No. 214 Sacramento Street. 


Factory, Corner 16th and Utah Streets. 


QUEEN LILY SOAP 


T= FINEST LAUNDRY SOAP IN THE MARKET. Washes without rubbing, 
and does not injure the clothes. The Largest Family Washing in the city 
A girl of twelve years of age can do a wath- 













Cheap. 



















can be done in three to four hours, 
ing with this soap. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


CALIFORNIA BANKERS’ MAGAZINE 


——_-AND——_ 


COMMERCIAL AND REAL ESTATE REVIEW, 
Montgomery Block, MONTHLY, $5.00 PER YEAR San E'rancisco. 
























The above monthly periodical is a Statistical, Real Estate, Commercial and Bankers’ Magazine, which 
has been established by subscription among the bankers, merchants and members of the Chambers of Com- 
merce on the Coast, the leading bankers of San Francisco, as well as the leading members of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and railway presidents have subscribed. Intending subscribers will please apply at the office, 


Room 50, Montgomery Block. 
J. W. TREADWELL, 
Formerly Member London Stock Exchange. 


JUDAH AND ISRAEL, or, THE COMING KINGDOM. 


Prophetic and historic data for the future of this 
Nation, and the perpetuity of Repustican institutions 
under a THEOCRACY, and the reign of Messiah. In cloth, 
370 pages, price, $1. 00. 

Numerous testimonials have been received of the help- 
fulness of this book to make clear a subject but little 
understood, and prophecies that receive but faint notice 
from exegetes. 

Sent by mail by H. L. Chamberlain, 420 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, on receipt of price and post- 
age, 10c. 

For Sale by C. BEACH, 107 Montgomery St. 




























FRONTISPIECE. 





Original of British Ccat of Arms, 2000 years old. 





Dr. D. MACLEAN, 


CoNSULTING PuHysIcIAN & SURGEON 
i bok, —— 


Obstetrics, and Medical and Surgical Diseases of 
Women. 


OFFICE, St. Ann's Building, S. F. 
Rooms 37 & 38. Hours: 1 to4and7to8 P. M. 
Dr. GEO. G. GERE, 

*® SURGEON e- 


Cosmetic Surgery a Specialty 





O fice Hours, from 11 A. M. to 2 P.M.; 6:30t0 7:30 P.M. 


Rooms 2, 3, and 4, 112 Grant Avenue. 


TELEoHOvE Son. 
Dr. F. CORNWALL, 


SPECIALIST FOR THE Eye, 
AND THROAT, 
near Powell, 





Ear 


227 Geary Street, 


OFFICE HOURS: 10 A.M. to3 P.M. SAN FRANCISOO. 





Physiognomy and 
Encyclopedia of Human Nature, 


By PROF. A. E. WILLIS. 
627 PAGES, - - - PRICE, $2.85, PO>TPAID. 


Send for Circular. 


KING’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


WELCH'S CALIFORNIA INHALER. 


Sure Cure for Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, Colds, Etc. 
“The only All Night In- 
halation.”’ 
Breaks up a cold in one 
night. Sure preventive for 
infectious diseases. 








For sale by all druggists, or sent post paid for $2.50 
BY THE 


WELCH INHALER AND MEDICINE CO. 


37 Second Street, San Francisco. 


AMERICAN INHALER CO. 
EASTERN AGENTS, 
310 WABASH AVENUE, 


85 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


MRS. H. M. CASTILLAR, 
Zook Pamphlet Bindery 


605 MONTGOMERY ST. 


WORK PROMPTLY DONE AT LOW PRICES. 


3 $d Ace a 























—<LADY DENTIST... 
Dr. Frances C. Treadwell, 


Late of Philadelphia, 
1504 MARKET ST., (Cor. City HALL Ave.) 


Dr. Treadwell is the First Lady to open the Profession of 
Dentistry to Women, and is one of the Finest artists in Den- 
tistry in‘all its branches. Gentlemen receive the same at- 
tention as Ladies and Children. 


EXAMINATION FREE. OFFICE HOURS, 9 A.M. to 4 P. x, 
N. A. ACKER, 


Successor to BOONE & ACKER, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
Solicitor of Foreign and American Patents, 

BUSH AND MONTGOMERY STS., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
CLARA FOLTZ, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
410 KEARNY STREET, S. F. 


Practices in all State and Federal Courts. 
D. E. ALEXANDER, 


ATTORNEY «* COUNSELLOR 
AT LAW, 
410 KEARNY STREET. 


Practices in all Courts and in the United States Land Office. 


BANK, | OFFICE 
SCHOOLROOM. 


Johnston’s File-cut Ink Eraser, 
pleases everybody, made of steel; 
makes smooth, clean erasure. 

Thousands in use, will last years, 
try it. Ask your stationer or send 
25c. money, or stamp for circular, 4 
to j 


W. BUNNELL, Box 282, Los ancetes, Uat. 


REMOVAL NOTICE ;H. H. MOORE. 
FINE AND RARE BOCES 
TO 542 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


Large additions to his Stock have lately been made, of Old 
and ~~ Volumes, which are offered at a small advance on Auc- 
tion Prices. 























rey eee 
317 & 319 KEARNEY ST., bet. Bush and Pine, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Science has conquered! Our system for testing 
and adjusting, to correct any error of refraction, is used on this 
coastonly by us, and is endorsed by the leading authorities 
throughout the United States as the best known to sci- 
emce. A perfect fit guaranteed. ExamInaTION FREE. 

Our manufactory and facilities are the most complete on the 
Pacific Coast. 








L Ave.) 
sion of 
in Den- 
me at- 


4PM, 


Decyalive lvonter 
At | halenee 


S00 PaGt evant, Largest Music House on the Coast. 


Needlework, Painting, Stamping. 
All Materials. 


Mail Orders Have Prompt Attention. 
ESTABLISHED, 1875. CaPITAL Stock, $100,000.00. INCORPORATED, I889 


HEMME & LONG PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


HEMME & LONG PIANOS. 


First Class in every Respect. Sold at Medium Prices on Easy Installments. 
Every Piano Warranted for Six Years. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 











Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Terms. Address, 


J. B. CURTIS, Secretary. 
Warerooms & Factory, 1643 Polk St., corner of Clay. 


NTISELL PIAN()| wc 
Hallett & Davis Co's (Boston) 


Highest 





FP. is B (New 

W.-W, Kimball Oo $y PIANOS 

Award at Also W. W. Kimball (o's Parlor and Vestry Organs, 
No. 725 Market St., History Building, ane Floor 


New Orleans, 1885. SAN FRANCISCO 


Has Patent Steel Tuning Device in use 


on no other Piano. CALL OR —s ete., Cards with 
Room 142 Phelan Building, Market St., Rise ae Bore a A bo.” COLUMBUS, OBIO 


PRINTING 


PROCURED FROM 


BACON & COMPANY, 


5O8_CLAY STREET, 
Gives GooD SATISFACTION IN QUALITY AND PRIcg. 
They Print “THE OVERLAND.” 
Are you using Wellington's Improved Egg Food for Poultry ? 
. . . - ad — ALFALFA GRASS, 


IF NOT, 
WHY NOT? CLOVER, VEGETABLE, 

















Every Grocer, BE FROIT and Every 
=, Every Druggist VARIETY of SEEDS, 


Sells It! ID js 


B. F. Wellington, 425 Washington St., San Francisco. =} | TRADE SUPPLIED. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


CHRONICLE 


Leading Newspaper of the Pacific Coast. 








The DAILY CHRONICLE is sent by mail to all parts of 


the United States, Canada, British Columbia and Mexico, 
postpaid. 

One Year, for 

6 Months, “ 


The WEEKLY CHRONICLE is the Star Weekly News- 
paper of the Pacific Coast, containing 12 pages of News, Lit- 
erature and General Information; also a Magnificent Agri- 
cultural Department; and is sent to all parts of the United 
States, Canada, British Columbia and Mexico, postage paid. 


One Year, for 
6 Months, “ 


Address all orders to 


M.H. pe YOUNC, Prop’r, 


San Francisco, Cal. 











THE PELTON WATER WHEEL. 





Gives the Highest Efficiency of any Wheel in the 
World. Over 1500 in use. 


Send for Motor Circular. Address Above. 43 





Affords the most simple and reliable power for all mining and 
manufacturing machinery. Adapted to heads running from 20 up to 
2,000 or more feet. From 20 to 30 per cent. better results guaranteed 
than can be produced from any other Wheel in the country. 


ELECTRIC TRANSMISSION. 


The advantages the Pelton Wheel affords in the way of a uniform 
and reliable power, close regulation, and the facility of adaptation to 
varying conditions of speed and pressure, have brought it into special 
prominence and extensive use, for this class of work. All applica- 
tions should state amount and head of water, power required, and for 
what purpose, with approximate length of pipe line. 

SEND FOR CATALCGUE. 


THE PELTON WATER WHEEL Co. 


121-123 Main 8t., San Francisoo, Oal., U. 8. A. 
235 Central Building, 143 Liberty Street, New York City. 


PELTON WATER MOTORS. 


Varying from the fractian of 1 up to 15 and 20 horse _oae. unequal- 
led for all light running machinery. Warranted to develop a given 
amount of power with one-half the water required by any other. 





CALIFORNIA WIRE WORKS. 


9 Fremont Street, San Francisco. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WIRE of all kinds. 
WIRE NAILS, best steel. 

BARBED WIRE, regularly licensed. 
WIRE ROPES and Cables. 
WIRE CLOTH and Netting. 


Hallidie’s ENDLESS WIRE ROPEWAY for transporting ore and other material over 
mountainous and difficult roads. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
BRANCHES: 


22 Front Street, 
PORTLAND, OR. 


201 N. Los Angeles Street, 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





For Barbers, Bakers, Boot- 
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N3_ Fast Muh From IW 3. 

Seaway Sam Sramcisco :Z.00.2.0v, 
Tlekeamey amos comlirumanrs 
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Omaber, Carcago & Mew York. 
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Con Serwwue 


~ Dark 1 cme 
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blacks, Bath-houses, Billiard 
Tables, Brewers, Bookbind- 
ers, Canners, Candy-makers, 
Dyers,Flour Mills, Foundries, 
Laundries, Paper-hangers, 


Printers, Painters, Shoe Factories, Stablemen, Tar-roofers, 
Tanners, Tailors, etc. BUCHANAN BROTHERS, Brush 
Manufacturers, 609 Sacramento Street. 


aed 








ai 
TURING 








i7 AND 19 FREMONT STREET, SAN FRANOISCO. 








x [Saws ofjevery description on (hand or] 
GRRE SF made to order. 





JAGENTS FORj{’C. B. PAUL’S FILES. 
















OFFICE, BANK and SCHOOL FURNITURE 


76 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORE. 


#INE BANE, OFFICE AND LisRakY Fit-| = 


TINGS, DESES, CHAIRS, ETC. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
Upright Cabinet 
FOLDING 
e e BED. 
Numerous | Styles. 
Adjustable Cable Sus- 


pension Spring. 
Guaranteed not to Sag. 





915 Wabash Ave., CHISAGO. 


p22. 


OPERA AND CHURCH SEATING 


—7 Send for lllustrated Catalogues.&i— 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


—So.ie AGENTs ror— 


UNION CLUB BUILDING, 


Cor. Post and Stockton Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


—AND— 


229 Second St. 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


PACIFIC COAST. 





CHAS. E. NAYLOR, President. H. K. STARKWEATHER, Vice-President. Cc. S. MERRILL, Sec’y. 


Orrice SuppLy ComMPANY, 


(INCORPORATED) 


310 Market Sireet, and No. 2 Bush Street, San Francisco. 
COUNTING HOUSE MATERIALS. 
BLANK # BOOKS # TO # ORDER. 


TELEPHONE 5225 X. 
Lithographing. Printing. Stationery. Filing Systems. Rubber Stamps. Typewriter Supplies. Special Labor-Saving Office 
Devices. Mimeograph Supplies. Fountain Pens. Building and Loan Association Supplies. General Agents for “ The 
Caligraph,” “The Mimeograph,” “ The Centigraph” Adding machine, “ The Dove” Automatic Inkstands, 


U. S. Treasury” Inks and Muciiage, ‘“ Lightning Check Punch,” Pratt’s “Capillary Moistener,”’ 
“ Perfect Pencil Pointer,” Ticker,” Etc., Ete. Write or Call. 


CHENEY’S 


PACIFIC COAST BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


School 


Smith’s * Office 








This Agency has taken its place as the center of Educational Information for the Pacific Coast. 
Trustees and Superintendents everywhere are constantly availing themselves of its services in filling 


vacancies. In so large a field, some reliable medium of communication between Teachers and Schools is an 
absolute necessity. The Bureau is prepared to give information in regard to the Educational needs of this 
and adjoining States and Territories, and to furnish Teachers of the highest standing for all lines of Educational 
work, All such are invited to put themselves into communication with us. School properties rented and 
sold. Address, MAY L. CHENEY, 
WARREN CHENEY, 
Managers, 


300 Post Street, Union Club Building, . - - San Francisco, Cal. 


THE PACIFIC EDUCATIONAL ACENCY. 


District Schools, Acadamies, Seminaries, and Colleges supplied with Teachers. Kindergarten Instruc- 
tors, Private Tutors, and Governesses furnished ; also, Specialists in all branches of Instruction, including Mu- 
sic, Drawing, Painting, Ancient and Modern Languages, Military Tactics, etc. Mone but thoroughly prepared 
and well qualified Teachers are recommended by this Agency. 

SCHOOL OFFICERS, in sending for Teachers, will please give definite information on the following 
points : Grade of School, Salary, Time of Opening, Length of Term, Certificate required, Cost of Board, etc. 

TEACHERS, seeking positions, will miake application upon Blanks specially prepared for the purpose, 
which Blanks will be furnished on application (inclosing stamp), to the Manager. 

MRS. FRED M. CAMPBELL, 
well known for many years as Deputy Superintendent of Schools of the City of Oakland, and also as Deputy 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction of California, is the manager of this Agency. 
All communications should be addressed to 
MRS. FRED M. CAMPBELL, MANAGER 
Pacific Educational Agency, 
SAN FRANCISCO.,CAL 





{l1sToRY BUILDING, 721 Market Street, 




















EDUCATIONAL. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Established in 1850, removed in 1883 from Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country seat of Jay 
San Mateo, Cal. Cooke. For circulars apply to Principals. Ogontz School P. 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS. O.. Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR. PER ALTA AD ALTISSIMA 


Pi ‘PERALTA HALL. 


REV. ALFRED LEE BREWER, D. D. A SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


. Address President HOMER B. SPRAGUE, 
Rector. Berkeley, Calif. 











ST. MATTHEW’S HALL, 











FURNITURE. 


The Ihnargest Assortment on Pacific Coast. 


GEORGE H. FULLER DESK CO. 


638 and 640 Mission Street. 





COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME Our Lady of the Seciel Heart. 


fam Sah, Ge. BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


A thorough and select School for young ladies. Thorough in its Education, Homelike, and Beautiful in 
Surroundings. 


For Terms, address MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
1534 Webster St., - OAKLAND 


IRVING INSTITUTE, 


A SELECT BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Por Terms and Catalogue, apply to the 
SISTER SUPERIOR. 








Fifteenth Year. Eighteen Professors and Teachers. Ev 
home comfort and care. Private assistance to rapid and thoroug 
advancement, Full Academic Course. Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing and Painting. 

For catalogue or information, address 


REV. EDWARD B. CHURCH, A. M., 
PRINCIPAL, 
1036 VALENCIA £TREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





‘* Experience joined to common sense, 
To mortals is a providence.” 


The experience of users of 
Writing-Machines to-day shows 
conclusively that the 


REMINGTON 
Standard Typewriter 


still retains by its merits 
the supremacy which it 
long ago achieved. The 
practical nature of the im- 
provements constantly add- 
ed, serves to increase its 
value and enhance its repu- 
tation. 


G. G. Wickson & Co. 


3 and 5 Front St., San Francisco. 


The Remington is used and recom- 
mended by the San Francisco Free Pub- 


lic Library for library work. 


MACINTOSH 


RUBBER 


74 CENTLEMEN 
— and 


LADIES. 





MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS 


d\ Rubber Goods 
GOODYEAR RUBBER CO, 


§. Mm. RuNYoN,t Agents. SAN FRANCISCO. 








An Old Nurse for Children. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
Soothing Syrup, 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 
Should always be used for Children while Teething. 
It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, Allays all 
Pain, Cures Wind Colic and is the Best Remedy for 
Diarrhoea. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 





CALIFORNIA COLLEGE. 
Open for Both Sexes with a Full Corps of Teachers. 
Full Academic and Collegiate Courses, Conservatory 
of Music, Etc. 
SAMUEL B. MORSE, President. 

Highland Park, Oakland, Cal. 


GERMEA 
BETS. A of 


Rreakfast foods 
THE JOHN.T. CUT TING C 0;SOLE AGENTS 








OVER TEN 


MILLIONS SOLD. 


Three Entirely Different makes of Family Machines. 


Received Gotp Mepat and Granp Sitver MeEpAL 
at Mechanics’ Institute Exposition of 1891. 
TRY ONE BEFORE PURCHASING. 


THE SINGER MFG. CO. 


22 POST STREET, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 





HOTEL SPOKANE 


Spokane, Washington, 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. STRICTLY 
First Cass IN Every RESPECT. 


Has Outdistanced Them All. 


SPOKANE HOTEL CO. H. C. BOWERS 
PROPRIETORS MANAGER 


GALINDO HOTEL. a: : WHY ? 


B. WRIGHT, Proprietor. 


EIGHTH STREET, bet. Broadway and Franklin, aN¥y 
OAKLAND, CAL. # * it -] 

Pimms, ray | ee. The Table & ater Superior E ai cS : Because it - the 

Deosdems, Mie giay queutde thr chines dieeutty in feat of © TE 44 cst natural mineral 


1. Local trains to San F i half hour. H 3 E . 
Cars to every part of the city withineue bic. water to allay that 
yurning thirst that is 


49 JA M E S HOTE L, - | j caused by overeating 


SAN JOSE, CAL. ie ot drinking. 
TYLER BEACH, PRopRIETOR. 
AMERICAN PLAN, Rates, $2.00 to $2.50 per Day, 


Cozch and Carriage at Depot on arrival of all Trains: 


2S Fee ers ne 








SOLD IN ALL SALOONS, DRUG 
STORES, RESTAURANTS, 




















THE GREAT x x x SANTA CRUZ, 
sommes resort, O€@ Beach Hotel 9 xxx CAP 
J. T. SULLIVAN, Proprietor. 
The great need of a strictly First Class Family Hotel at Santa Cruz, the ‘‘ Newport” of the Pacific Coast, has 


at las: been supplied by the erection of the New and Commodious SEA BEACH HOTEL, with its Elegant Dance 
Hall, Tennis Court, Croquet Grounds, Billiard Parlors 2nd Club Rooms. 
_ An important feature is its close proximity to the Bathing Houses, Railroad Stations and Steamship Landing. 
Free Bus to and from all trains. Street Cars pass the door. No place on the Pacific Coast offers so many attrac- 
tions and conve uences for families. Open all the year round. Apply to 


J. T. SULLIVAN, Proprietor, Santa Cruz. 





QUINA-LAROCHE 


A STIMULATING RESTORATIVE AND ANTI-FEBRILE TONIC, 


CONTAINING 


Peruvian Bark, Iron & Pure Catalan Wine, 


UINA-LAROCHE has for its basis a combination of all the prin- 
cipals of the best Cinchonas, with a rich special wive; not, like many 
mixtures, a compound of drugs, but is the result of laborious and expensive 
researches extending over a period of 30 years, 








It has been used with entire success in the Hospitals of Paris for the cure of 


‘WASTING DISEASES, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
RETARDED CONVALESCENCE, MALARIA, 
INDIGESTION, &c. 


22 Rue Drouot, Paris. 


E, FOUGERA & CO., sole agents for the U. S., 
30 North William st., New York. 








MID-WINTER SCENES AT THE HOTEL DEL MONTE. ° 
THE ATTENTION OF 


TOURISTS % HEALTH SEEKERS 


IS RESPECTFULLY CALLED 
TO THE CKELEBRATED 


HOTEL DEL MONTE, 


MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA. 


America’s Famous Summer and Winter Resort 
—— AND — 


THE MOST ELEGANT SEASIDE ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD. 


‘* Where a leaf never dies in the still blooming bowers, 
And the bee banquets on thro’ a whole year of flowers.” 





The Reasonableness of the Charges at Hotel del Monte. 





EXT to its equability of climate and elastic effects, and the multiplicity of other attrac- 

tions which no other resort in the world affords, the tourist marvels at the terms for the 
ne plus ultra of hotel accommodations. 

The hotel itself, together with its fittings, settings and furnishings, is a work of art 
suggestive of culture and refinement, while its surroundings embrace everything that is 
grand and beautiful in nature, from the roar of the rolling waters of the great Pacific, 
which, like a grand requiem, puts to rest the weary brain, to the tiny pansy, which blooms 
as cheerily in the month of December as in May. 

The visitor coming to this place expecting to find an ordinary hotel, a house of public 
accommodation, constructed and conducted purely for purposes of profit, where the sur 
roundings are all oppressively suggestive of the commercial rather than the social aspect of 
life, will be disappointed, and agreeably so. In its external and internal appearance, and 
the social atmosphere and tone which pervades the entire establishment, it reminds one 
infinitely more of a modern English country mansion than of an American watering-place 
hotel. 





TERMS FOR BoaRD.—By the day, $3.00 and upward; Parlors from $1.00 to $2.50 per day 
extra; Children in Children’s Dining Room, $2.00 per day. 





For further information, address 


GEO. SCHONEWALD, Manager, MONTEREY, CAL. 





Only 3% Hours from San Francisco, by Express Trains, 
















Village C arts | 
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perugshscer 


1 $75.00 | 
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NEAT, HIGHLY POLISHED FINISH. 
HIGH LAZYBACK SEAT. 


Looks WELL. |!S STRONG. 
NEATLY UPHOLSTERED IN CLOTH. 


Goop ENOUGH FOR LADY TO USE. 
IS INEXPENSIVE. IS LIGHT. 


sF. Baker & Hamilton, soto. 





A Remarkable Flesh Producer. 








( almost 


The Great Remedy in Consumption. 





q 





of pure Cod Liver Oli 
/ Phosphites of Lime and Soda is 
Palatable as milk. 
Children enjoy it rather than 

otherwise. A MARVELLOUS FLESH 
PRODUCER it !s indeed, and the 
littie lade and lassies who take cold 
easily, may be fortified against a 
cough that might prove serious, by 
taking Scott’s Emulsion after their 
meals during the winter season. 


Beware of substitutions and imitations, 


—_ 


Children 


always 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


with Hypo- 


“SOSUOSIGG SusuAy PUB UpMjosog UL OJqQuHnyVAUY 








te The Finest and Best.“&) 





FOR RHEUMATISM 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is an invaluable 
remedy. Rich and poor alike are sub- 
ject to the excruciating pains of rheu- 
matism. It is caused by an acid in the 
blood, — the result of exposure to damp- 
ness or sudden changes of temperature 
—and usually affects the larger joints 
of the body. The only cure for this 
disease is to eradicate the poison from 
the system. This can best be done by 





the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. ‘ For 
over fifteen years I suf- 
fered untold misery from 
rheumatism. Take The  vari- 
ous specifics proving of no 











avail, I at length concluded to give 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla a persistent trial. 
I used in all about eighteen bottles, and 
have had no return of the complaint 
since.’’—H. P. Green, Johnstown, Ohio. 

“After being afflicted for many years 
with rheumatism, I was induced te 
try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and received 
immediate. benefit. I have great faith 
in it.”"—S. D. Winchester, Holden, Me. 


Ayers Sarsaparilla 


Prepared oD r. J.C. Ay er & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists; Brice $1; Bix bottles, 95. 


Has cured others, will cure you 








LOWELL 





For nearly half a century, Lowell Carpets have been ac 
knowledged by all to be 


The word 
‘LOWELL’ AP- 
PEARS IN CAPI- 
TAL LETTERS in 
the back of Lowell, 
Wilton, and Body 
Brussels at every re- 
peat of the pattern 
Look Carefully to 
the trade-marks, and 
be sure you get the 
genuine 

LOWELL 

CARPETS. 


THE 
BEST 


The LOWELL 
INGRAINS are 
wound upon a hollow 
stick. which the Unit- 
ed States Court de- 
cided to be a valid 
trade-mark. The stick 
is in two solid pieces, 
with the name of the 

LOWELL 

COMPANY 
stamped within. 

BEWARE OF 
IMITATIONS. 


These goods are invariably full width, and may be had in 
a large variety of designs, which for technique and coloring 
are unequalled, rendering them especially appropriate for 


artistic homes. 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 





CARPETS 
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THE 


OVERLAND 


MONTHLY. 


Vo... XVIII. (Second SERiEs.)—NOVEMBER, 1891.— No, 107. 


LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


cult task to prove to the East that 
sun does not rise over refinement 
and set amid rudeness. An idea that the 


r— 
L- 


Photo by A. J. McDonald. 


West, being young, must of necessity be 
wild, rough, and unlettered, was com- 
mon before California joined the sister- 
hood of States. She, being a part of the 
West geographically, fell heir to the 
common judgment. Theachievements 
of a generation of pioneers, and the ef- 
forts of a generation of native sons and 
daughters, have not entirely dispelled 
the prejudice. Even todaya Cailfornian 


LIBRARY OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 


VoL. XVIII.—29. (Copyright, 1891, by OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING Co.) All rights reserved. 


Bacon & Company, Printers. 
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journeying to the Atlantic shore may 
read astonishment on the faces of his 
Eastern cousins, at discovering his abil- 
ity to speak English easily and correct- 
ly. 

The fact that this judgment about the 
West has clung so tenaciously, shows 
how slow our people are to appreciate 
the great factor of our common national 
life, and the full power of those forces 
which make us one. With almost in- 
stant communication, with constant in- 
terchange of products, of population, of 
ideas, must we not have a common life 
in intellectual as much as in material 
things? Public schools began in Cali- 
fornia with the founding of the State. 
Higher institutions followed almost im- 
mediately. This progress has had its 
ups and downs, but has been subject 
only to vicissitudes that are, or have 
been, experienced everywhere. 

So, also, for libraries on the Pacific 
Coast. The men who have established 
them here would have been workers for 
them had they chanced to live the other 
side of the Mississippi. Libraries here 
have been founded to meet the same 
needs, they have experienced the same 
obstacles, and may be found to display 
the same faults, and something of the 
same merits, as similar institutions of 
other parts of our country. To examine 
into the establishment and present con- 
dition of the libraries of this Coast, and 
to discover their relation to the general 
development of the United States, are 
the purposes of this article. 

Some facts regarding collections of 
books in California before American oc- 
cupation may be gathered from the his- 
tories of the State. A library is stated 
to have been established in the Santa 
Barbara mission with its foundation in 
1786. There are traditions regarding 
libraries in other missions, but the ideas 
of the mission fathers were not favora- 
ble to the acquisition of books of gener- 
al popular interest. Mr. Hittell, in his 
history of California, states: “At San 


Libraries and Librarians of the Pacific Coast. 
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Francisco, the nearest approach to these 
were a geographical dictionary, the laws 
of the Indies, and Chateaubriand. At 

San Juan Bautista was a copy of Gil 
Blas. At San Luis Obispo there were 
twenty volumes of travels and twenty 
volumes of Buffon’s natural history. At 
San Gabriel there were a life of Cicero, 
lives of celebrated Spaniards, Gold 
smith’s Greece, Venegas’s California, 
Don Quixote, Exposure of the Private 
Life of Napoleon, and even Rousseau’s 
folio. The missionaries, how 
ever, did not look with favor upon any 
reading except that of a strictly ortho- 
dox description. Alvarado, on one oc- 
casion managed to get hold of a copy of 
Fenelon’s Telemaque, but was excom- 
municated for reading it.”’ 

One might suppose that emigrants to 
California from the Eastern States 
would have waited until all other things 
in the new land had been worked out to 
their satisfaction, before taking up the 
task of library building. In this way 
the older States might have been able 
to display fully developed popular li- 
braries before any beginning was made 
in the new region. Not so, however. 
The West has been zealous in keeping 
pace with the East since the time of 
settlement. In fact, libraries for popu- 
lar use may be considered a feature of 
the latter half of this century, and made 
their appearance at about the same time 
in England and in the United States on 
both sides of the continent. 

Statements made by Edward Ed- 
wards, a statistician, in 1847, (quoted in 
the address of President Poole, of the 
American Library Association in 1887,) 
set forth the then extensive libraries 
of the United States as follows: Har- 
vard University, 68,500 volumes ; Phila- 
delphia Library, 55,000 volumes; Boston 
Athenzeum, 35,000; New York Society, 
30,000; Library of Congress, 28,000. The 
decade beginning with the middle of the 
century marks an extensive waking up 
in matters of popular advancement and 
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education, and the popular library was 
established as a worthy agent in this 
work. In England, free public libraries 
were crganized in Manchester, Liver- 
pool, and Bolton. The same movement 
in the United States produced the Bos- 
ton Public Library, in 1849, and in prep- 
aration for free public libraries in the 
West, the Mechanics’ Institute and the 
Mercantile Library Association of San 
Francisco. 

The library of Boston served as a sug 
gestion and a model in the organization 
of free libraries wherever they were es- 
tablished throughout the land. Happy 
it was for their future progress that the 
Boston institution was wisely directed, 
and its methods ably mapped out. But 
it must not be expected that either sub- 
scription or free libraries could spring at 
once into a full and perfect mastery of 
their work. A few men could begin 
them, but the people must be gradually 
brought to appreciate them before their 
support could be considered sure. Libra- 
rians must be trained in their profession 
before they could be competent guides 
of these great agents in civilization. 
Thus there followed a time of slow ad- 
vancement, with, on the whole, only 
feeble efforts at improvement, lacking 
high aims and effective co-operation. 

It is instructive to review the difficul- 
ties and the victories of the San Fran- 
cisco libraries during this time of gener- 
al feebleness. San Francisco illustrates 
the growth of Western libraries. Pass- 
ing over the beginning of the State 
Library in 1850, we find the first efforts 
at public libraries in San Francisco, but 
followed in due time by similar enter- 
prises, as communities strengthened, up 
and down the Coast. First in point of 
age of the great libraries of San Fran- 
cisco is the Mercantile. In 1852 a num- 
ber of enterprising citizens — mostly 
young men —formed a Mercantile Li- 
brary Association, with a capital stock 
of $50,000, in shares of $25 each. In 
this enterprise the Mercantile Associa- 
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tions of Boston and New York no doubt 
served as suggestions. Rooms were 
rented in the California Exchange 
Building, at the corner of Clay and 
Kearney streets, where an opening was 
made in 1854 with 2,705 volumes and 
392 subscribers. Horace Davis acted as 
librarian, giving a few hours each day to 
the work. The number of issues the 
first year was 3,371. 

The library continued in rented quar- 
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ters for about a dozen years, making 
increase in buvoks and laying by some 
capital. High rents and narrow limits 
led in about 1865 to the discussion of a 
permanent home. Discussion culmin- 
ated in the purchase of a lot on Bush 
Street, between Montgomery and San- 
some, at a cost of $50,000. The availa- 
ble cash of the association amounted to 
$22,000, sufficient for the initial payment 
on the lot. The sum of $100,000 was 
borrowed at interest at 12 per cent per 
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annum, and the building familiar alike to 
dwellers and visitors of San Francisco 
was erected. It was a handsome struc- 
ture for its time, both outside and in. 
The library rooms were richly planned, 
but much of the effect was lost through 
an insufficiency of light. This defect 
was, without doubt, a great drawback to 
the library, but there was no help for it, 
except in a new building ; and this build- 
ing having been planned asa library, was 
ill adapted to any other use. It brought 
a vast indebtedness upon the Associa- 
tion, without yielding it the prestige that 
was expected. At one time the indebt- 
edness had climbed to over a quarter of 
a million, and ruin seemed to hang over 
the Association. Every device for rais- 
ing funds was tried. Bonds at reason- 
able interest were issued, but could not 
be sold. Subscriptions failed. A course 
of lectures by talented men from the 
East proved unavailing. A fair was got- 
ten up, to end only in fresh failure. Re- 
lief came in a concert given by Camilla 
Urso, and salvation through an Act of 
the Legislature of 1870, permitting the 
Association to give what it was pleased 
to term gift concerts. Through this 
last resort not only was the Association 
freed from debt, but a considerable bal- 
ance was left in the treasury. 

Almost as early in foundation as the 
Mercantile, and more successful in finan- 
cial management, is the library of the 
Mechanics’ Institute of San Francisco. 
Its organization was first discussed in 
1854, and completed the following year. 
Its present incorporation dates from 
1869. Its designs are much more exten- 
sive than the maintenance of a library. 
They are set forth in the constitution of 
the Institute as follows: “ To cultivate 
a social feeling of friendship, and the 
mutual improvement of its members ; 
the dissemination of information and 
useful knowledge, by the establishment 
of a library of circulation and reference, 
a museum, and reading room, the forma- 
tion of classes and delivering of lectures 
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for tuition, the collection of a cabinet, 
scientific apparatus, works of art, the 
purchase of property, and the erection 
of buildings for the requirements of the 
Institute, and for any scientific, mechan- 
ical, and literary purpose.” The consti- 
tution prohibits the issuance of stock 
and any individual ownership. As one 
of the prominent agencies of the Insti- 
tute, the library receives the distin- 
guishing characteristic of being scien- 
tific and industrial. In the practical 
working of the library, however, this 
feature has not been developed to the 
exclusion of literature and the fine arts. 

The Mercantile and the Mechanics’ 
are the great association or subscription 
libraries of San Francisco. Established 
within the same year, but confined to 
more limited patronage, were the libra-+ 
ries of the California Pioneers, of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
California Academy of Sciences, and 
the Odd Fellows’ Association. From 
the early period of the foundation of 
these libraries to the present time, 
scarcely a year has passed without the 
beginning somewhere of a collection of 
books for general use. In one place the 
members of a fire company agree to buy 
books and turn them into a common 
stock ; in another the members of a re- 
ligious sect undertake to collect every 
work in every language containing or 
discussing the teachings of their founder. 
Again, it is a group of thoughtful busi- 
ness men, who form a library associa- 
tion; or a band of Christian women, 
who collect a few books on temperance 
and morality. The founding of libraries 
has been frequent, and shows the spirit 
and the wish ; building up and strength- 
ening has been slow, because the work 
is great and difficult. 

Oregon and the whole Northwest may 
be found to display the same character- 
istics in library building, but are later 
in organization and feebler in number. 
Oregon began a State library in the 
same year as California, 1850; but no 
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library association was organized in 
Portland until 1864. The establishment 
of free public libraries seems not yet to 
have been undertaken. The Portland 
association maintains the one consider- 
able library of that city. It has a col- 
lection of 19,000 volumes, and a mem- 
bership (in 1889) of 733. Through 
recent bequests it has the funds for at 
least a $50,000 building. The bar of 
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conference of librarians at Philadelphia 
in connection with the Exposition, and 
out of this conference came the Ameri- 
can Library Association as a perma- 
nent body. 

California and the Pacific Coast had 
part and place in this general move- 
ment. The year 1878 is noteworthy for 
the Jegislation which provided for free 
public libraries in California. Thus Cali- 
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Multnomah County, in which Portland 
lies, maintains a law library of 4,000 
volumes, the next largest in Portland. 
The centennial year saw a great awak- 
ening in the management of American 
libraries. It was fitting that the great 
anniversary of Independence should also 
mark an era in popular education. The 
Bureau of Education had issued a cat- 
alogue of libraries. The publication of 
the Library Journal was commenced. 
Both these enterprises led up to the 
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fornia kept pace with the general library 
advance. Her librarians have from time 
to time taken part in the proceedings of 
the Association. They have.made con- 
tributions to the columns of the Journal. 
Finally, in its fifteenth year, the Asso- 
ciation holds its annual meeting in San 
Francisco. 

A constitution was adopted by the 
Library Association in 1877. It sets 
forth, as the objects of the organization, 
“to promote the library interests of the 
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country, by exchanging views, reaching 
conclusions, and inducing co-operation 
in all departments of bibliothecal sci- 
ence and economy, by disposing the pub- 
lic mind to the founding and improving 
of libraries, and by cultivating good will 
among its members.” An executive 
board is chosen annually, which elects 
from its number a president, vice-pres- 
ident, and other officers, and determines 
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the time and place of the annual meet- 
ing of librarians. Headquarters for the 
Association were established in New 
York. In 1879, at the suggestion of 
Melvil Dewey, librarian of the State of 
New York, the Association ‘was duly 
incorporated, under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts. thus becoming eligible to the 
ownership of property. 

Justin Winsor, the distinguished libra- 
rian of Harvard University, was the first 
president of the Association, and contin- 


ued in office for several years. The 
president for 1891 is Samuel Swett 
Green, since 1871 librarian of the Free 
Public Library of Worcester, Mass. Mr. 
Green graduated from Harvard in 1858, 
and from the Divinity School in 1864. 
He has long been connected with library 
management, and is regarded as an au- 
thority in the application of libraries to 
popular education. He has given much 
attention to establishing a close relation 
between schools and libraries. A dele- 
gate of the American Library Associa- 
tion to the International Congress of 
Librarians in London, in 1877, he was 
made an honorary member of the Asso- 
ciation of the United Kingdom. In 1887 
he began to deliver an annual course of 
lectures on public libraries, before the 
School of Library Economy connected 
with Columbia College, and has contrib- 
uted constantly to the Library Journal. 

By the time of the formation of the 
Library Association, and this defin- 
ite movement toward co-operation in li- 
brary management, the great subscrip- 
tion libraries of San Francisco had 
gained strength in number of books and 
patrons. The legislation of 1878, estab- 
lishing free libraries, did not detract 
from the Mechanics’ and the Mercantile, 
but rather aided them in the stimulus 
given to popular interest. In other cit- 
ies, however, as Oakland, Los Angeles, 
and Sacramento, we find the library as- 
sociations hastening to turn over their 
books and their burdens to the munici- 
pality. . The law of 1878 established a 
free public library in San Francisco, and 
gave permission to any city to levy a tax 
for a reading room and a library, not to 
exceed one mill on the dollar. Associa- 
tions might arrange with the city gov- 
ernment for the transfer of their prop- 
erty. Except in San Francisco, the city 
government was to provide a board of 
trustees. For San Francisco, trustees 
were named in the Act of Legislature, 
and the power granted to them of filling 
vacancies in their ranks. This law of 
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1878 still stands in substance. It gave 
a remarkable impetus to free libraries. 
Recent years have seen a rapid increase 
in the number of incorporated cities, and 
it may be said that every enterprising 
city in the State has its free library. 
The establishment of a great free li- 
brary in San Francisco has given the 
Mechanics’ and the Mercantile oppor- 
tunity of aspiring to the position as- 
cribed by Josiah Quincy to the Boston 
Athenzum,—that of “the scholars’ 
library.” The Mercantile now contains 
about 65,000 volumes. It has a large 
number of very valuable works illustrat- 
ing the fine arts. The great European 
galleries may here be studied through 
the medium of careful engravings. This 
collection of art works is the best on the 
Pacific Coast. The library is complete 
in periodical literature, including the 
leading literary periodicals,—American, 
English, French, and German. Atten- 
tion has been given to keep the library 
strong in history, biography, general 
literature, and the sciences. Aiming to 
supply the wants of scholarly and cul- 
tured people, the Mercantile has not 
found it necessary to pay especial atten- 
tion to the more practical and industrial 
arts. Students of early California life 
will find here complete files of the old 
newspapers, the A/ta California, Bul- 
letin, San Francisco Chronicle (published 
by Frank Soulé & Co.), Sacramento 
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Union, and also of the still earlier and 
now exceedingly rare papers, the Ca/z- 
Jornia Star and the Californian. Files 
are kept of some New York papers. 

The present librarian of the Mercan- 
tile is Mr. Alfred E. Whitaker, who has 
been in charge since 1874. Mr. Whit- 
aker published a complete catalogue of 
the library and a supplement some years 
ago, following the dictionary plan. As 
all members of the Association have un- 
restricted access to the shelves, they are 
able to make their selections without re- 
course to a printed catalogue. A taste 
for fiction prevails to the amount of 
about 75 per cent of the books drawn, 
but this is the average among libraries 
of this class. 

The old familiar property on Bush 
Street has recently been sold, not so ad- 
vantageously as might have been if the 
building had not been planned so entire- 
ly for library purposes. It has been 
nearly torn to pieces in reconstruction. 
The library is temporarily housed in the 
Supreme Court building, at the corner 
of McAllister and Larkin streets. A 
new site has been purchased at the cor- 
ner of Golden Gate and Van Ness 
avenues, where soon a larger, more com- 
modious, and more successful building 
is in course of erection. 

The recent growth of the library of 
the Mechanics’ Institute is shown by in- 
crease in membership from 1,537 in 1881 
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to 4,076 in 1891. The revenue from mem- 
bership dues increased from $8,713.72 
in 1881 to $24,263.85 for the year ending 
with February, 1891. This library now 
spends from $9,000 to $12,000 a year in 
the purchase of new books. 

True to the ideas of its foundation, 
the Mechanics’ Library aims to keep its 
shelves filled with the best books and 
periodicals bearing on the practical and 
industrial arts. At the same time, liter- 
ature and the fine arts are not neglect- 
ed. Not only are members allowed free 
access to the shelves, but every feature 
of arrangement and shelf-labeling is di- 
rected.to the single purpose of enabling 
persons little acquainted with books to 
find what they want on any subject. 
The reference rooms are especially com- 
plete. This library, being a legally des- 
ignated depository of government docu- 
ments, is necessarily complete in the 
publications of the United States. It 
has also British ‘‘ Specifications of Pat- 
ents,” the gift of the government of 
Great Britain. 

Much of the success of the Mechanics’ 
Institute in the maintenance of a libra- 
ry may be attributed to Mr. A. S. Halli- 
die, president of the Institute from 1868 
to 1878. The present methods of classi- 
fying and cataloguing in the library are 
the work of its present librarian, Mr. 
Horace Wilson, who has had its super- 
vision since 1878. Previously, Mr. Wil- 
son was for six years professor of Eng- 
lish and Mathematics in the Imperial 
University of Tokio, Japan. 

Similar in purposes to the Mechanics’ 
and the Mercantile is the Odd Fellows’ 
Library of San Francisco. _In its ori- 
gin it was an outsrrowth of a bequest of 
S. H. Parker. A library association was 
formed and legally incorporated, its 
membership, however, being limited to 
the fraternity. A number of years ago 


it was one of the leading libraries of San 
Francisco, but it has been outstripped 
by those having a broader support. 
considerable German element 
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membership of the association accounts 
for a large number of German works in 
the library. 

Other institutions of San Francisco 
that may be classed as association or sub- 
scription libraries are those of the Soci- 
ety of California Pioneers, begun in 
1850; La Ligue National Francaise, or- 
ganized in 1871, immediately after the 
conclusion of peace between France and 
Germany ; the Art Association, formed 
in 1871, with a membership of artists 
and interested persons; and of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, es- 
tablished in 1853. Libraries like these 
are to be found in all the larger and in 
some of the smaller communities of the 
Coast. But seldom do they receive spe- 
cial attention, or become anything more 
than collections of a few hundred or 
perhaps thousand books of very miscel- 
laneous character. 

Occupying a distinct field, as serving 
the interests neither of a fraternity nor 
of an association, but of the people at 
large, is the free public library,—the 
people’s university. This is the latest 
development, and as such may be con- 
sidered as having before it the greatest 
opportunities for good. The librarian 
of a free library has arange of problems 
before him that do not arise elsewhere. 
If the library is to be a success, his wis- 
dom and skill must make it so. Hecan- 
not await the orders of his trustees, for 
the methods of the library will be left to 
him. He cannot guide himself by the 
taste of his readers, for that is largely 
undeveloped, and looks to him for guid- 
ance. 

As a part of the free library is always 
found a reading-room, where current 
newspapers and periodicals are dis- 
played. To meet the needs of outlying 
parts of the city, branch reading-rooms 
are established. Thus, the Oakland Free 
Library supports four such branches, 
and the San Francisco Library three. 
The reading-room is a popular feature. 
Here is a chair, a well-lighted, and ona 
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winter evening, a well-warmed room, for 
a man whose quarters at other times are 
lack?ng in luxuries. But unless the free 
library is able to get its patrons above a 
newspaper level, it will not prove the 
great agent in civilization that its friends 
desire to make it. 

To see how some of the problems of 
the free library are being handled in 
California, it may be well to examine 
somewhat closely the libraries of the 
three largest cities— San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and Oakland. 

The beginning of the San Francisco 
Free Library has already been noted 
under the Act of the Legislature of 1878. 
The names of representative men ap- 
pear in the first designated Board of 
Trustees, which was composed as fol- 
lows: John L. Hager, Geo. H. Rogers, 
Irving M. Scott, Robert J. Tobin, E. D. 
Sawyer, John H. Wise, Andrew J. Moul- 
der, Louis Sloss, C. C. Terrill, Henry 
George, and A. S. Hallidie. George H. 
Rogers was chosen President of the 
Board. 

The first librarian was Alfred Hart. 
For a number of years the library was 
under the care of Mr. F. B. Perkins, 
well known among librarians and in the 
literary world, the author of a popular 
work on Books and Reading. Some of 
the facts presented in this article regard- 
ing the early establishment of libraries 
in this State, are from data collected by 
Mr. Perkins while in charge of the Free 
Library. The present librarian is Mr. 
John Vance Cheney, who succeeded Mr. 
Perkins four years ago. Mr. Cheney isa 
literary man, a writer of prose and verse, 
too well known to need any commenda- 
tion to the readers of this magazine. 

This library has now over 65,000 books 
and over 5,000 pamphlets. The use 
made of these is shown by the following 
figures for the past fiscal year. From 
the main library 121,429 books were de- 
livered for home use, and 94,842 for use 
within the library, not including the con- 
sultation of illustrated and more valua- 
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ble works kept within the librarian’s 
room, of which no record is made. In 
the same period, the circulation from the 
branch libraries on Valencia Street, at 
the Potrero, and on Stockton Street, 
amounted to 52,612. During the year 
the library gained 6,102 volumes, most- 
ly by purchase. From $8,000 to $10,000 
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are spent yearly in the purchase of new 
books. 

Access to the shelves is not -usually 
thought permissible in a free library, and 
would be absolutely impossible in the 
cramped quarters of the San Francisco 
library. Ample catalogues and indices 
are then neede:l to aid selection. Here 
is the librarian’s opportunity. By mak- 
ing his catalogue answer the question 
“ What to read ?”’ he can act as the guide 
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and helper of all his patrons. Here also 
is the opportunity for a good book, for 
it has some chance of being handled, 
even though its binding be not attract- 
ive, and its resting place be upon the top 
shelf. 

In the San Francisco library, Poole’s 
Index is used for all periodical literature, 
and the United States Catalogue for gov- 
ernment publications. The work that 
the library itself is doing in catalogue- 
making may be 
seen in the 
cently published 
“Catalogue of 
Classified English 
Prose Fiction.” 
This is a part of a 
complete cata- 
logue of the libra- 
ry, now in prepar- 
ation, and _illus- 
trates the whole. 
It is a further ad- 
vance in the line 
of the “Class List 
of English Prose 
Fiction,” publish- 
ed by the Boston 
Public Library. 
It is an index to 
material, as_ well 
as a catalogue of 
the library. It 
suggests what 
books to read, to 
any one who has 
some idea of what he wants to read 
about. It is already realizing the pur- 
pose expressed in Mr. Cheney’s preface 
of “bringing the library into closer rela- 
tionship with the schools.” 

Any one visiting this library cannot 
but wish that it had more suitable quar- 
ters. The atmosphere and the associa- 
tion of the law courts, particularly the 
lower ones, are not favorable to the in- 
terests of the library. The greatest ad- 
vantage that the city government could 
bestow upon it would be an independent 
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building, all itsown. A central location, 
plenty of room, light, and fresh air, and 
how the number of books delivered over 
the library counter would grow! The 
work that the library with its present 
resources is accomplishing is shown by 
the remarkable fact that the reading of 
fiction is only about fifty per cent. 

The Oakland Free Library, as such, 
dates from 1878; it was a subscription 
library, maintained by an association, 
for ten years be- 
fore. Its present 
librarian, the poet 
Ina D. Coolbrith, 
has beenincharge 
since 1874. The 
library has about 
15,700 volumes, of 
which 1,200 were 
purchased in the 
year ending June 
30, 1891. The 
number of books 
issued for home 
use during the 
year was 79,003. 
This library has 
the distinction of 
owninga building. 
Although a small, 
unsubstantial, 
wooden structure, 
it affords the 
library “a local 
habitation” that 
counts for much 
more than a name. The main room, 
always fresh and tidy, is an attractive 
place, and the boys and girls of Oakland 
are at home within it. 

The Los Angeles Public Library was 
an unprogressive institution until 1889, 

‘From an old photograph of years ago. Miss Cool- 


neither time nor inclination ” 
and for nothing but the 


brith writes that she has ‘‘ 
to have a new one taken; 
OVERI.AND would she consent to let even this one go 
into print. If we were able to give our readers a more 
recent picture of this chief poet of California, they 
would see how little cause there is for want of ‘‘ inclin 


ation.’’—Eb, 
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when, under a new city charter and a 
new librarian, it was reorganized. Rent- 
ed rooms were exchanged for the pres- 
ent location in the City Hall. This 
building, attractive inside and out, has 
aided the library materially in the public 
appreciation. 

Interesting features of this library are 
the methods for adapting it to the use 
of school children, the circulation of 
music in the same manner as books, and 
a collection of photographs of famous 
paintings, buildings, etc. To serve the 
school children, a special “ Author List ” 
of juvenile books has been prepared, 
which, in a brief note, so far as is prac- 
ticable, indicates the character of each 
book. The library of the city school 
department has recently been turned 
over to the Public Library, which in fu- 
ture is to circulate books through the 
medium of the teachers. A record will 
be kept by the teachers of the reading of 
each pupil, and an effort made to guide 
It. 

The circulation of music has proved 
very popular, and current numbers of 
periodicals are also circulated with equal 


A spirit of enterprise pervades the insti-. 
tution, and everything possible is being 
made out of the 30,000 books the library 
now possesses. 

The methods of these larger free li- 
braries, as they become more widely 
known, are observed and followed, or 
improved upon, in the smaller ones. 
Sixteen free libraries were reported for 
the State in 1887, and the number is 
constantly growing. The great need is 
wise direction. 

College and university libraries occu- 
py a special field. Every academy, col- 
lege, and university, on the Coast has 
something to calla library,— from a col- 
lection of cast-off text books to the com- 
plete and admirably organized library of 
the State University. The history of 
the latter is an interesting illustration 
of the struggle and the progress of high- 
er education in California. 

The nucleus of the library was a col- 
lection of 5,000 volumes received through 
the College of California, which united 
with the University in 1868. This col- 
lection had been the private library of 
Levy Hart, aclergyman of Connecticut. 

To this was added the library 
of Edmund L. Goold, a lawyer 












of San Francisco. F. L. A. 
Pioche, of San Francisco, do- 
nated his library and also a 
collection of paintings. The 
Pioche library was rich in fine 












success. A “delivery system” 
is to be put into operation for 
distributing books in the dis- 
tant parts of the city by means 
of stations. A monthly bul- 
letin is contemplated, to fur- 
nish lists of new books and 
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library information in general. 
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illustrated volumes. The capitalist 
Michael Reese was the library’s great 
benefactor. Interested by his attorney, 
John B. Felton, and by President 
Gilman, he purchased and donated 
the private library of Dr. Francis 
Lieber,— 1,500 volumes, — at an expense 
of $2,000, and in his will bequeathed 
$50,000 as a permanent fund tor the pur- 
chase of books. At about the same time 
came the great gift of H. D. Bacon, of 
Oakland,— paintings, statuary, his pri- 
vate library, and $25,000 toward a build- 
ing fora library and art gallery. The 
Reese and the Bacon gifts together 
placed the library of the University in 
the front rank of the libraries of the 
State. 

It has had additions constantly from 
the funds of the University. A large 


subscription list of periodicals, Amer- 
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ican and foreign, receives about $1,300 
annually, besides the expense of bind- 
ing, and the regents are now able to set 
aside money for the purchase of new 
books,—$5,000 for the present year. The 
library now has 47,000 volumes, with the 
prospect of more rapid increase than ever 
before. Its books are more expensive 
than the average, both on account of the 
selection and of the substantial bindings. 
All binding done at the order of the Li- 
brary is in half morocco, and represents 
the best American, French, and Ger- 
man workmanship. 

Unlike the great college libraries of 
the East, the library of the State Uni- 
versity allows free access to its shelves. 
At the same time, students receive all 
the help possible from indices to books 
as well as to periodical literature. The 
library is essentially for reference, but 




















members of the Faculty have the priv- 
ilege of taking out books. Students are 
allowed to take them out over night. 
This library is the best equipped on 
the Coast, in complete sets of periodicals 
pertaining to every department of learn- 
ing, and in the publications of learned 
societies. There is scarcely a chemical 
journal of importance that may not be 
found here complete. Philology and 
philosophy are wel! represented. In the 
same connection may be mentioned, in 
mathematics, Crelle’s Journal; in his- 
tory,a full set of Pertz’s Monumenta ; 
and for local annals, complete files of 
important or early newspapers. Com- 
plete sets of the early voyages to this 
eoast were obtained through the pur- 
chase of the library of Alex. J. Taylor. 
A number of rare and notable books 
came in with the private libraries. The 
variety and excellence of the bindings 
give an attractive appearance to the li- 
brary. Mr. Bacon’s collection is remark- 
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able for handsome full calf bindings, by 
Riviere, Hayday, Clark, and Bedford ; 
probably no other public library has so 
many Bedfords,—four hundred and fifty. 
In the Pioche collection are some mag- 
nificent morocco bindings by Smeers 
and Magnier, of [aris. 

For several years the library had no 
regular librarian, and was under the care 
of the professor of English. Professor 
Sill, a lover of books, gave fond attention 
to the young library, arranging and la- 
beling, working with his own hands. At 
one time the regents offered the libra- 
rianship to Francis Bret Harte, at $300 
per month, with a guarantee of time for 
literary work. The offer was’not ac- 
cepted. Fortunately the library fell to 
the care of a man of different stamp, 
a real worker, Joseph C. Rowell, a grad- 
uate of the University. After a year’s 
service as recorder and lecturer, Mr. 
Rowell was made librarian (not, however, 
at $300 a month), and sent East, to visit 
libraries from Maine to Maryland. Since 
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1875 he has devoted his life to the li- 
brary. The greatness of his work can 
be fully realized only by him who should 
attempt to equal it. No one else could 
fill his place in the University. 
California’s second university, at Palo 
Alto, is too young to have made its li- 
brary yet. A San Francisco boy’s re- 
mark last spring —“O yes; they will 
have a fine library at Stanford’s when 
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they open up, because they have let the 
contracts for books already ’’—illustrates 
the popular rather than the true idea of 
the work of building a great library. 
That such a library will be gathered 
there is proved by the choice for libra- 
rian, Edwin H. Woodruff, a gentleman 
of clear ideas and wide experience in 
library management. 

Nowhere is the liberal spirit of Cali- 
fornia toward libraries more clearly 


shown than in the provision for school 
district libraries. 


From the beginning 
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of the State school system, the law has 
set aside some money every year for a 
library fund in every district. Of late 
years this sum has been, in rural dis- 
tricts, ten per cent of the State school 
money apportioned to the district, not, 
however, to exceed fifty dollars. As 
compared with the other resources of 
the school, this rate was ample, and in 
some instances excellent collections 
have been made. But the law allows 
the use of the fund for the purchase of 
apparatus, as well as library books ; and 
district after district has yieided to some 
importunate agent, and spent the library 
fund of ‘a whole year on some paste- 
board manikin, or useless natural his- 
tory charts. And when spent for books, 
the money has over and over again put 
works as far remote from the grammar 
school life as Bancroft’s Native Races, 
or Grote’s Greece, on the shelves, where 
there might have stood “Old Times 
in the Colonies,” or “ Boy’s Frvissart.” 
Wiser guidance is what our public school 
libraries need ; and this can come only 
from persons experienced alike in books 
and in education. 

To give this guidance is a work that 
the State Library at Sacramento might 
take on itself, and become a blessing to 
the State. This library had its origin 
in acts of the first legislature (1850), 
making the Secretary of State the cus- 
todian of State publications. In 1855 
the Law department was established by 
the purchase of the law library of Wm. 
B. Olds, at a cost of $7,500. The library 
became independent of the Secretary 
of State about 1860. 

A further change in organization was 
made in 1872, when the library was 
placed under the control of a board of 
five trustees, elected by the legislature 
in joint session for a term of four years. 
Thus the library was brought into poli- 
tics. The librarianship became a politi- 
cal office, to be given not to the man of 
experience and special education in li- 
brary management, but to the man who 
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had the influence to secure the election 
of a board of trustees in his interest. 
The library has never been ably con- 
ducted,— has failed to realize the high 
purpose that an institution with its rev- 
enue of $13,000 a year might follow. 

Especial attention, for the sake of the 
legislators, has been given to the Law 
department, which is very complete in 
the matter of reports, both United 
States and foreign. It has a collection 
of session laws seldom equaled, and 
keeps up with the times in text-books. 

The general department has a good 
miscellaneous collection, including some 
very rare and valuable works. United 
States histery, local and general, is well 
represented. The library has subscribed 
for the set of Stevens’s Facsimiles of 
Documents in Eurepean Archives, and 
will be one of the very few institutions 
in the State to own this valuable collec- 
tion, its cost ($2,000) precluding most 
libraries from possessing it. Among 
the most valued of the library’s treasures 
are some files of early California news- 
papers, now unattainable, for which the 
State paid $2,500 in 1860. They are the 
Californian, printed at Monterey in 
1846-47, and at San Francisco in 1847- 
48; the California Star, San Francisco, 
1847-48; and the A/ta California, San 
l‘rancisco, 1849-55. 

The total number of volumes is now 
about 80,000. 

The new City Hall of San Francisco 
contains, besides the Free Library, the 
San Francisco Law Library. This is an 
outgrowth of an early association, but is 
now organized under State law. It is 
a complete collection, has over 30,000 
volumes, and gains about 1,000 volumes 
a year. It has many interesting works 
in colonial, foreign, and ancient law, be- 
sides all the modern reports of State 
and Federal courts, which of necessity 
find place in a complete law coilection. 
It keeps abreast of the times in the le- 
gal literature of the United States and 
Great Britain. It receives free the pub- 





lications of the State and of the Federal 
government, but has te purchase every- 
thing else. Its librarians have been Al- 
bert Hart, G. G. W. Hoge, John DeWitt, 
F. P. Deering, and J. H. Deering, at 
present in charge. Familiar names of 
the San Francisco bar, as the late Judge 
J. P. Hoge and Judge Lorenzo Sawyer, 
are associated with its development. 
The list of the private libraries of Cal- 
ifornia is a long and worthy one. Their 
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character and scope was presented in 
1878 by Mrs. Flora H. Apponyi, (now 
Mrs. Loughead,) in her “ Libraries of 
California,” published by A. L. Bancroft 
& Co. Some of these collectors are 
now dead, and their collections §scat- 
tered under the auctioneer’s hammer. 
New names would appear in a similar 
survey now. The great historical library 
of Hubert H. Bancroft is still, however 
the most complete collection of manu- 
scripts and books of every date and sort 
bearing upon the history of Spanish 
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America, the Pacific Coast, and Califor- 
nia in particular. Froma letter in Latin 
of Joannes de Zumarraga, first bishop 
of Mexico, to specimens of the first 
printing in California, issued from a 
small press introduced from Boston by 
Zamorano, letters, journals, histories, 
laws, travels, the whole field of histori. 
cal material has been harvested by this 
indefatigable collector. It may be no- 
ticed here that Mr. Bancroft has made 
overtures for the sale of his library to 
the State, at a valuation of $250,000. 
The last library to be noticed here may 
in the future come to be greatest of all 
San Francisco’s great collections. This 
is the library now in process of collec- 
tion by Adolph Sutro. Like all of 
Mr. Sutro’s plans, this is on a grand 
scale. The number of volumes already 
gathered is estimated at over 200,000, — 
the largest in the State. Additions are 
coming in constantly from the markets 
of Europe and America. The accumu- 
lated treasures of a family of booksellers 
in the City of Mexico, handed down from 
generation to generation, were recently 
bought up in mass, and are now being 
explored and sorted over in San Fran- 
cisco,—Gasetas de Mexico, 200 volumes ; 
Antonio de Solis’s “ Historia de la Con- 
quista de Mexico,” first edition, Madrid, 
1684 ; Padre Miguel Venegas’s “ Voticta 
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de la California, Madrid, 1757; “ Orde- 
nacion y Compilacion de Leyes,” of Don 
Antonio Mendosa, viceroy of Mexico, 
printed at Mexico in 1548, by Juan Pab- 
los Lobardo, probably the second printer 
in the new world, and soon. Noone, as 
yet, knows fully what there is here, but 
certain it is that there are treasures. The 
very documents from which Lord Ma- 
caulay compiled his History of England, 
Illuminations from Froissart, beautiful 
copies from the originals in the British 
Museum and the National Library in 
Paris, specimens from the early printers, 
almost from Caxton and Gutenberg, are 
already on the shelves. But one cannot 
attempt to describe a library not yet 
catalogued, and may only refer to the 
purpose of the founder. Thisis to gath- 
er together one of the great collections 
of the world of the best books in all lan- 
guages bearing upon science, arts and 
industries, history, and the materials of 
history, but no fiction. For this vast col- 
lection a grand building is to be erected 
on acommanding site, near the park en- 
trance to the Sutro grounds. And then 
this library, deposited therein and mu- 
nificently endowed, is to be placed at the 
service of the people of San Francisco. 
Surely it will be an object of pride and 
affection to them, and an enduring mon- 
ument to its founder. 
F. H. Clark. 
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GWIN AND SEWARD.—A SECRET CHAPTER IN 
ANTE-BELLUM HISTORY. 


Tue favorable notices from the press 
and other sources of my recent publica- 
tion in the OVERLAND MonTuty of Sen- 
ator Gwin’s “Sonora Project,” have en- 
couraged me to present, through the 
same medium, others of the “Gwin 
Papers,” which, I trust, will meet with 
equal favor. 

The rough draft of the present article 
was written by Doctor Gwin ten years 
ago, and handed to me to revise and pre- 
pare for the press. 

About that time a “breezy” contro- 
versy — which was only terminated by 
the death, two years later, of Judge 
Black — had begun between Mr. Davis 
and the Judge, over certain statements 
made by the former in his book, con- 
cerning events that had occurred during 
the closing months of Mr. Buchanan’s 
administration. 

Doctor Gwin had for many years en- 
tertained sentiments of the warmest 
friendship toward Judge Black, and was 
an ardent admirer of his great ability 
and purity of character. These senti- 
ments were thoroughly reciprocated, 
and nothing had ever occurred to mar 
their intimacy. In regard to some of the 
matters in dispute between Mr. Davis 
and Judge Black, the latter’s views and 
Doctor Gwin’s differed radically. Doc 
tor Gwin, upon reflection, could not en- 
dure the thought of putting in print 
opinions that, while not at all unfriend- 
ly, were in direct conflict with Judge 
Black’s utterances in defense of Mr. 
Buchanan. For this reason he instructed 
me, soon after I received it from his 
hands, to withhold the manuscript from 
publication,—during his lifetime at least, 
—and it has remained in my possession, 
unfinished and almost forgotten, ever 
since. The portion that Doctor Gwin 
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thought might offend Judge Black,—on 
account of its arraignment of Mr. Bu- 
chanan for excessive weakness of pur- 
pose in a great crisis when Jacksonian 
firmness was so necessary, — I have 
eliminated, and shall publish hereafter 
as a separate article. 

The rest of Doctor Gwin’s article reads 
as follows: 


THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS OF 1861. 


Recently, while reading the “Rise 
and Fall of the Confederate Govern- 
ment,” by Mr. Davis, on p. 676, vol. I. 
the following extract from one of Mr. 
Seward’s “ Memoranda” in the archives 
of the Department of State struck my 
attention, and brought vividly to mind 
certain events in which I took an active 
part shortly before the commencement 
of the late civil war. 

The extract referred to reads as fol- 
lows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, March 15th, 1861. 

Mr. John Forsyth, of the State of Alabama, and 
Mr. Martin J. Crawford, of the State of Georgia, on 
the 11th instant, through the kind offices of a dis- 
tinguished Senator, submitted to the Secretary of 
State their desire for an unofficial interview. This 
request was, on the 12th instant, upon exclusively 
public considerations, respectfully declined. 


The Senator referred to by Mr. Sew- 
ard is myself, and at this late day, it 
seems to me no breach of confidence on 
my part to make public a chapter in the 
secret and unwritten history of that 
eventful period. 

Very intimate personal relations had 
existed between Mr. Seward and myself 
for many years prior to those unhappy 
days. Our respective terms in the 
United States Senate began about the 
same time and ended on the same day— 
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March 4th, 1861. Shortly afterwards, 
Mr. Seward entered President Lincoln’s 
Cabinet, and I retired to private life. 
Our pathways in life diverged from that 
time, and we never met again. 

After the assembling of Congress, in 
December, 1860, my intercourse with 
Mr. Seward became more confidential 
in its nature than ever before, for— 
wide apart as we were in our political 
sentiments—we were drawn more close- 
ly together by our mutual desire to avert 
war. 

Heretofore I have considered what 
passed between us at that time as semi- 
official and strictly confidential in its 
character; but the seal of secrecy is 
now honorably removed from my lips, 
for the following reasons: 

1st. The publication in Mr. Davis’s 
book of the foregoing extract from Mr. 
Seward’s despatch, connecting me —al- 
though not by name — with the “ Peace 
Negotiations.” 

2d. Judge Black’s recent criticism of 
Mr. Davis’s work, together with the pub- 
lication of General Scott’s letters of the 
28th and 30th December, 1860; one to 
the Secretary of War and the other to 
the President. 

Simultaneously with the announce- 
ment of Mr. Lincoln’s election came the 
semi-official statement that Mr. Seward 
would be his Secretary of State. Mr. 
Seward himself was the first to refer to 
his anticipated appointment,and told me 
he was confident that Mr. Lincoln would 
tender it to him. 

Far apart as the poles, as regarded the 
vital questions that separated the two 
great political parties, my. fellow Sena- 
tor and I were entirely in accord in this: 
that the differences between the North 
and the South should be amicably set- 
tled if possible, and that the dreadful 
arbitrament of war should be absolutely 
the dernier ressort. 

It was a subject of constant conversa- 
tion and discussion between us. Seward 
believed that if the border States did 
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not secede, the existence of the Con- 
federate States’ government would be 
ephemeral, and that it would be impos- 
sible for the seceded States to establish 
a permanent and independent govern- 
ment. He frequently said to me that it 
was a mere question of time when the 
“masses” in both sections would force 
an amicable settlement. His great and 
only fear was that the heated partisans 
on both sides might precipitate a collis- 
ion before Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration, 
or that such a state of affairs might ex- 
ist at the time of the inauguration as to 
render a resort to arms by the incoming 
administration unavoidable. 

I was so thoroughly convinced of Mr. 
Seward’s sincerity, that I agreed to use 
all the influence I possessed or could 
bring to bear on the outgoing adminis- 
tration (Mr. Buchanan’s) to prevent its 
throwing any obstacles in Mr. Lincoln’s 
way, should he be disposed to adopt 
Seward’s policy... This was for Mr. Lin- 
coln, upon his inauguration, to let things 
remain 2 statu quo until, by a wise pol- 
icy, he should induce the seceded States 
to resume their former condition in the 
Union. 

My intimate personal and social rela- 
tions with the great leaders of the seces- 
sion movement — although it never had 
my approval or co-operation — enabled 
me to consult as freely with them as 
with Mr. Seward. 

They were undoubtedly as earnest and 
sincere in their desire for a peaceful set- 
tlement as he was; but, somehow, each 
side mistrusted the other’s sincerity. 
Always an earnest advocate of an ami- 
cable solution of the differences between 
the two sections, as Mr. Seward well 
knew, I satisfied him that the leaders of 
theSouthern movement deprecated war, 
but had no faith in his power to so con- . 
trol Mr. Lincoln and the Cabinet as to 
secure the adoption of his (Seward’s) 
views. 

My Southern friends, not satisfied 
with my assurance that Mr. Seward did 
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possess this power, required some living 
proof that he could induce the incoming 
administration to favor an amicable set- 
tlement. 

The proof of Seward’s power at this 
time was first exhibited in his great in- 
fluence with General Scott. The latter’s 
notes to President Buchanan and the 
Secretary of War were clearly warlike 
in tone, and if Mr. Buchanan decided to 
adopt General Scott’s suggestions, a 
conflict of arms was inevitable. These 
notes — dated September 28th and 3oth, 
1860 — created intense excitement in 
Washington city, and their contents 
were immediately communicated to me. 
Mr. Seward had time and again assured 
me that General Scott’s views were in 
full accord with his own, and that he 
and the General were in constant and 
harmonious consultation on this subject. 
I never doubted for a moment the truth 
of these statements, until I heard of the 
existence and learned the contents of 
General Scott’s before-mentioned notes. 

In reply to my demand for an expla- 
nation of his conduct, Mr. Seward re- 
newed his solemn assurances that he and 
General Scott still held similar views ; 
that he knew the notes had been sent, 
and recognized the necessity of sending 
them, but was not at liberty to commun- 
icate, even to me, what that necessity 
was. This explanation (?) naturally did 
not satisfy me, and for a time our inter- 
course entirely ceased. 

Upon the election of Mr. Davis to the 
presidency of the Southern Confeder- 
acy, Mr. Seward again approached me, 
and renewed the subject of our former 
consultations. Reminding me that he 
had remarked at our last previous inter- 
view that coming events would satisfy 
me that what he then said of General 
Scott was true, he asked me whether I 
was convinced or not that he had been 
in the right. My answer to this query 
was in the affirmative, forin the interim 
General Scott had again “changed 
front,” vacillation being his greatest 
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characteristic at that time, as it was also 
Mr. Buchanan’s.' 

Mr. Seward thereupon explained the 
object of this renewal of former confi- 
dences. He said he was hard pressed 
by the belligerent feeling in his own 
party, and that it was not at all certain 
that Mr. Lincoln would tender him the 
Secretaryship of State. He told me, 
furthermore, that he had no direct assur- 
ances from him that the latter was in 
accord with his (Seward’s) policy of am- 
icably settling the differences between 
the two sections. Mr. Seward contin- 
ued, by remarking that he should need 
strong support to impress upon Mr. 
Lincoln, when he arrived in Washing- 
ton, the certainty that his (Seward’s) 
peace policy would be accepted by the 
Confederate States. He reasserted, with 
great earnestness, his fixed determina- 
tion to prevent civil war, if placed in 
Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet, provided it was 
in his power to shape the policy of the 
administration on this subject. 

Our consultation waslong and earnest, 
and ended by Seward’s urging me to 
write to Mr. Davis, assuring him that if 
he (Seward) became Secretary of State, 
he would go into the Cabinet a firm and 
influential advocate of an amicable set- 
tlement of every question between the 
North and South, and an ardent oppo- 
nent of civil war, if it could be honor- 
ably avoided. I asked until the next 
day to consider whether I would write 
this letter or not. 

Mr. Davis knew of the friendly and 
intimate relations which had existed for 
years between Mr. Seward and myself, 
and would therefore place implicit faith 
in any statement transmitted by me con- 
cerning Seward’s views and intentions. 
It was assuming a great responsibility 
to write to the chief of the new govern- 
ment on this subject, as the question of 
peace or war was at that time the all- 

1 Dr. Gwin's lengthy digression at this point, on the 
subject of Mr, Buchanan's vacillation, etc., has been elim- 


inated, and will be published, hereafter, as a separate 
and independent article.—£. /. C. 
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absorbing one with both governments, 
and was of vital consequence to the 
South. 

’ If President Davis anticipated war, it 
was his duty to ask for heavy appropria- 
tions from the Confederate Congress, for 
the purpose of putting his government 
in a state of defense. In the then state 
of public sentiment in the seceded 
States, a message from him proposing 
the purchase by his government of the 
whole cotton crop of those States, to be 
paid for in 8 per cent bonds of the Con- 
federacy, would have met with universal 
approbation ; and several million bales of 
cotton, then lying in the shipping ports 
of the South, could have been sold in 
Europe, vessels bought, equipped, and 
manned from the proceeds of the sale, 
and the principal Southern ports made 
impregnable against any naval force 
which the United States could, at that 
time, command. The effect of this poi- 
icy would have been to terminate the 
contest without war, as the Confederacy, 
with a superior navy, could have de- 
manded and obtained recognition from 
the North, rather than to have their 
great seaboard cities subjected to bom- 
bardment. For the President of the 
Confederate States to so far adopt the 
“ peace policy” as to fail to ask for am- 
ple appropriations to defend the Confed- 
eracy, would subject him to grave and 
well deserved censure. 

So ardently, however, did I desire an 
amicable settlement of the differences 
between the two sections, and so thor- 
oughly convinced was I of its practica- 
bility, that I determined to write to Mr. 
Davis, as requested by Mr. Seward. 
The letter was forthwith written, and 
when read by him in the Senate, Mr. 
Seward declared to me that it was “ sat- 
isfactory to him, and the very thing he 
wanted.” The mails tothe South being 
still free from espionage, the letter was 
sent to Mr. Davis through the post- 


office. 
As the time for the arrival of Mr. 
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Lincoln in Washington drew near, Mr. 


Seward’s anxiety was great as to what 
Mr. Lincoln’s views would be. 

The selection of Mr. Seward as Sec- 
retary of State was by no means a fixed 
fact, and he so stated to me time and 
again. A few days before Mr. Lincoln’s 
arrival, Mr. Seward, in a very earnest 
manner, suggested the advisability of 
my having an interview with and ex- 
plaining to Mr. Lincoln, 2” ertenso, his 
(Seward’s) views, and what influence his 
appointment as Secretary of State would 
have upon the leaders of the Southern 
movement in shaping legislation in the 
Confederate Congress, looking to peace 
rather than to war in the adjustment of 
the questions at issue between the two 
sections. 

So extraordinary and unexpected was 
this request, that I doubted the sincer- 
ity of Mr. Seward’s suggestion, and re- 
marked to him that it was impossible 
for me to carry it out, as I could neither 
get such an interview with Mr. Lincoln 
nor make such a statement as he wished, 
with effect, if invited to one. Mr. Sew- 
ard removed my objections by saying he 
would bring it all about, without any 
movement on my part, through Mr. La- 
mon, the confidential friend of both Mr. 
Lincoln and himself. This was done, 
and soon after Mr. Lincoln’s arrival in 
Washington, our interview took place in 
the new capitol,‘the only other person 
present being Mr. Hamlin, the Vice- 
President elect. 

The interview was a long one, and 
Mr. Lincoln a patient listener. At its 
close, he expressed himself as gratified 
that it had taken place. 

The following day Mr. Seward in- 
formed me that Mr. Lincoln had ten- 
dered him the Secretaryship of State, 
and he had accepted it. 

The excitement in Washington at that 
time was very great. The “War Par- 
ty,” as it was called, was very powerful, 
and Mr. Chase’s appointment as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was looked upon 
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as a decided victory for it. The an- 
nouncement that Mr. Chase was to be 
the Secretary of the Treasury was al- 
most like a declaration of war against 
the South. By this time it was difficult 
for Mr. Seward and myself to have in- 
terviews without exciting remark, and a 
“mutual friend” was therefore selected 
as our go-between. He secured rooms 
next door to Mr. Seward’s residence, 
and messages were thus easily passed 
between us. 

Upon the official announcement of 
Mr. Chase’s appointment, I wrote a dis- 
patch to Mr. Davis to this effect: That 
Mr. Chase’s appointment had changed 
all my views as to the policy of the in- 
coming administration, and looked like 
war. By this prompt note of warning 
I wished to protect myself against any 
effect my letter might have had on Mr. 
Davis. 

The “ mutual friend,” by my direction, 
took this dispatch to Mr. Seward for his 
inspection. After reading it carefully, 
Mr. Seward changed its wording by 
erasures in his own handwriting, so that 
it read: “Notwithstanding Mr. Chase’s 
appointment, the policy of the adminis- 
tration would be for peace, and the ami- 
cable settlement of all questions between 
the sections.” 

I read the dispatch as altered by Mr. 
Seward, and directed it to be sent. But 
I have always entertained the belief that 
our “ mutual friend ” made a copy of the 
dispatch for the telegraph operator, and 
retained the original, with the erasures 
in Mr. Seward’s handwriting. My rea- 
sons for this belief are that, although 
a Democrat, he was ever afterwards a 
power with Mr. Seward while in office. 

When Mr. Crawford, one of the Con- 
federate Commissioners, arrived in 
Washington, Mr. Seward urged me, 
through the “mutual friend,” to put 
myself ia communication with him, 
which I did. 


1 Dr. Gwin informed me, confidentially, that the per- 
son here alluded to (as his and Seward’s intermediary) 
was Sam. Ward, the famous ‘‘ King of the Lobby.” — 
E. F.C. ; 
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Mr. Seward did not want to commit 
himself, either verbally or in writing, to 
the recognition, in his capacity as Sec- 
retary of State, of this Commission, but 
through me gave the most solemn as- 
surances of the determination of the 
administration to settle all questions 
between the two governments amicably. 
This, however, did not satisfy Mr. Craw- 
ford ; he could not take the responsibil- 
ity of being content with this confiden- 
tial assurance, unofficial in all its aspects, 
and so declared. He insisted upon an 
unofficial interview at least, and this so 
earnestly that Mr. Seward could not well 
refuse it. 

This occurred on the 11th of March, 
1861, and I was to call at Mr. Seward’s 
private residence on the following morn- 
ing, when, it was understood, the time 
and place of the interview would be fixed. 
I was at the Secretary's house promptly 
at 10 o'clock the next morning, as agreed 
upon. When I asked to see Mr. Sew- 
ard, I was informed that he had been 
suddenly and violently attacked, the pre- 
vious night, with lumbago or sciatica; 
that he was still in great pain, and not 
able to see any one. 

I then went direct to Mr. Crawford’s 
room, and told him I was not satisfied 
with this message, and could no longer 
act as intermediary between the Com- 
missioners and Mr. Seward. He ex- 
pressed great regret at my determin- 
ation; but I was firm in it, and left 
Washington that evening for New York. 

The reason given by Mr. Seward for 
declining the proposed unofficial inter- 
view was, as I have just stated, upon 
the plea of sickness, and no other. From 
the beginning and throughout-I had, 
and still have, no doubt of Mr. Seward’s 
sincerity in favoring a peace policy ; and 
I think both Mr. Davis and Judge Black 
have suspected him unjustly of duplicity. 

Wm. M. Gwin. 
GWIN AND SEWARD. 

As related by Doctor Gwin, he and 
Mr. Seward became warm personal 
friends early in their senatorial careers. 
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Doctor Gwin often referred to the very 
efficient support given by Mr. Seward 
to his measures in the Senate for the 
benefit of California. He was the more 
grateful to Mr. Seward for his valuable 
aid in obtaining the many millions of 
dollars appropriated for this State, be- 
cause these appropriations were almost 
invariably opposed by his Southern 
friends, with whom he was most inti- 
mate in social life. The Southern Sen- 
ators, as a rule, gave no encouragement 
to internal improvements, and opposed 
nearly every measure that looked to 
taking money out of the treasury. They 
were not alive to the wants of a new 
and growing State, their own constitu- 
encies being composed of old and well 
established communities. Mr. Seward 
was essentiaily a progressive man, and 
thoroughly sympathized with Doctor 
Gwin in his efforts to build up the far- 
off State on the Pacific. What seemed 
reckless extravagance to the Southern 
Senators was regarded by him as a 
proper expenditure of the public money. 

I remember hearing Doctor Gwin re- 
late a scene in the Senate that created 
some amusement at hisexpense. Among 
other large appropriations, Doctor Gwin 
had asked for one hundred thousand 
dollars for a blacksmith shop at the 
Mare Island Navy Yard. Mr. Mason, of 
Virginia, at this exclaimed in indignant 
tones: “ Does the Senator from Califor- 
nia want to bankrupt the government? 
One hundred thousand dollars for a 
blacksmith shop! Why, there isn’t a 
blacksmith shop in the whole State of 
Virginia that cost one hundred dollars !” 

The uproar of laughter in-the Senate 
at this killed the appropriation for that 
day, but the Doctor got it later. 

This was the spirit of illiberality and 
false economy that Doctor Gwin had to 
contend against, and in Mr. Seward he 
always found a willing and able ally. 

Mr. Seward was anxious to enter the 
“charméd circle” of Southern social life, 
from which, as a “ Black Republican,” 
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he was rigidly excluded. Doctor Gwin, 
with considerable trepidation, — he after- 
wards confessed, — invited him toa large 
dinner party at his house, where nearly 
all the guests were Southern Senators,— 
among them Toombs, Hunter, Mason, 
and Breckinridge,—and their ‘wives. 
Mrs. Gwin, afraid to assign him to any 
of the lady guests, herself took Mr. Sew- 
ard in to dinner. Mr. Seward, by his 
brilliant and interesting conversation, 
soon dissipated the chilliness his pres- 
ence had caused, and turned inte a great 
success what Doctor Gwin had feared 
would prove a dismal failure. 

The next day Mr. Hunter said to Mr. 
Toombs: “When I met Seward today, 
he had the impertinence to say, ‘ Good 
morning, Brother Hunter.’”’ 

“Did you knock him down?” ex- 
claimed Toombs. 

“Why, no,” replied Hunter; “how 
could I knock a man down for calling 
me his brother?” 

Doctor Gwin did few braver things in 
his life than, in the then state of feeling 
in Washington society, to risk his own 
prestige by this generous effort —which 
proved so successful —to overcome Mr. 
Seward’s ostracism by the Southern 
social element. , 

In writing the foregoing article, how- 
ever, for the purpose of exonerating 
Mr. Seward from the charge of decep- 
tion and bad faith that had been brought 
against him, Doctor Gwin exhibits a 
magnanimity of character which is even 
rarer than the moral courage displayed 
in Seward’s behalf on the former occa- 
sion. Doctor Gwin never doubted that 
Mr. Seward was the cause of his arrest 
in 1865, and of the long incarceration in 
Fort Jackson that followed,—related 
in the August OVERLAND. 

Ina letter received recently from an 
old and reliable Kentucky friend of 
Doctor Gwin, I have further proof of 
this fact. The letter reads :— 


I am sorry you did not know of and mention in 
your article in the OVERLAND MONTHLY, the kind- 
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ness of George D. Prentice,— the famous Louisville 
journalist,— in making two trips to Washington, old 
and feeble as he then was, to effect Doctor Gwin’s 
release. His first visit secured milder treatment for 
Doctor Gwin, and: the second one effected his re- 
lease. 

On his return after the first visit, Mr. Prentice 
said to me: ‘‘ The President and Cabinet are all in 
favor of Dr. Gwin’s release, except Mr. Seward, and 
orders have been issued to allow him every com- 
fort.” After his second visit he told me: ‘The 
President and Cabinet are still in favor of Doctor 
Gwin s unconditional release, except Seward, who 


remarked: ‘I have reasons, which I cannot ex- 
plain, for Doctor Gwin’s continued imprisonment, 
and cannot consent to his liberation.’”” Mr. Prentice 
continued: ‘‘ Neither the President nor any mem- 


ber of the Cabinet opposed Seward during the meet- 
ing; but after it adjourned, I went to the White 
House, and importuned Johnson until I got him to 
sign an order for Doctor Gwin’s release,— Seward 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Doctor Gwin never could surmise and 
never learned why Mr. Seward exhib- 
ited this hostility towards him. 


During a.visit to San Francisco some 
years ago, Mr. Seward expressed to a 
friend — who immediately communicat- 
ed his remarks to Doctor Gwin — his 
great disappointment at not having seen 
the Doctor, and said: “Iam sorry Doc- 
tor Gwin has n’t called on me; I would 
rather see him than any man in Califor- 
nia.” 

But Doctor Gwin had not forgotten 
the many weary months of confinement 
to which Mr. Seward had subjected him, 
and could not extend the hand of fellow- 
ship to the man who had done him such 
a wrong. 

This was the substance of Doctor 
Gwin’s reply to the gentleman who re- 
peated Mr. Seward’s remarks to him; 
and, as heretofore stated, he and Mr 
Seward never met after their parting in 
March, 1861. 

Evan J. Coleman. 


COYOTE-THAT-BITES. 


Not every Apache can get his fill of 
blood before sun-up and his fill of mes- 
cal beforenoon. Yet Coyote-That-Bites 
had managed to achieve both those de- 
lightful ends, and of all the happy sav- 
ages on the Colorado desert he was the 
most riotously, .tumultuously happy. 
With what keen delight he had drawn 
his sharpblade across the throats of José 
Sanchez and his wife, after he had stolen 
into their wagon in the gray dawn, and 
what thrills of joy shot through his breast, 
when he silenced the yells of their two 
little children with the butt end of their 
father’s own rifle. And then, when he 
had taken what gold was in the Mexican’s 
bag, what mescal was in his demijohn, 
and had strapped José’s rather loose fit- 
ting cartridge belt about his sun-brown 





belly, with what fierce pleasure he stole 
away from the scene of his bloody work, 
and with the Mexican’s rifle on his shoul- 
der, had wandered far down the dry ar- 
royo, sipping from the demijohn the stu- 
pefying juice of the agave from time to 
time, until he felt that he was growing 
drowsy. 

Then he had dragged his uncertain 
way along, until he had come to the rail- 
road track. He stare. stupidly at the 
bright steel rails, and looked up at the 
humming wires in an awed sort of way. 
He would like to lie there behind the 
rocks, he thought, until some one should 
come along the track, and then try a 
shot at him with his newly acquired 
weapon. The demijohn was growing 
light and the rifle was growing heavy. 
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Well, it was getting toward noon, and 
rather warm, even for an Apache, and 
he would lie down in the shade of the 
rocks over there and rest. 

The humming of the wires is a sooth- 
ing sound, and no sooner had his head 
touched the earth, than sleep took a 
mighty hold upon him, and wiped out 
his realizing sense of joy, as sleep hasa 
way of doing with everybody that has 
anything to be joyful for. And so he 
lay, with the rifle by his side, and his 
unspeakably hideous face turned up 
toward the blue that arched the desert. 

It was quiet there and restful,—no 
sound save the music of the wires. Stay, 
there were other sounds ; but they came 
some time after Coyote-That-Bites had 
thrown himself upon the sand, and gone 
off to the Land of Nod. They came 
faintly at first, and mingled with the 
murmurings of the wires. Surely they 
were the voices of children. 

Had the red beast been awake he 
might have imagined that they were the 
haunting voices of the wee Mexican chil- 


dren, whose blood he had so ruthlessly 


shed that morning: But he heard them 
not. They were very far from being 
ghostly voices anyway,— those tones 
that now piped forth so merrily as Dubs 
and Gay trudged down the line. They 
were walking in the scoop-out along the 
road-bed,— not on the track, for that 
was forbidden. 

There were other things that were 
forbidden, too, and one of them was 
straying so far away from the station. 
But Dubs was “ taking good care” of his 
three-year-old sister, and in the pride of 
his six full years he was equal to the 
care of half a dozen such as Gay. 

To give Dubs all due credit, he did 
not know he was half a mile from home, 
and he really was going to turn back 
prettysoon. But the children had found 
many interesting and beautiful things 
to claim their attention. First there had 
been a chase after a young owl that 
could not fly, and that made its way 
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along in the most haphazard manner im- 
aginable. Then a horned toad had been 
captured, and Dubs had dragged the 
disgusted prisoner along by a string, 
until he had tired of the sport and had 
let him goagain. Then, always keeping 
close to the railroad, they had entered a 
great field of cacti, where Dubs had tried 
very hard to pick “toonies” without 
getting the insidious, needle-like spines 
in his fingers, He was fairly successful, 
but he would not let the fruit of the cac- 
tus go into his sister’s chubby hands 
until it had been stripped of its dangers 
by his ready jack-knife. 

“°F I on’y had tum matches to build 
a fire wiv,” sighed Dubs, “I’d burn off 
vese prickles, jus’ like ve Injuns does.” 

“O-o!” came suddenly from under 
Gay’s sun-bonnet, “ Wot ’s dat?” 

“W’y, it’s a jug!” and Dubs left the 
“toonies” and started toward the pile 
of rocks where lay the Ceyote’s demi- 
john, and where also lay the Coyote him- 
self. 

The two trudged up the little slope, 
and Dubs grasped the handle of the 
demijohn, only to let it drop.again and 
spring back quickly with Gay in his 
arms. For he had caught sight of the 
Coyote, and he was smitten with a sud- 
den desire to go home. 

But he saw the Indian did not move, 
and so he suddenly became very brave. 
He was certainly sound asleep, and no 
more to be feared than papa, when he 
lay on the lounge in his midday repose. 
Then, too, Dubs was quite sure he was 
a “worky Injun,” like the Yaquis, who 
shoveled and picked on the railroad, and 
so his mind became wholly at ease. 

The Coyote’s cartridge belt, which had 
been so loosely strapped, had fallen off, 
and lay by his side. There were a hun- 
dred very interesting bits of brass stick- 
ing in it, and the children soon had these 
scattered all about in the sand by the 
snoring Coyote. Inthe scramble for her 
share of the innocent toys, Gay let one 
of them drop on the Coyote’s leg. Per- 
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haps the mescal’s influence was on the 
wane, for a big brown knee was thrust 
quickly up from the sand, and a big 
brown hand clutched the ugly knife at 
the Coyote’s side ; but the hand fell, and 
the noble red man snored on. 

Dubs tried on the cartridge belt and 
became an Indian, all but the indispen- 
sable knife, and he concluded to borrow 
that from the sleeper, whose fingers had 
lost their grip on the buckhorn handle. 

“It’s bigger’n Mommie’s_ butcher 
knife, ain’t it, Gay?” the young savage 
asked, as he grasped the handle of the 
devilish-looking- blade. “ Now you 'tand 
over vere an’ I’ll get “hind vis wock. 
Ven you tum along, an’ I'll jump out 
and kill you.” 

Gay demurred. 

“QO, it’s on’y make b’leve. Vese kind 
o’ Injuns don’ kill nobody,” and he 
stuck a contemptuous finger toward the 
innocent Coyote. “It’s on’y ’Paches 
‘at kills, an’ vey’s none yound here, 
Mommie says. I’m a ’Pache, so you 
better look out.” 

It was dubious sport for Gay, and 
when it came to the killing part she 
screamed lustily, 

“You've woked him up an’ ’poiled it 
all,” said Dubs in a tone of accusation. 
“ Now he’ll want his knife.” 

Sure enough the Coyote-That-Bites 
did shake his brown legs and arms 
quite vigorously, but the last two big 
swallows of mescal held him down. So, 
after turning over, and burying his 
hatchet-like face in the sand, he lay 
quiet again. 

When he had thus turned over, was 
brought into view the rifle, which had 
been concealed by his dirty blanket. 
Dubs eyed the weapon with covetous 
eyes. He could not withstand the temp 
tation of feeling it all over, standing it 
up on its butt, and trying to shoulder 
it, but this last feat he could hardly ac- 
complish. Just what it was that kept 
his fingers off the hammer and trigger, 
and prevented a sound that would sure- 
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ly have brought the: Coyote to his feet 
with a yell, I am sure I cannot tell ; 
but Dubs played with that fascinating 
weapon for nearly an hour, while Gay 
poured sand over the cartridges, hiding 
nearly all of them from view. 

By this time the sun’s rays were on 
the long slant, and the children were 
very hungry. By this time, too, the 
Apache was growing restless, for the 
mescal had nearly lost its grip upon 
him. A train thundering by, or, much 
less, a “swift” brushing against his 
black foot, a spider dropping on his leg, 
or even a big fly buzzing at his ear,— 
any of these would have set his demon 
force into play again. 

But the children could not wait for 
such demonstrations as these, though 
why it did not occur to Dubs that the 
Coyote’s ear needed tickling with a 
grease-wood twig, the Lord only knows. 
The wind was up, and the wires were 
murmuring louder than ever. The wee 


ones had sported in the black shadows 
long enough,—had played with the fangs 


of the deadly serpent until they were 
tired and their stomachs were empty. 
So they set off on a trot for home. 

Just as they turned the bend and came | 
in sight of the low roof of the station, a 
“ dust-devil” swept. by the rocks where 
lay the Coyote-That-Bites. He jumped 
to his feet, grasped his empty sheath, 
gave a mad whoop, and stared about in 
feverish rage. There was his knife, half- 
covered by the sand, and there was his 
rifle, far from his side. Here was the 
cartridge belt, empty, and all about him 
in the sand were countless little foot- 
prints. 

A bewildered look stole over his 
face, but it passed away when his eye 
rested on the empty demijohn. The 
expression that replaced it was one of 
demoniacal ferocity, and the lust of 
slaughter lay heavily upon him. But 
the cartridges,—where were they? He 
saw Gray’s mound of sand, and kicking 
it, gave a grunt of delight to see the 
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brazen capsules that were scattered right 
and left by his foot. 

He picked them all up, grunting over 
each one. Filling the belt and grasping 
his rifle, he started off in the direction 
in which the small footprints led. Like 
a bloodhound, he chased along the track. 
His eyes scanned the plain at every 
turn, and his breath was hot and strong. 
But when he turned the big curve and 
saw the station, he knew that he was 
late, — too late, —and he gave a grunt 
of disgust, and was off like the wind over 
a side trail that led toward the sunset. 

In the low-roofed station-house the 
mother crooned to tired little Gay, lying 
so soft and limp in her arms. She 
looked out over the desert, saw the sun 





A FOOL’S 


AT the Immigration Convention held 
in this city last month, the following 
resolutions were passed by a vote of I12 
ayes to 2I noes :— 


Resolved, That the most important aim of this 
convention should be to increase an: expand the 
facilities of our presert carrying trade, and to encour- 
age competing transportation lines for this State, 
both by rail and water; and be it further 

Resolved, That it shall be the duty of the perma- 
nent organization of this convention to confer with 
the representatives of the different proposed trans- 
continental railroads, with a view of ascertaining 
upon what terms they will extend their railways into 
this State ; and to induce them, if passible, to build 
competing lines to tide water on the bay of San Fran- 
cisco and elsewhere in this State. 


The gentlemen who are charged with 
the duty of inviting Eastern railroad 
companies to extend their lines into this 
State are not to be envied. They will 
depart on a Fool’s Errand. 

They propose to go to Mr. Gould and 
Mr. Vanderbilt and Mr. Hughitt and 
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touching the tips of the solemn giant 
cacti with purple dots; saw the prickly 
pear shrubs, holding their grotesque 
arms above the great sweep of sand that 
ran down to the low horizon, and felt 
the inspiration of the scene, as she had 
often felt it before. For the desert has 
a beauty that is all its own. She knew 
that other women in the great cities 
and in the cool, green valleys might pity 
her in that desolate spot, but she felt 
that she needed not their pity. Dubs 
came and leaned his head against her 
arm, where she sat, and lictle Gay nest- 
led down with a tired sigh. Yes, there 
was much, she thought, for which to be 
thankful. 
And, in truth, there was. 
Frank B. Millard. 


ERRAND. 


Mr. Perkins, and to say to them, “ Please 
build us athousand miles of railroad,” as 
they might say, “ Please to pass the salt.” 
When the Eastern men of money reply, 
“Why should we build you a thousand 
miles of railroad? Where would our 
profit come in? Where does our inter- 
est lie in the matter?”—the envoys 
would have no answer to make, but that 
California wants competing railroads ; 
and no Californian volunteering to un- 
dertake their construction, a convention 
consisting of some of the most intelli- 
gent men in the State thought it well to 
suggest the enterprise to capitalists else- 
where. To that suggestion the Eastern 
men might, if they thought it worth 
while, offer a rather conclusive rejoinder. 

Some ten or twelve years ago, there 
was a craze among the owners of rail- 
roads in the central valleys to strike out 
for the Pacific. A wild delusion pre- 
vailed that this Coast was a cradle of 
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traffic, and that all a new road needed to 
earn dividends was to secure a terminus 
on its golden shore. Sagacious men 
should have understood that nothing can 
come out of nothing, and that a tract of 
country which was sparsely inhabited, 
and which yielded little produce that 
called for railroad transportation to the 
East, could not well support more than 
a single line of railroad. But this com- 
mon sense view failed to carry convic- 
tion to railroad companies in the Missis- 
sipi and Missouri river valleys ; they in- 
sisted that if they could only reach the 
coast, their rolling stock would be insuf- 
ficient to handle the business that would 
pour in upon them. Accordingly, five 
distinct companies undertook to build 
across the continent. Of these five, four 
were among the most substantial and 
wealthiest railroad corporations of the 
East. 

Of the whole five, only one —the 
Union Pacific — actually reached the 
coast, and it bankrupted itself in the ef- 
fort. It bought acontrolling interest in 
the Oregon Short Line from Granger, 
Wyoming, to Huntingdon, Oregon, and 
the Oregon Short Line leased for nine- 
ty-nine years the Oregon Railway and 
Navigation Company, from Huntingdon 
to Portland. Thus the Union Pacific 
secured a terminus on tide water, and 
accomplished its cherished object. But 
so far from being incommoded bya rush 
of traffic, the Union Pacific has never 
earned expenses on this part of its sys- 
tem, and the losses it incurred in run- 
ning trains over it through the wilds of 
Idaho and the unsettled portions of Ore- 
gon are largely responsible for its pres- 
ent insolvency. It has reached the 
coast, certainly ; but it owes twenty mil- 
lion dollars, payable on demand, and its 
credit has fallen so low that no new issue 
of bonds will sell. 

The next road .to start out on the 
journey across the continent was the Chi- 
cagoand Northwestern, which is largely 
owned by the Vanderbilts, and is second 
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to no corporation in the country as to 
wealth or credit. It built aline through 
northern Nebraska, and crossing into 
Wyoming headed for Ogden or Corinne, 
from which it was to cross the range 
into California, and strike for the coast. 

About six years ago it got as far as 
Fort Cooper in Wyoming. There it 
stopped. Ever since 1885 construction 
has ceased. There is not even any talk 
of continuing work. The level-headed 
men who own the Chicago and North- 
western have no notion of emulating the 
example of the Union Pacific. They 
have realized their mistake, and they do 
not propose to leave their dollars on the 
alkali plains or in the mountain passes. 

Before 1880, the Chicago, Burlington, 
and Quincy, also a corporation of 
great wealth, proposed to continue its 
line to the coast. Having a practically 
unlimited command of funds, it built, 
under the name of the Burlington and 
Missouri, a line from the Missouri River 
to Denver. There it found the ‘Denver, 
and Rio Grande, and its extension, the 
Denver and Rio Grande Western, in 
financial difficulties. Negotiations were 
set on foot for their transfer to the 
wealthy Boston corporation. They lasted 
many months,— a year or two; but they 
ended in the withdrawal of the Burling- 
ton Company. It could have bought 
the Colorado lines about on its own 
terms, but by that time it had reached 
a sound understanding of the situation, 
and it concluded to go no farther west 
in search of business. 

The Burlington’s move was quickly 
followed by the Rock Island, which 
leased from the Chicago, Kansas, and 
Nebraska Railroad Company a line run- 
ning from Topeka, Kansas, to Denver. 
But as the Burlington had stopped there, 
and left the Rio Grande to reap all the 
profit of business arising further west, 
so the Rock Island stopped at the same 
point, and no inducements have availed 
to tempt it even to cross the western 
border of Colorado. Like the other come 
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panies, it had got over the hallucination 
that railroad traffic originates on the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

The last of the five companies that 
aimed at making the Pacific Coast its 
western terminal was the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fé, which already, 
through the Sonora Railroad Company, 
controlled the line to Guaymas. Its 
story is rather complicated. In 1876, the 
St. Louis and San Francisco Company 
bought the Atlantic and Pacific Com- 
pany’s property, under foreclosure, with- 
out, however, extinguishing the corpora- 
tion. In 1890 the stock of the St. Louis 
and San Francisco passed, by purchase, 
into the possession of the Atchison Com- 
pany, and with it the line of the Atlantic 
and Pacific from Albuquerque to the 
Needles, and a lease of the road from 
Mohave to the Needles, granted by its 
builders, the Southern Pacific Company. 
These transfers left the Atchison in 
possession of an unbroken line of road 
from the Missouri Valley to a central 
point in Southern California, and its 
owners, who still shared the old delusion 
about the value of Pacific Coast termin- 
als, freely gave out that they were going 
to build to San Francisco. This was in 
1884. But not only have they taken no 
steps toward building, but they would 
be glad to see a way of avoiding the con- 
tract they are under to buy the Mohave 
division, which they now operate under 
a lease, in 1905. In fact they, like the 
other railroad managers, fail to see that 
there would be anything great for them 
to gain if they could locate their western 
depot in Market Street. 

The delegates from the Immigration 
Convention can now judge what kind of 
a reception they are likely to get from 
the managers of Eastern roads, when 
they invite them to build to the coast. 
The Eastern men will be likely to 
scrutinize their credentials with care, 
to make sure that they are not perpe- 
trating a practical joke. 

As a matter of fact, the Coast does 
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not need competing lines, any more than 
the Eastern companies require to build 
them. Therailroads we have are amply 
sufficient to carry all the freight and 
passengers that are seeking transporta- 
tion in that direction. And they are 
not growing rich at the business. In 
1890, the two roads that run from San 
Francisco to Ogden and to El Paso re- 
ceived together for through business 
$10,259,628, of which $7,144,190 was for 
freight, and $3,115,438 for passengers. 
The percentage of operating expenses 
to gross receipts, on the whole system, 
was that year about 66 per cent ; at this 
rate the -net earnings from through 
business was $3,419,876,— not so very 
large an apple to divide with another 
road. The alleged necessity for more 
Eastern railroads does not exist. It is 
a figment of the brain of persons who 
mostly travel deadhead, and propose to 
square accounts with their conscience 
by making themselves disagreeable to 
those who furnish them free transpor- 
tation ; and rail at railroad millionaires, 
on the principle that induces the man 
who travels on foot to snarl at him who 
rides in a coach. 

From some of the speeches delivered 
at the convention, it appears that there 
are people,—and people of prominence, 
—who fancy that a competing line would 
add to the business of the city or the 
State. Howcould it? A railroad does 
not generate traffic, any more than an 
apple-cart grows apples. The most that 
it can do is to accommodate traffic when 
it has been generated by other agencies. 
A farmer does not swell the volume of 
his crop by buying more farm wagons ; 
and in like manner California would not 
produce a bushel more wheat, or a crate 
more fruit, or a gallon more wine, if we 
had a dozen competing roads tomorrow. 

But, says Mr. Ostrom, or somebody 
cast in the same mould, if we had com- 
peting railroads, we should have cheaper 
freights. What nonsense! If a party 
of capitalists would conclude, on a calm 
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review of the situation, that there was 
an opening for a new transcontinental 
railroad, and should spend their mill- 
ions in building it, say to this city, their 
very first step before opening their line 
for traffic would be to apply for admis- 
sion into the Continental pool. - Indeed, 
they would try to get assurance of this 
before they built the road. And as their 
admission would diminish the shares of 
each of the old partners, the normal 
effect of their appearance on the scene 
might be to lead to an advance in freights 
and fares, so that the newcomer might 
get his share without diminishing too 
seriously the shares of the other part- 
ners. 

That the railroad mileage of Califor- 
nia needs extension everybody knows. 
With thrice the territory of Illinois, we 
have less than half as many miles of rail- 
road. In consequence some of the finest 
land in the world is lying fallow because 





it commands no access toa market. But 
the railroads that are wanted are not 
transcontinental, but lateral lines ; roads 
opening up new country, and tapping 
new sources of production. Of such 
roads we could not have too many. 
Throughout the valley of California 
there should be parallel railroads every 
forty miles. Twenty miles is as far as 
the farmer ought to haul his grain or 
his fruit in wagon. Such parallel roads 
would earn fair interest on their cost, if 
they were judiciously managed ; though 
of course the shippers who had clam- 
ored till they got them would probably 
insist, after they were built, that they 
should do business for nothing. They 
would develop a country that is being 
very slowly wakened to life, and would 
attract immigration much more effectu- 
ally than the Fool’s Errand which seems 
to have been the chief result of the re- 
cent Convention. 
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LEET as the 
f} wind and gentle 
las a girl, were 
the boasted char- 
,~acteristics of the 
Arab’s mare. In 

_,. the evolution of 
— «s. the horse as he is 
~ today, the desert 
animal has been largely utilized ; but if 
the Bedouin of a century ago could be 
resuscitated, he would fail to recognize 
a trace of his old friend and companion. 

Fleet they are and gentle in the main, 
but in size and power a strong contrast 
to the original. 

The horse has always had his modicum 
of sentimental admirers. Poets have 
sung of him. Volumes of adulation of 
“the noblest animal next to man” have 
been preserved in cold type ; but in this 
utitilarian age he appears mainly as a 
commercial factor, and as such is certain- 
ly entitled to our respect. This is spe- 
cially true on the Pacific Coast. 

California is the natural home of the 
horse. For climatic reasons, he reaches 
a state of perfection here found in no 
other district on the continent. To the 
summer climate of the temperate zone 
is added the winter of thé semi-tropical. 
No chilling storms or months of ice and 
snow send him to the stable here. He 
enjoys the free air and the succulent 
grasses the year round, with just cool- 
ness enough about the holidays to brace 
him to that abundant exercise so bene- 
ficial to lungs, ligaments, and muscles. 
From the stilted step of colthood to the 
sweeping stride of his “ four-year-old 
form,” there is no reason why develop- 
ment should be arrested one hour in Cal- 
ifornia. Our Eastern cousins were loth 
to concede the supremacy of this State 


in this direction for some time. When 
they were shown yearlings larger than 
their two-year-olds, they hinted that 
there was some mistake about the age, or 
a deliberate misrepresentation. On one 
occasion, when Mr. E. J. Baldwin’s great 
cup horse, Lucky B., was a two-year- 
old, he won an important race over one 
of the Eastern courses. He was such 
a large and powerful colt that the race 
was protested, on the ground that the 
winner was not of proper age, and an 
expert veterinary had to be called to set- 
tle the matter in Mr. Baldwin’s favor. 

The breeding of horses on this Coast 
as a business is comparatively recent. 
It has sprung up mainly within two dec- 
ades, although prosecuted in a small 
way several years before that time. We 
began with some good material,although 
we hardly knew it ourselves. 

A prominent Eastern horse man once 
remarked to the writer that California 
had more fast trotters without pedigrees 
than any State he had ever visited. 
There was a reason for this: many of 
these horses had pedigrees, but the rec- 


ord had been lost. When the discovery 


of gold sent a flood of population to Cal- 
ifornia, thousands found their way hith- 
er across the plains. Many of them 
brought horses with them, and they 
were in most cases horses of quality, se- 
lected with a view to the hardships of 
the journey. These immigrants were 
after gold. They sold their horses to 
the first buyer they could find. No at- 
tention was.paid to pedigrees or any of 
the forms now observed in such cases, 
and in this way all traces of the descent 
was lost. We have many a good horse 
in this State whose family line ends ab- 
ruptly in “an immigrant mare,” and can- 
not be traced further. 
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One of the stallions that journeyed 
hither, leaving his family history behind, 
cut an important figure in the horse 
breeding industry of the State,inasmuch 
as he indirectly brought about the estab- 
lishment of the great Palo Alto farm at 
Menlo Park. That horse was{St. Clair. 
He was a pacer, brought to Sacramento 
from the East, and all efforts to trace 
his pedigree have resulted in failure. He 
attracted but little attention until 
brought to public notice by the perform- 
ance of Occident. 

Occident was a horse of attenuated 
pedigree, a superabundance of temper, 
but a trotter of great speed. He was 
sired by a son of St. Clair, his dam a na- 
tive mare of unknown lineage, so orna- 
mented with Spanish brands, that had 
she-been offered for sale to some show- 
man, she would have brought a price for 
exhibition along with the tattooed man. 
Occident had seen some hard service in 
a butcher’s cart, and his disposition was 
no sweeter by reason of that experience ; 
but he was fast. It was the talk of the 
town, that if the horse was properly 
trained he would bea world wonder, and 
Governor Stanford undertook to prove 
it. He bought the horse, placed him in 
the hands of a competent trainer, and 
after patient effort had the satisfaction 
of seeing Occident make a record of 
2:1614. The horse trotted quarters in 29 
seconds, or at the rate of a mile in 1:56, 
but was so erratic and difficult to man- 
age that he was only an indifferent race 
horse. But he did the State a great ser- 
vice, nevertheless. 

Governor Stanford’s pride was touched. 
If he could not buy a fast trotter, he re- 
solved to breed one, and he set about 
the business with a prodigality of expen- 
diture that was without a parallel in 
America at that time. Some good daugh- 
ters of St. Clair were secured, mares of 
quality were added without regard to 
price, and the stud made complete by 
the purchase of Electioneer. This son 
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Maid was not highly regarded-by his 
breeder, Mr. Charles Backman of New 
York, but Mr. Stanford selected him 
after a careful inspection of all the prom- 
inent stallions in the horse breeding 
districts of the East. 

The result justified his judgment, 
probably far beyond what he himself 
hoped. Success was immediate. Among 
the first of Electioneer’s get were Hinda 
Rose, who trotted asa yearling in 2:36%, 
and Wildflower, two-year-old, in 2:21. 
Of course, these things created a great 
sensation in the East. The transmon- 
tane breeders heard the news, but were 
loth to believe. They talked of short 
tracks, ignorant timers, and all the other 
subterfuges of men who are beaten and 
disappointed. But the logic of facts 
prevailed in the end, and ere long Gov- 
ernor Stanford was besieged with appli- 
cations to buy at long prices the blood 
which horsemen in the older States had 
affected to contemn a few years before. 
Electioneer died the premier trotting 
stallion of the world. At the time this 
article is written, he has seventy-eight 
of his get in the “charmed circle” of 
2:30, or better, with many yet to hear 
from. There is every probability that 
before the record closes the number will 
have reached a hundred. 

The list is headed by Sunol, three- 
year-old record 2:10%, a performance 
never equaled at her age. This mare, 
although she has been sold to Robert 
Bonner of New York, is still in the 
hands of Mr. Marvin, Governor Stan- 
ford’s trainer, who confidently expects 
to eclipse the 2:0834 of Maud S, and es- 
tablish Sunol as the queen of the trot- 
ting turf before the year closes. - 

The Palo Alto farm was established 
by Governor Stanford as a breeding 
proposition, for his personal satisfaction. 
It was not designed as a business ven- 
ture, and breeding for the market was 
not in the plan, but the pressure for room 
has been so great that the six thousand 
acres devoted to it has proved insuffi- 
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cient, and the proprietor has consented 
to sell to relieve the crowding. Custom- 
ers have been plentiful, and horses pur- 
chased for procreative purposes have 
gone from there to nearly every State 
in the Union. The receipts from this 
source reach well towards a million of 
dollars. 

The latest achievement of Palo Alto 
is to bring out a yearling that trotted 
2:27%, reducing all previous records 2 
seconds, and a two-year-old that turns 
the track in 2:1534, clipping 2% seconds 
from the best previous record. 

One of the questions of breeding that 
long agitated the horse world has been 
settled at Palo Alto. That was the util- 
ity of thoroughbred blood in the trotter. 
Many years ago Joseph Cairn Simpson, 
the veteran horseman and writer on turf 
matters, began the advocacy of that idea, 
his theory being based on pure philos- 
ophy. It was simply that the trotter was 
a creature of evolution. He was being 
manufactured, and it was reason to be- 
gin with the best material. The thor- 
oughbred was the highest and best type 
of horse known, and consequently was 
the animal that should be used. The 
idea met with violent opposition. Mr. 
Simpson, with a facile pen and Scotch 
combativeness, defended his child, and 
a merry war went on for yéars. Gov- 
ernor Stanford was one of the first to 
accept the proposition, and he tendered 
Mr. Simpson the services of Electioneer 
to prove the soundness of the theory. 
Mr. Simpson sent to Palo Alto a mare 
(Columbine) practically thoroughbred, 
as she carried but a trace of plebian 
blood. She was bred to Electioneer, 
and the result of that union was Anteo, 
a horse that madea record of 2:16%, and 
one that is rapidly making fame for him- 
self as a sire. He is now owned in the 
East, his present owner having paid 
$50,000 for him. Columbine was re- 
turned to Electioneer, and the produce 
was Antevolo, who made a record of 
2:19, as a four-year-old, and afterwards 
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trotted a mile in 2:16 in a race. Healso 
was sold across the Rockies, and cost 
his present owners $35,000. 

Governor Stanford has bred in that 
direction ever since, and a long line of 
fast horses has been the result. The 
stallions that promise to distinguish 
themselves as sires at Palo Alto since 
the death of Electioneer are all closely 
related to the thoroughbred. Palo Alto, 
2:124%, is from a pure-blooded dam; 
Whips, 2:24, is the same. Electricity, 
2:22, is but one remove from it ; as is the 
flying filly Sunol, 2:10%, believed to be 
the fastest trotter in the world. 

The ultimate effect has been that the 
old-time controversy has all but disap- 
peared from the turf journals. “Cold”. 
blood is being eliminated from the trot 
ter all over the United States, greatly 
to the enhancement of the speed, stam- 
ina, and individual beauty, of the animal. 

One of the illustrations of this article 
is the rare old matron, Beautiful Bells, 
a mare that will always occupy a prom- 
inent place in turf history. She is the 
dam of five trotters in the 2:30 list, her 
latest addition being the yearling filly, 
Bell Bird, that trotted recently at Stock 
ton in 2:27%, a record that is likely to 
stand unbeaten for many years, unless 
it is successfully attacked by Bell Bird 
herself before the close of the present 
season. 

The dam of Beautiful Bells, Minneha- 
ha, was herself the dam of five trotters 
with records within the prescribed limit 
of 2:30, Beautiful Bells being one of 
them. She was owned by L. J. Rose of 
San Gabriel, one of the successful 
breeders of the State, and one of the first 
to bring California horses into notice. 
He bred a small host of fast trotters, 
and when a few years since he decided 
to change from the trotter to the thor- 
oughbred, he realized a quarter of a mil- 
lion for his stock. Most of it was sold 
in New York, where the breeders were 
eager for anything Californian. The 
fastest horse Mr. Rose raised, Stamboul, 
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2:11, remained here, however, and is the 
property of Mr. W. S. Hobart, of San 
Francisco, who is understood to have 
paid $40,000 for him. 

Not far from Palo Alto, near the town 
of San Mateo, is the establishment of 
Mr. William Corbitt. Mr. Corbitt was 
always a horse fancier. He relates that 
when he was in the stock business in 
Los Angeles County, ranging sheep 
over the ground which he afterwards 
sold Mr. L. J. Rose, who transformed it 
into the princely estate known as Sunny 
Slope, he was given to liking good 
horses. They had their little trots down 
there, when each owner went to the 
track, taking with hima keg of water 
for his horse, with a lock on the tap, to 
prevent some evil-disposed person from 
putting poison in it. Still the passion 
was so strong that they would race. 

Having accumulated a fortune in busi- 
ness and settled in San Francisco, Mr. 
Corbitt soon turned his attention to 
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breeding. His place at San Matco con- 
tains about five hundred acres, but it is 
in the heart of the villa district, a local- 
ity dotted with the country seats of 
wealthy San Franciscans, where the 
value of an acre of land runs up into 
thousands. His first venture was almost 
a failure. He visited the East in search 
of stock, and purchased the stallions Ir- 
vington and Arthurton, full brothers, 
paying $40,000 for the pair. This was a 
very liberal price, Arthurton being only 
a yearling. As it turned out, it was a 
wofully bad bargain. Irvington proved 
useless, and Mr. Corbitt sold him to New 
Zealand parties for less hundreds than he 
had paid thousands. Arthurton was not 
a total failure, but could not keep step 
with this precocious country, and was 
sold to Kentucky on the best attainable 
terms. Mr. Corbitt retained some of 
Arthurton’s daughters for brood mares, 
and they have not disappointed him. Six 
of them have produced trotters in the 
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list, and one of them has the honor of be- 
ing the dam of Freedom, whose yearling 
record of 2:2934 was the best in the 
world until it was wiped off the board by 
Bell Bird’s 2:27%. 

Having been attracted by the rising 
fame of the Wilkes family in the East, 
Mr. Corbitt resolved to make his next 
effort for a Wilkes stallion. He visited 
Kentucky for that purpose, and secured 
Guy Wilkes, paying $7,500 for him. 
When he went to see Guy, the horse 
was rough and unkempt in appearance, 
running in a lot where the ground was 
so rough and the weeds so rank that 
there was no opportunity to judge of his 
paces ; but his pedigree suited, and Mr. 
Corbitt brought him home. He proved 
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to be a fast and game trotter, a winner 
of many races, and was retired to the 
stud with a record of 2:15'%. Asa sire, 
he has been a success, with seven trot- 
ters to his credit—a good showing, 
when it is considered that the first of his 
get did not appear until 1887. His son, 
Sable Wilkes, made a_ three-year-old 
record of 2:18, and is the sire of Free- 
dom, yearling record 2:29. Onaccount 
of the limited accommodation for horses 
at Mr. Corbitt’s place, and impelled by 
a business thrift that through long prac- 
tice has become second nature with him, 
the proprietor of San Mateo Farm has 
sold many fine colts to buyers that de- 
sired them for breeding purposes, before 
they were developed on the track. Guy 
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Wilkes’s roll of honor is undoubtedly 
ess for that reason, as all of his get that 
have made records have been trained 
and prepared for the track in Mr. Cor- 
bitt’s own stable. 

Another California breeder who has 
contributed largely to the fame of the 
State in the older communities towards 


to California, where he was developed, 
and soon began to give evidence of his 
quality. He made the tour of this State, 
and distinguished himself greatly, mak- 
ing a record of 2:23 in the first season, 
and indicating plainly that he was a 
jewel of the first water. The next year 
Mr. Salisbury took the horse East, and 
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the Atlantic coast is Monroe Salisbury, 
whose snug little place is located near 
the aptly named town of Pleasanton, in 
the Livermore Valley. Mr. Salisbury 
came into possession of the black stal- 
lion Director, when the horse was three 
years old, paying $10,000 for him. He 
bought Director for a race horse, and 
was not mistaken. The colt was brought 
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he went through the grand circuit, met 
the pick of the whole country, and de- 
feated them all. Hecame back with a 
record of 2:17, and the Eastern press 
conceded, without an exception, that he 
was the greatest fighter that had ever 
been seen on the turf. An accident in- 
capacitated him for further racing, and 
he was retired to the stud, where he bils 
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fair to become as famous as a sire as he 
already is as a performer. He has six 
trotters to his credit now, Margaret S, 
2:12%, being the fastest, and he has a 
son credited with the fastest double rec- 
ord up to date. 

Direct, the result of the union of Di- 
rector and the California-bred mare 
Echora, has a trotting record of 2:18'4, 
as a four-year-old. Direct had always a 
disposition to pace, and it was with diffi- 
culty that he was induced to trot at all, 
but having done so well at the diagonal 
gait, Mr. Salisbury concluded this year 
to let the little fellow have his own way. 

He took him East, where Direct soon 
paced himself into the free-for-all class, 
and at last report had done his mile in 
2:06, eclipsing all previous records at 
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that way of going. Mr. Salisbury’s es- 
tablishment is not large. He has afew 
choice mares, and although it is but a 
few years since he took up breeding, he 
has had his full measure of success. A 
good horse has no more genuine friend 
and admirer than Mr. Salisbury. 

A few miles from Pleasanton, in the 
same valley, is the farm of Mr. Giulio 
Valensin, a breeder that has done his 
share for the horse interests of the State, 
although not an extensive operator. His 
stallion, Sidney, is home-bred, having 
been raised by Mr. Salisbury. Although 
by a trotting sire and from a trotting 
dam, Sidney evinced a disposition to 
pace early in his career, and at that gait 
made a record of 2:19%. Of his get that 
have come within the line, four are pa- 
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cers and three are trotters; two of the 
former, Gold Leaf, 2:1114%,and Adonis, 
2:11%, being sufficient to establish his 
reputation. The effect has been that 
Mr. Valensin has found a ready market 
in the East for the produce of his place, 
at remunerative prices. 

In the San Joaquin valley there are 
also some breeding plants, notably those 
of L. U. Shippee of Stockton, and S. N. 


Rancho del Paso of J. B. Haggin, near 
Sacramento. The ranch contains 45,009 
acres, about 10,000 of which is given 
over to the horse, all in pasture. The 
remainder is rented to farmers, and 
from these tenants the hay and grain 
necessary is procured. When Mr. Hag- 
gin, who, as the whole world knows, is 
many times a millionaire, first turned his 
attention to horses, the trotter was in 
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Straube, of Fresno, both of whom will 
ere long be heard from in the Eastern 
market. Mr. Shippee has already sent 
one draft of horses across the country, 
but he did not seek a sale in any of the 
principal business centers, and the re- 
sult has not, as far as the writer is ad- 
vised, been made public. 

While Palo Alto is far and away lar- 
ger than anything in its line in any other 
State, California has within her borders 
a still larger establishment, the great 


high favor with the California public, 
and some trotting stallions and mares 
were purchased for Rancho del Paso. 
But the master soon gave the idea over. 
He had been born and raised in Ken- 
tucky, in a district where the liking for 
thoroughbreds is in the very air, and 
could not content himself with trotters. 
They went to pasture, and Mr. Haggin 
proceeded to organize a racing stable of 
the first class. 
For several years he enjoyed the full 
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est satisfaction with the blue bloods. 

He raced at all the principal meetings 
from San Francisco to New York, win- 
ning Derbys, cups, and stakes in num- 
bers, and consequently large amounts of 
money. With Ben Ali he won the Ken- 
tucky Derby at Louisville, the great 
ambition of Western horsemen. The 
Kentucky Derby is not the most valua- 
ble of its kind in the United States, in 
point of money, but it is an historic race, 
and many great battles have been fought 
for the honor of the record. To win the 
Kentucky Derby was one of the unreal. 
ized hopes of Senator Hearst. 

Mr. Haggin’s retirement from active 
participation in the sports of the turf 
was a brilliant exit, the last two of his 
horses to face the starter being Salvator 
and Firenzi. Salvator seemed almost 
unbeatable. He gathered up the great 
stakes with a regularity that made his 
name a terror to all opposing him, and 
retired at the close of last season the 
acknowledged King of the Turf. His 
records of one mile in 1:35 '4, and a mile 
and a quarter in 2:05, are likely to stand 
many years untouched. He was re- 
turned to Rancho del Paso last winter, 
and made his first season in the stud 
this year. 

Firenzi is the greatest cup winner of 
her time, and has added a small fortune 
to the treasury of her owner. She is 
expected at Rancho dei Paso this win- 
ter, and will be added to the list of fa- 
mous mares that have exchanged the silk 
of the race course for the cares of the 
breeding paddock. 

When Mr. Haggin took up breeding 
as a business, he did it with a thorough- 
ness that insured success. Having im- 
ported two stallions from Australia at a 
great expense, he added others selected 
from the best American sources, and 
cast about for mares of the highest qual- 
ity to mate with them. When he found 
an animal that pleased him, the price 
was never allowed to stand in the way. 
He selected the very best, taking blood, 
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lincs, and family history, as a guide ; and 
allowed none to escape that he thought 
would be of value to him. There are 
now inthe thoroughbred department of 
Del Paso twelve stallions and nearly 
three hundred mares. They represent 
a princely outlay, dozens of brood mares 
roaming at will there that cost Mr. Hag- 
gin from $6,000 to $18,000 each. 

The system employed at the ranch is 
different from that of any other breed- 
ing farm in the State. No horses are 
trained there, nor is there any attempt 
made at development. No horses are 
sold there, except occasionally one that 
has sustained injury, and is unfit for 
shipment to Eastern markets. The en- 
tire produce of the place is disposed of 
at public sale, the buyer doing the rest. 
In June of each year ail the colts and 
fillies of the season before, then rating 
as yearlings, are shipped to New York 
and offered at auction, the highest bid- 
der becoming the owner then and there. 

The peculiar conditions that make 
New York the leading depot for the sale 
of yearlings may be briefly explained. A 
large proportion of the racing men of 
the Atlantic Coast,—the people to main- 
tain large stables of race-horses,— are 
not breeders themselves. They have no 
farms; nor do they desire any. They 
prefer to buy their horses at these sales, 
and be saved the annoyance of raising 
them. Thereare several classes of these. 
Some of them are young men that, hav- 
ing inherited fortunes, are able to in- 
dulge a sporting inclination, and they 
turn to the turf because horse racing 
has ever been the most aristocratic style 
of hazard. Some are merchants and 
professional men, that have acquired a 
competence after years of close applica- 
tion and self-denial, and now give them- 
selves over to a concensed form of that 
relaxation that they would have done 
better probably to have distributed more 
evenly along the road. There is another 
men that race horses as a social 
They obtain by this means 
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a recognition not otherwise easily se- 
cured ; for old New York, conservative 
and exclusive as it is, seems to draw the 
line at the Jockey Club. A whilom Cal- 
ifornian,— one of the best known and 
successful stock operators of the Com- 
stock period, transferred himself and his 
handsome bank account to New York 
some years ago, and endeavored to in- 
troduce himself to the Knickerbockers. 
He went down the line, and was succes- 
sively black-balled in every club in the 
city, - much to his surprise and discom- 
fiture. He consulted a friend who was 
in the swim, and was advised to try a 
racing stable. He got together a string 
of good animals, registered his colors 
with the Jockey Club, and was soon a 
prominent figure on the course. Then 
he knocked again at the doors of the 
clubs, and was promptly admitted. 
There is still a large element of buy- 
ers that are speculators pure and simple. 
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They were cast by nature for gamblers, 
and affect theturf because higher wagers 
can be laid there, larger sums won or 
lost, than in any of the ordinary forms 
of gambling. 

Of late years, on account of the gen- 
erous patronage extended to turf sports 
by the public at large, as visitors to the 
courses, a great impetus has been given 
to racing all over the country. Associ- 
ations have multiplied, and the stakes 
to be contended for have been increased 
in value, until in some cases a single 
race brings from $50,000 to $60,000 to 
the winner. Naturally enough, under 
such conditions, the fraternity which we 
have designated as speculative has re- 
ceived large accessions. These pcople 
are liberal buyers and pay well, are will- 
ing to take a chance, and trust to luck 
to bring them through. 

All of the different classes of racing 
men here enumerated are compelled to 
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A NORTHER ON THE RANGE. 


buy yearlings. Under the present sys- 
tem of racing, all the principal stakes 
for two-year-olds and three-year-olds 
close when the animals are only one 
year old. No nomination will be re- 
ceived except at that age, and as they 
are unknown quantities at that time, so 
far as actual ability is concerned, it is 
the custom of owners to name several 
in each race, in the hope that one at 
least may prove a jewel and capture the 
the prize. As an effect, when the colts 
are led into the sale ring, every buyer 
desires all the way from three to ten. 
Competition is spirited, and good prices 
obtain, as a rule. 

In the matter of prices, Mr. Haggin 
holds the record, having sold a yearling 
at one of his New York sales for the 
handsome sum of $38,000. It may be 
stated, as an example of the irony of 
fortune, that that colt proved valueless 
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as a race-horse. Since this system of 
selling was adopted, Mr. Haggin has re- 
sumed the breeding of trotters at Ran- 
cho del Paso, the material being already 
at hand.- The trotters are disposed of 
in the same manner as the thorough- 
breds, and at the same place. 

These sales bring about $200,000 an- 
nually, a figure that seems to satisfy all 
concerned. In fact, as Mr. Haggin re- 
cently paid $6,000 for the dam of Firen- 
zi, and $3,000 for the dam of Salvator, 
it may be assumed that he has no design 
of retiring from the business or redu- 
cing the stock. As an instance of the 
facilities provided at Del Paso for the 
conduct of the business, it may be noted 
that the ranch owns its own railway 
cars, built to order from special designs, 
and all shipments go across the conti- 
nent as special trains, and on fast time. 
The whole establishment is in charge of 
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Superintendent John Mackey, a gentle- 
man of rare executive ability and thor- 
ouch knowledge of the horse. W. L. 
Sullivan is Secretary, and so complete 
is the organization that the great ranch 
goes on from year to year without the 
slightest indication of friction or con- 
fusion, and with less demonstration 
than a fair-sized vegetable garden. 

In the valley of Kern River, where 
Mr. Haggin has large landed interests, 
he has another breeding farm, devoted 
to general purpose and draft horses. 


cobbles cripple their joints, destroy their 
ambition, and consign them to the ped- 
dler’s wagon, the night hack, or the 
knacker, in a few years. 

The draft horse interests of California 
are inconsiderable. The hardy mule 
still retains his prestige in the moun- 
tains, the farmer does not need a heavy 
horse, and as a consequence, the only 
market for the more ponderous animal 
is among the truckmen of San Francis- 
co. For some reason, few of the recog- 
nized breeds of draft horses do well in 
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The general purpose horses are all well 
bred, with good pedigrees, and are sold 
in San Francisco at auction when four 
years old. These sales realize from $30,- 
099 to $40,000 each year, and yield a hand- 
some profit to the breeder. In many in- 
stances buyers have attended these San 
Francisco sales, bought a cheap horse 
for ordinary use, and found a fast trot- 
ter. Several of these Kern Valley an- 
imals have been winners of races, but 
they are not sold as such,—only as 
roadsters and horses of ail work, for 
which San Francisco has a large and 
teady demand. Business horses rarely 
last long in this city, where the slippery 
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this State. The Clydesdales were intro- 
duced at an early day, but their feet 
could not resist the ill effects of the dry 
climate, and they were abandoned. The 
English Glory was at one time recog- 
nized as a distinct family, — now graded 
and crossed until the name of Glory is 
no longer heard. 

The French horses — Normans and 
Percherons — are still here. The num- 
ber of breeders grows noticeably less as 
time goes on, the importations corres- 
pondingly so, and in a few years grades 
will be the only representatives of this 
class of animal. 

In the consideration of the horse in- 
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terests of California, it may be claimed 
that undue prominence is given to the 
race-horse. Undoubtedly, there are 
many,— there are some to the writer’s 
own knowledge,— whoclaim that he who 
breeds race-horses for the purpose of 
selling them to racing men is guilty of 
a moral crime, inasmuch as he deliberate- 
ly aids and encourages the iniquity of 
gambling on the tracks. The same 
charge might be made against the engi- 
neer that laid out the course, or the car- 





penter that erected the buildings. It is 
an absurdity in either case. Horse ra- 


cing is primarily a sport, one of the most 
exhilarating and fascinating recreations 
known to man. Some racing men may 
be gamblers, but many are not, and to 
accuse the breeder of complicity in crime 
because he sold a horse toa gambler, 
would be like denouncing the maker of 
tennis rackets, because somebody bet on 
a game. 
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Furthermore, the race course has been 
of incalculable benefit to all classes of 
society,— the ministerial not excepted. 
It is a trite saying that in this world 
things do not long remain stationary. 
They either go forward or back. The 
thoroughbred of today is the finest type 
of the genus Eguus the world has ever 
seen. He has been two hundred years 
reaching his present stage of perfection, 
and has been kept going forward solely 
by the stimulus of competition on the 
race course. Breeding for a better ani- 
mal by careful selection has been the 
constant effort all through that long pe- 
riod, and the test has always been the 
race course. The blood of this improved 
and improving racer has gone out to all 
classes of horses, and they have followed 
in his wake. Of the large number of 
horses, both thoroughbred and trotters, 
that have been sold from California for 
racing purposes, not twenty per cent 
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A BAKERSFIELD HORSE 
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A TYPICAL CALIFORNIA RACE COURSE, LOS ANGELES. 


will ever find a place as successful ra- 
cers. Onlythe first rank will be available 
on the track ; all the rest will go to other 
uses. They will be distributed through 
all manner of followings where a horse 
is needed as an assistant to man, and 
will do more and do it better than any 
“scrub” horse ever can. Some will be 
used for breeding purposes, and thus 
improve their coarser neighbors, to the 
manifest advantage of all. Still the cen- 
ter of the line of advancement will be 
the race course ; for there the effort to 
find the better horse will be constant. 


The horses bred in this State and sold 
to other parts bring in an annual cash 
result of over half a million of dollars. 
We have shipped them to Europe, Mex- 
ico, South America, Japan, China, Aus- 
tralia, British India, and even to Java. 
Aside from the money added to the 
wealth of California, the State has 
reaped great advantages from these ship- 
ments as an advertising proposition. 
The enterprising horse farmers that 
have brought these things about are cer- 
tainly entitled to the respectful consid- 
eration of their fellow citizens. 
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OUR POPPY. 















[SraTE FLOWER OF CALIFORNIA. ] 


The emperice and flour of floures alle.—Chaucer. 


WHEN the rose was made, 
I am afraid 

A pretty bit of sin 

Slipt in ; 

That blush —nohody knows 
The story of the rose. 


And the lily white, : 

A touch of blight 

Is on her saintly face ; 

A trace 

Ot — what? She and the rose, 
Their story no one knows. 


But Our Poppy’s flame, 
Nay, doubt, for shame! 
Smirch not her sturdy glow; 
All know 

Our Poppy from the morn 
The honest thing was born. 
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Our Poppy. 

























“Come,” said once the sun, 
“T will be one 

To shine into the grass, 

To pass 

New life into the earth 

For a god’s own beauty-birth.” 


“ Ay,” replied a star, 
S In night afar, 


“We'll see what we can do. 


- We two 

SS Will first make golden weather, 
CSS Then sow down there together.” 
Ss 


Now, deep under ground 
Was caught the sound 

Out of the western sky: 
“And I,” 

Spoke up a bright-eyed metal, 
“Will help tint every petal.” 





So, by day and night 

Of golden light, 

They made the golden weather, 
Together 

Sun and star did sow 

Down in the fields below ; 


Up the gold did burn, 

And, in its turn, 

Matched earth’s with heaven’s glory. 
‘ The story 

Of Our Poppy’s told, 

Our blossom of the gold. 


John Vance Cheney. 
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TWO LOVE SONGS. 


Love, place thy hand in mine, 
At its soft touch a gracious calm is stealing 
Across my heart ; the echoes of the past 
Sound faint as far-off bells at twilight pealing. 
By magic sweet, the past, the future, dies, 
In thy warm palm my happy present lies. 


Sweet heart, thy fingers form a chalice white, 
Within whose depths my very soul lies glowing, 
O, lift it to thy lips, that I may feel ' 
Thy light breath kiss it, softly coming, going. 
Of thy dear grace, I ask it for a sign, 

Love, place thy hand in mine. | 


If. 


SWEETHEART, I do not know 

How I may voice mine own heart’s love to thee ; ; 
As strains of music flow, 

To blend at,last in some sweet symphony, 
k’en.so from every part 

Of life there springs a tide of minstrelsy 
For thee, Sweetheart ! 


An old time friend art thou, 
For love like thine i waited many years ; 
It came at last, and now 
My soul smiles to thee thro’ a mist of tears, 
With reverent heart I bend 
And pray once more, as unto Him who hears, 
lor thee, my friend! 





Agnes Crary. 




















It was early inthe war. Richard Cob- 
den, to whom I took letters from Abra- 
man Lincoln and Horace Greeley, lived 
near the beautiful country town of Ha. 
zelmere, in Sussex, England, surrounded 
by his household gods and his ancestral 
oaks, on the same homestead once owned 
by his father, which was a gift from his 
grateful constituents,— the people of 
England,— after the great triumph of 
the Anti-Corn Law agitation, led by 
Cobden, and Bright, and Huskinson, and 
Peel. 

It was known to only a few in Eng- 
land that Mr. Cobden had, just before 
the Civil War, made large investments 
in the State of Illinois, and had been 
tendered the position of president of the 
Illinois Central Railroad. 

He was inclined to accept the place, 
and had partially perfected his plans to 
become an American citizen. The 
speedy downfall of Lord Palmerston, 
then Premier, and the rapid growth of 
liberalism in England, fostered and ad- 
vanced by the pending struggle in 
America, changed Mr. Cobden’s plans, 
and before the American conflict ended, 
John Bright was a member of a liberal 
Cabinet, with Gladstone as Prime Min- 
ister. 

Cobden cordially hated Lord Palmer- 
ston, and he had much to do with his 
downfall. No man in England felt a 
keener interest in the American ques- 
tion than did the great English common- 
er. He made no secret of his sympathy 
with the cause of the Union. He had 
been in constant correspondence with 
Mr. Lincoln, and felt for the many-sided 
American patriot the deepest affection. 
Both were engaged in a national and far- 
reaching struggle for the liberation of 
humanity, and defeat in America meant 
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another century of Tory domination in 
Great Britain. 

By. a sea-coal fire, late in the Novem- 
ber night, Mr. Cobden gave me his opin- 
ion of Abraham Lincoln in these words : 

“This -century has produced no man 
like him. Napoleon said, ‘The great 
heart makes the great soldier.’ Lincoln 
is not only a man of great heart, but he 
is a man of excellent understanding. 
The moral philosophers tell us that the 
intellect works best through the sensi- 
bilities. 

“ And he is a man who has risen from 
manual labor to the presidency of a 
great people, and to me he seems to be 
the one man God has raised up to give 
courage and enthusiasm to a people un- 
used to the arts of war, fighting what 
seems to me to be a doubtful battle, in 
the greatest conflict of modern times. 

“T like Mr. Lincoln’s intense venera- 
tion for what is true and good. 

“His sense of justice is exalted, and 
yet, while he has never studied states- 
manship in modern schools, he is capa- 
ble of writing, at times, monumental 
English. He has some of the same char- 
acteristics that made William the Silent 
great; and like Azeglio, the Italian 
statesman, he abjures the political 
finesse of Machiavelli, but rests his 
claims to victorious statesmanship on 
his wonderful good sense and his abso- 
lute good faith. ; 

“His reason seems to rule despoti- 
cally over his other faculties, and his con- 
science and his heart are ruled by his 
reason. It is Pascal who says sublimity 
is often encountered in daily life, and I 
know of nothing more sublime than the 
patience of your American President. 
He seems to be bent on making a repub- 
lic the great stature of an honest man. 
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“T speak of your struggle as doubtful, 
because Mr. Lincoln will have more to 
contend against in the hostility of for- 
eign powers than in the shattered and 
scattered resources of the Confederacy.” 

Mr. Cobden predicted the triumph of 
our arms, but he died before he had 
more than a Pisgah view of the prom- 
ised land, and John Bright held the place 
intended for Cobden in the cabinet till 
his Quaker notions rebelled against a 
war in Egypt for conquest, and he cast 
from him cabinet honors, never again to 
resume Office as the gift of the govern- 
ment. 

We sat till the early hours of the morn- 
ing, and I recall the great commoner’s 
tribute of affection to his colleague, the 
member from Birmingham, a passage 
from whose speech Mr. Cobden quoted : 
“ John Bright said, in a sun-burst of elo- 
oquence : — 

“*T love America: a land that dares 
to be great, and prosperous, and happy, 
without a monarchy, withqut an aris- 
tocracy, without a priesthood, who are 
the licensed vendors of that salvation 
wrought by love.” 

Mr. Cobden had some traits in com- 
mon with Mr. Lincoln. He had neither 
offensive egotism nor pretentious pride. 
He was a quiet, sincere, and unaffected 
gentleman. Of his introduction to the 
American minister at the Court of St. 
James,— Charles Francis Adams,— Mr. 
Cobden remarked, “ Mr. Adams is as 
cold as one of his own Massachusetts 
codfish; and when introduced, only 
touches the extreme tipsof your fingers.” 

This was the same Mr. Adams who, 
after the death of Abraham Lincoln, 
delivered a lecture in Boston, fo estab- 
lish the fact that for all the victories in 
diplomacy, on the battlefield, and in state- 
craft, President Lincoln was indebted 
to the superior culture and cunning of 
William H. Seward. 

Mr. Seward himself was too great to 
ever lay claim to such distinction. To 
the Secretary of State’s knowledge of the 
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world, and his power of reaching men 
even by devious ways, Mr. Lincoln often 
yielded,— but the masterful spirit ein 
that “combine” was not that of the ex- 
governor of New York. Lincoln was the 
master, Seward was the complement of 
the master. 

But there was nothing offensive nor 
arrogant in the President. He took his 
proper place. He was a natural-born 
McGregor. He knew his rights, and he 
dared maintain them. 

Ceremony hath made many fools, 
It is an easy way unto a duchess. 

Abraham Lincoln was not a ceremo- 
nious man. But the President of the 
United States was also a great politician. 

But let me first relate how Mr. Lin- 
coln startled Washington inthe first year 
of his administration. 

General Edward D. Baker was a sena- 
tor from California. He was as eloquent 
as Bossuet or Fenelon. He had the con- 
science of the fight in him, and he was 
the only senator in Congress who, sword 
in hand, fell in battle with his feet to the 
foe. When Ball’s Bluff had been reached, 
under the unfortunate orders of General 
Stone, in the deadly rain of the Confed- 
erate artillery, the boys, who loved their 
General, said :— 

“General Baker, lie down.” 

He lifted his cap and bowed, but said, 
“ Soldiers, a general cannot lie down in 
the face of the enemy.” 

A rifle ball through the forehead, as 
he spoke, ended a noble life. 

But when Senator Baker first took his 
seat in the Senate, and while he lived, he 
had unbounded power and influence 
with Lincoln. He even named many of 
the office-holders in Oregon and Neva- 
da, for the Senator had practised law in 
both States. A delegation from Nevada 
called at the White House, with written 
charges against Baker, affecting his 
moral character, and protesting against 
his influence with the President regard- 
ing official patronage on the Pacific 
Slope. 
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Together in Sangamon County had 
“Ed” Baker and “ Abe”’ Lincoln toiled 
through the sparsely settled country, 
through doubt and danger, and hunger 
and cold, till both became eminent law- 
yers in the early history of Illinois. The 
President, with unusual sternness in his 
face, read the protest against Senator 
Baker. 

There were a dozen prominent men 
from the wild and woolly West, who felt 
sure they had spiked Senator Baker’s 
gun. 

Mr. Lincoln rose to his full height, 
tore the protest to shreds, cast the frag- 
ments in the fire, and as he bowed the 
protestants out of the east room of the 
White House, he said: “Gentlemen, I 
know Senator Baker. We were boys 
together in Illinois. I believe in him. 
And you have taken the wrong course 
to make yourself influential with this 
administration at Senator Baker’s ex- 
pense!” 

This stubborn devotion to his old 
friend and companion in arms spread over 
Washington like wildfire, and neither be- 
fore nor after that day did anybody ever 
try to climb into high place with Lin- 
coln, by pulling somebody else down,— 
when the President’s friendship was en- 
listed. In four years’ close acquaintance 
I never heard him speak ill of man or 
woman. 

It was apropos of this incident that 
Mr. Lincoln said to Henry Wilson, of 
Massachusetts : — 

“If ever this free people, if ever this 
government itself, shall become utterly 
demoralized, it will come from this hu- 
man wriggle and struggle for office; a 
way to live without work,” —adding, 
with charming frankness and inimitable 
naivete, “from which ‘complaint’ I am 
not free myself!” 

The wit of the President is illustrated 
in a story Orville H. Browning, a great 
Illinois lawyer, tells of him. A gentle- 
man driving along the Springfield road 
was accosted by Mr. Lincoln, who said : 
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“Will you have the goodness to take 
my overcoat to town for me?” 

“ With pleasure,” replied the stranger, 
“but how will you get it again?” 

“O, very readily,” said Mr. Lincoln, 
“as I intend to remain in it.” 

The campaign in which Governor A. 
G. Curtin was for a second time made 
governor of Pennsylvania was a crucial 
period, full of deepest anxiety to the 
President. Desiring to show his appre- 
ciation of the unselfish devotion of a 
young lawyer who took prominent part 
in that political struggle, Mr. Lincoln 
sent for him, and said: “ You have the 
right idea of patriotism,—it is a duty. 
You have never asked for anything, and 
I want to send you on a confidential 
mission to Europe. Go see Secretary 
Seward.” 

Nothing was said by Seward about 
going abroad, but in one week he was 
sent to Europe. Governor Morgan, of 
New York, enclosed a draft to the young 
attorney for $2,000, and it was not till 
his return from Europe that Governor 
Morgan assured him that all the arrange- 
ments for the journey abroad were 
planned and perfected by President Lin- 
coln, even to sending the draft for $2,000. 

To an applicant eager for office, he 
said: “ There are no emoluments that 
properly belong to patriotism. I brought 
nothing with me to the White House, 
nor am I likely to carry anything out.” 

And the hand so often eagerly 
stretched out to save from death the 
young soldier, or sentinel overcome by 
sleep at his post, could unhesitatingly 
set his seal of approval to the finding 
of a court martial dismissing. a soldier 
the service for drunkenness. I sat be- 
side the President in Washington, on a 
balmy summer day which I shall not 
soon forget. There was that warm, 
sympathetic silence in the atmosphere 
that gives to Indian summer days al- 
most a human tenderness of feeling, — 
a delicate haze, that seemed only the 
kindly air made visible. 
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An officer wearing the insignia of a 
colonel’s rank came in, and Mr. Lincoln 
was full of sympathy, which he shed 
like the summer rain, “which makes 
the fields it hastes to bright and green.” 
He drew his chair near the colonel, 
whose complaint was, in brief, that he 
had unjustly been dismissed from the 
army for drunkenness on duty. The 
officer had a good and gallant record. 
Lincoln knew him. He never forgot 
such acase. The lines in the soldier's 
face told their own story of long and 
unrestrained indulgence. 

Mr. Lincoln heard the story patiently. 
He rose up, and as was his habit when 
moved deeply, he grasped the soldier’s 
right hand in both his own, and said: 
“Colonel, I know your story. But you 
carry your own condemnation in your 
face.” 

The tears were in his voice, and to the 
soldier, who walked out without a word, 
Lincoln appeared like aslice of the day of 
judgment. The only comment the Pres- 
ident made subsequently to me was, 
“T dare not restore this man to his rank 
and give him charge of a thousand men, 
when he ‘ puts an enemy into his mouth 
to steal away his brains.’” 

No more touching incident in Lin- 
coln’s life has ever appeared than that 
contained in a story told by General 
Sherman, at a dinner at the Hoffman 
House, in February. It came directly 
from William H. Seward. 

It was the Sunday morning habit of 
that gracious optimist, Mr. Seward, to 
spend his Sunday morning with Presi- 
dent Lincoln, in the east room of the 
White House. After the President had 
been shaved in his own room, he accom- 
panied his Secretary of State across 
Pennsylvania Avenue, and over fo the 
Seward mansion, now occupied by Sec- 
retary Blaine. One Sunday morning, a 
tall, military figure was pacing up and 
down in front of Secretary Seward’s 
It was during the last year of 

He saluted the President in 


house. 
the war. 
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military fashion as the two statesmen 
passed him ; but there was something in 
his expression that arrested Mr. Lin- 
coln’s attention. The soldier was a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in a Pennsylvania regi- 
ment. 

Emotional himself, the President was 
swift to detect unusual emotion in oth- 
ers. He walked up to the officer who 
had saluted him, and shook hands with 
him, saying, “ You seem to be in a peck 
of trouble.”’ 

“Yes,” said the lieutenant-colonel 
slowly, “I am in deep trouble; my wife 
is dying at our home in the interior of 
Pennsylvania, and my application for a 
furlough fortwo weeks wasperemptorily 
refused yesterday by my colonel. My 
God! what can I do? If I go home, my 
colonel will surely brand me a deserter. 
I shall be arrested on my return,— and 
shall military etiquette keep me away 
from my dying wife?” 

Mr. Lincoln was visibly affected. 
“Never mind, young man,” said he, 
“we'll try and fix this matter.” 

He pulled a card from his vest pocket, 
and as he leaned against the broad oaken 
door of the Seward mansion, after the 
Secretaty had handed him a lead pencil, 
he wrote on the back of the visiting 
card :— 

Epwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 

It is my desire that Lieutenant Colonel 


granted leave of absence for fifteen days, to see his 
A. LINCOLN, 


be 





dying wife. 

The officer trembled like a leaf, speech- 
less with emotion, and as he was hasten- 
ing away, Lincoln, as if to conceal his 
own feelings, playfully shook his index 
finger at the officer, and said, “ If I ever 
catch you in Washington again I’]] make 
a brigadier general of you.” 

Mr. Seward said : “ Mr. Lincoln made 
no further allusion to the incident, ex- 
cept to say when they entered the house, 
‘I reckon Napoleon the First was right 
when he said, “the great heart makes 
the good soldier.”’”’ 

President Lincoln possessed to an 
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eminent degree candor, which comes 
from the Latin, and freely translated 
means, “ whiteness of soul.” When he 
was acandidate for renomination, he did 
not disguise his anxiety to go back to 
the White House for four years more, 
“to finish,” as he quaintly expressed it, 
“the great job the people had given him 
to do.” 

I have said Mr. Lincoln was a con- 
summate politician. His cabinet con- 
tained three men who were candidates 
for the presidency before the Chicago 
Convention which nominated him,— 
Bates, of Missouri ; Cameron, of Penn- 
sylvania ; and Seward. Yet these were 
his most devoted and trusted counsel- 
lors and allies. When there was any 
misunderstanding in the cabinet, Wm. 
H. Seward would hie himself to Auburn, 
and in an oracular utterance he would 
praise the “Divine Stanton,” and re- 
store peace to a distracted cabinet. 
Bennet the elder, of the New York Her- 
ald, attacked Mr. Lincoln’s administra- 
tion remorselessly, for alleged favorit- 
ism shown Jay Cook & Company, the 
bankers. James Gordon Bennet was of- 
fered the mission to England, with the 
understanding that he would not accept 
it. But the attacks against Lincoln were 
changed to sub-acute denunciation of 
Salmon P. Chase, whose pronounced de- 
sire to succeed Mr. Lincoln made the 
President uncomfortable, and caused 
Secretary Chase to give up the Treasury 
portfolio. 

But even here the magnanimity of the 
sweet-spirited martyr of Springfield was 
shown, for two weeks before Chase left 
the cabinet he asked Mr. Lincoln to 
sign the commission of Chase’s nomina- 
tion for collector of Buffalo. Lincoln 


signed the commission without a word. 
I remonstrated with him for putting his 
rival’s friend into power, in a place 
where he could injure Lincoln in the ap- 
proaching Baltimore Convention. With 
a merry twinkle in his eye, and a smile 
that had no taint of malice in it, he 
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looked down on me and said, “I reckon 

we are strong enough to stand it.” 
Chase, even out of the cabinet, was 

still formidable as a presidential candi- 


date. And added to this, Montgomery 
Blair, Lincoln’s Postmaster-General, be- 
came an avowed candidate for the suc- 
cession. The sea hath bounds, but the 
deep desire of the Blair family for office 
had none. 

Henry Winter Davis’s animosity 
against Montgomery Blair had much to 
do with the inspiration and antagonism 
of his opposition to Abraham Lincoln’s 
ideas of reconstruction. Winter Davis 
could have been named in place of Han- 
nibal Hamlin for Vice-President at Chi- 
cago, but he declined. The same place 
was again offered him at Baltimore, 
where Seward and Thurlow Weed de- 
feated by two votes Greeley’s candidate 
for the vice-presidency, the brilliant and 
versatile lawyer, Lyman Tremaine, of 
New York. 

Meeting Davis, of Maryland, in the 
rotunda of the Capitol in May, I said, 
“Will you accept a place on the ticket 
with Lincoln, for Vice-President ?” 

He was as proud as Lucifer before his 
fall. I recall his scornful look, and his 
reply, “Vice-President behind that 
thing in the White House — No!” 

But he lived to regret his hasty decis- 
ion, and Winter Davis died a thoroughly 
disappointed politician, of great and 
commanding powers. 

Later on in the same year I stood near 
Lincoln at a public reception. Vicks- 
burg and Gettysburg had comeand gone. 
Montgomery Blair, with a presidential 
bee in his bonnet big as a bunible-bee, 
had gone with the twining woodbine, 
when he woke up in the morning, and 
fuund a laconic note, in pencil, from 
Lincoln, saying :— 

“The time has come.” 

Blair’s decapitation pleased Winter 
Davis, for the Maryland factions walked 
over ashes thinly covering fires, and he 
began to call at the White House recep- 
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tions. Lincoln saw him standing in the 
crowd in the reception room, but evi- 
dently averse to coming near him. 
“Well,” said this gentle, tranquil spirit, 
“T am glad to see Winter Davis here. 
He has not darkened these doors for 
two years.” 

Near Davis stood a tall, well-formed, 
middle-sized man, with aquiline nose 
and soldierly bearing. It was General 
Meade. 

With more feeling than I ever knew 
him to display, Lincoln touched my arm, 
and said : “ There’s General Meade,— a 
good soldier, but he missed the oppor- 
tunity of his life when he failed to cut 
to pieces Lee’s army at Falling Waters.” 

It has been contended with great ve- 
hemence that our great Union victories 
nominated and elected Abraham Lin- 
coln fora second term. This statement 
is not supported by the history of that 
period. Seward always hoped to be 
President, even while staying the rash 
hands of that “ Passionate Pilgrim,” An- 
drew Johnson, of Tennessee; and you 
may trace the annals of chivalry back to 
Charlemagne without finding a devotion 
more tender or more loyal than that of 
William H. Seward for that great, meek, 
gentle, tranquil spirit, Abraham Lin- 
coln,— the product of the composite and 
irregular civilization of the Western 
country, half a century ago. 

Hannibal Hamlin, Vice-President, does 
not think the victorious march of our 
armies elected Lincoln. He writes from 

BANGOR, July,11, 1889. 
Dear Sir :— 

Your letter reached me yesterday. I remember 
you quite well. In my judgment, the renomination 
of President Lincoln was of solely, due to the vic- 
tories of our armies in the field. Our people had ab- 
solute faith in his unquestioned honesty and in his 
great ability, the purity of his life, and in his admin- 
istration as a whole. That was what led to his nom- 
ination,— they were the great primary causes that 
produced the result, stimulated undoubtedly by our 
victories in the field. Such is my decided opinion, 
and I have no doubt about it as I express it to you. 

Yours very truly, 
H. HAMLIN. 
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The following letter from the great 
commoner of Pennsylvania, Thaddeus 
Stevens, when Congress was in session 
the entire summer, throws some light 
on an important and interesting period 
of our national history :— 


WASHINGTON, July 6, 1866. 

Dear Sir: 1 have today received both your letter 
and your telegram, asking me to make a speech in 
New York City against Andrew Johnson’s ‘ Policy.’ 

First, as to the letter:— You ask me about Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s renomination. It came about in the 
most natural manner. There will be no more men 
like Abraham Lincoln in this century. 

There was no reason why he should be “‘ swapped” 
in crossing the stream. I approved of General 
Cameron’s memorial of the Pennsylvania legislature 
to the people, urging a second term for Abraham 
Lincoln, and I well remember that you followed suit 
with the legislature of your own State. 

Second, as to my making a speech at the Cooper 
Institute, New York City, I would gladly go there ; 
especially, too, as your request is backed by my old 
friend, Horace Greeley. Say to the editor of the 
Tribune, that I feel it is my duty to stay and fight 
the Beasts at Ephesus, here! Andrew Johnson isa 
dangerous man. What is his “ Policy,” nobody 
known to me, on the earth or under it, can exactly 
discover. There are not more than five men of ab- 
solute courage in either house of Congress. But we 
are not going to lose this great battle for the liberty 
of all. Tell Mr. Greeley, that in my view, it is too 
early to publicly agitate the question as to the nom- 
inee for the presidency in 1868. 

But there are already many cabals in that direc- 
tion in this city of sinful politicians. 

My sympathies, down to a very recent date, have 
been entirely with Mr. Chase. But you will be sur- 
prised to know that General Grant came to my house 
on Capitol Hill a few nights ago, and after locking 
the door, said :— 

** Mr. Stevens, I know that you have been in doubt 
as to my position ; but I came here to tell you where 
I stand. In the not improbable event of a conflict 
between Andrew Johnson and the Congress of the 
United States, I will be found standing by this Con- 
gress.” 

This statement lifted a load from my mind. 

Johnson is an aggressive man, with little intellect 
and less real courage, obstinate and ignorant, believ- 
ing thoroughly in himself, but he possesses a rough 
fidelity to his friends. 

And now that wecan put our finger on Grant, I 
am clear that he will be nominated for President, 
and elected. I no longer feel at liberty to fight 
Grant. You can tell Mr. Greeley this, for I know 
he is devoted to the Chief Justice. God does reign, 
and I have now no fear of losing what has cost us 
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so much. But I do fear the reign of organized law- 
lessness in the South. Johnson calls himself the 
Moses of the colored race, but he isa ‘*‘ Moses” who 
will never get out of the bulrushes. 


Yours, 
THADDEUS STEVENS. 


That the President was alarmed at the 
threatened revolt in the Republican 
party there can be no doubt. But he 
never swerved in his course, but was in 
the habit of saying, with engaging frank- 
ness: “The way to get an office is to 
deserve it; and if I don’t deserve a re- 
election, I will not mourn at the pros- 
pect of laying down these burdens.” 

When cabinet differences became dan- 
gerous enough to threaten a dissolution 
of the cabinet, he ceased to call his con- 
stitutional advisers together, and for 
over a year they had no formal cabinet 
session ; and when twenty United States 
senators called upon him in a body, in- 
tent on complaining to the President of 
Stanton’s conduct of the war, the Pres- 
ident’s sense of humor did not desert 
him, and he told a story about Blondin 
crossing Niagara. “Would you,” said 
Mr. Lincoln, “ when certain death wait- 
ed on a single false step on the part of 
the celebrated rope-walkef.—would you 
cry out, ‘Blondin! stoop a little more! 
Go a little faster! Slow up! Lean 
more to the north! Lean a little more 
to the south?’ No. You would keep 
your mouths shut. 

“Now we are doing the best we can. 
We are pegging away at the rebels. We 
have as big a job on hand as was ever 
entrusted to mortal hands to manage. 
The government is carrying an im- 
mense weight. Don’t badgerit. Keep 
silent, and we’ll get you safe across.” 

No delegation of senators ever again 
attempted to dictate to Abraham Lin- 
coln the manner in which one end of the 
civil war should be conducted. 

The friends of Chief Justice Chase 
were very active, and a convention had 
been called, which resolved upon forcing 
a third ticket in the field. 
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In the midst of these plots and coun- 
terplots in regard to the presidential 
succession, Simon Cameron returned 
from Europe. He had been Minister 
to Russia. Though Mr. Lincoln had 
asked for his resignation, in response to 
the clamor against this common-sense 
statesman, who possessed undoubted 
courage, and who was distinguished for 
unyielding fidelity to his friends, I have 
it from General Cameron's own lips that 
there was never any change in the. 
pleasant relations between the President 
and the Pennsylvania Senator, whom he 
had chosen as his war-minister. On the 
contrary, Edwin M. Stanton was made 
Secretary of War, chiefly on the recom- 
mendation of General Cameron and 
John W. Forney, the latter having won 
President Lincoln’s undying friendship 
and confidence by his gallant fight 
against his former friends in the anti- 
Lecompton struggle. General Cameron 
said, in an interview three months be- 
fore he died : — 

“T believed the time had come to 
make public expression of the popular 
confidence in Mr. Lincoln, and the gen 
eral popular desire for his renomination. 

“The Wade-Davis manifesto had 
made a profound impression on a pow- 
erful coterie of leading politicians in the 
East, who thought they had not been 
been consulted sufficiently in the man- 
agement of the war. Henry Winte 
Davis was an ‘off ox’ in politics, but he 
was a brilliant, strong, and courtly man 
and his name stood for Southern Re 
publicanism, and his colleague in the 
political revolt, bold Ben Wade, was a 
power in the State of Ohio,— and asa 
radical leader he was strong in the na- 
tion. I went to Washington and hada 
talk with Zach. Chandler, of Michigan, 
—a man with the courage of a Numid- 
ian lion; as strong a man as there was 
in the Senate,—a man of affairs, who 
always said what he meant. Chandler 
was devoted to Mr. Lincoln’s fortunes. 
I went to Harrisburg forthwith, and pre- 
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pared a memorial or address on behalf 
of the Senate and House at Harrisburg, 
setting forth that, in their opinion, the 
best interests of the country required 
the renomination and the re-election of 
Abraham Lincoln for a second term. 

“The Legislature, toa man in favor 
of the dominant party, signed the ad- 
dress. I carried it to Mr. Lincoln, who 
was too open and honest a statesman to 
conceal his gratification at this indorse- 
ment by the Legislature of Pennsylva- 
nia of himself and his administration. 
The document was given to the world 
by the Associated Press, and the tide 
began to turn against the malcontents 
who for six months had plotted to make 
Lincoln’s renomination dangerous, if 
not impracticable, before the Baltimore 
Convention, which was to meet in the 
coming June.” 

The writer of this article was a mem- 
ber of the Legislature of New Jersey at 
this critical period in the history of the 
country and of the President. 

Mr. Lincoln received four electoral 
votes from New Jersey in 1860, and ex- 
plained the reason he did not get seven 
electoral votes from the same State in 
1864 by stating the fact that the New 
Jersey soldiers were not permitted to 
vote in the field. I had no difficulty in 
following General Cameron’s lead, and 
in successfully urging the members fa- 
vorable to Mr. Lincoln’s cause to sign 
a memorial in favor of his re-election. 

It was done, and it was in these 
words : — 

JANUARY 15, 1863. 
70 Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States: 

The members of the Legislature of New Jersey 
desire to express to the President of the United 
States our admiration and our gratitude for the vigor 
and the statesmanship displayed in conducting this 
Administration through the dangers which menace us 
abroad and the treason which threatens us at home. 
We believe that the hand of Divine Providence was 
manifested in your election four years ago, and we 
are firmly convinced that your patience and courage, 
as well as your fidelity to liberty endangered by law- 
lessness in arms, demand your election as President 
in 1864, as the expression of a grateful people, of 
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¢ 
their affectionate respect for you as a man and as a 


President, who has so long ruled over us with wis- 
dom and moderation. You have made power gentle 
and obedience /téera/ ; and we believe that in four 
years more, under your guidance, this nation will 
become what it ought to be, and what its Divine 
Author intended it to be,— nota vast plantation on 
which to breed human beings for purposes of lust 
and bondage ; but it will become a new Valley of 
Jehosaphat, where all the nations of the earth can 
assemble together, and, under a common flag, wor- 
shiping a common God, celebrate the resurrection of 
human freedom. 


One of Mr. Lincoln’s characteristics 
was his ineffable tenderness toward 
others. He wrote injuries in the sand, 
benefits on marble. The broad mantle 
of his enduring charity covered a multi- 
tude of sins in a soldier. He loved jus- 
tice with undying and solicitous affec- 
tion, but he hated every deserter from 
the great army of humanity. He was 
dowered with the love of love. He 
stopped the conveyance which carried 
Orville H. Browning, a great lawyer, and 
himself to court, in Illinois, to save a 
wounded hare, hiding in a fence corner. 
And when his command in the Black 
Hawk War insisted on killing an old 
and friendless Indian prisoner, Lincoln 
saved the Indian’s life at the peril of his 
own, and when his men complained that 
Lincoln was bigger and stronger than 
they were, he expressed his readiness to 
fight a duel with pistols with the leader 
of the malcontents, and thus ended the 
cruel controversy. 

He was always equal to the occasion, 
whether saving a sleeping sentinel by’ 
one stroke of the pen from a dishonored 
grave, or writing that bold and steady 
signature to the Proclamation of Eman- 
cipation, which made the black race give 
him a crown of immortelles. 

And the negro preacher in Vicksburg 
said of him, “ Massa Linkum, he ebery- 
whar ; he know eberyt’ing ; he walk de 
earf like de Lord!” 

Abraham Lincoln could say true 
things when just resentment required 
censure. He released some prisoners 
on the other side of the “divide,” in 
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1863. The wife of one of these insisted 
“that her husband was a religious man, 
even if he was a rebel.”’ 

Mr. Lincoln wrote the release slowly, 
as if in doubt and without smiling, 
handed it to the now happy wife, but 
said, with keen irony :— 

“You say your husband is a religious 
man ; tell him when you meet him that I 
say I am not much of a judge of religion, 
but that, in my opinion, the religion that 
sets men to rebel and fight against their 
government, because, as they think, that 
government does not sufficiently help 
some men eat their bread in the sweat of 
other men’s faces, is not the sort of re- 
ligion upon which people can get to 
heaven.” 

Even in this act he showed the zo- 
blesse qui oblige ! 

Mr. Lincoln once told Horace Dem- 
ming, a Connecticut congressman, when 
he had been importuned to join a church, 
that “when any church will inscribe 
over its altar as its sole qualification the 
Saviour’s condensed statement of the 
substance of Law and Gospel,— ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with a// 
thy heart and with all thy soul, and ¢hy 
neighbor as thyself,’ —that church will I 
join with all my heart.” 

His great good sense was shown in 
his making Dick Gower a lieutenant in 
the regular army. Dick had shown his 
bravery and his capacity among the 
Western Indians, but was rejected by 
the board of military martinets at Wash- 
ington, because he “did not know what 
an abattis, or echelon, or hollow square 
was. “Well,” sharply said the dz//etant 
officer with a single eye-glass, “what 
would you do with your command if the 
cavalry should charge on you?” 

Dick was there. “I’d give them 
Jesse, that’s what I’d do; and I’d make 
a hollow square in every mother’s son 
of them.” 

Lincoln signed his commission, and 
Dick made a famous soldier. 

That excellent Bourbon Democrat, 
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Congressman Vaux, of Philadelphia, has 
of late years changed his views about 
President Lincoln. He tells an inter- 
esting story about the Proclamation of 
Emancipation. The classic and schol- 
arly Vaux had been making speeches 
in Connecticut, and, came home with 
Frank P. Blair, of Missouri, who was 
very close to the many-sided patriot 
President while the war lasted. When 
General Frank P. Blair was returning 
to New York he told Richard Vaux 
this story :— 

Mr. Lincoln had become impatient at 
General McClellan’s delay on the Penin- 
sula, and asked Frank Blair to go with 
him to see the commanding General. 
The country was a volcano, smoking, 
and ready for eruption. 

The distinguished visitors arrived on 
a hot day, and went straight to McClel- 
lan’s headquarters. They were received 
with scant courtesy, and the command- 
ing General did not ask the President 
to eat ordrink. Lincoln sat in his white 
linen duster, uncomfortably silent, with 
his long and sinewy limbs doubled up 
like a jack knife, till finally General Mc- 
Clellan broke the dense silence by say- 
ing, 

“ Mr. President, have you received the 
letter I mailed you yesterday ?” 

“No,” courteously replied Lincoln ; 
“T must have passed it on the way.” 

McClellan then requested his chief of 
staff to find a copy of the letter. It was 
speedily produced, and General McClel- 
lan proceeded to crush Mr. Lincoln by* 
reading his vituperative attack on Stan- 
ton, with reflections on Lincoln’s con- 
duct of the war. 

Lincoln’s peaceful smile vanished. 
When the letter ended he rose quickly, 
looking neither to the right nor left, — 
not waiting for any farewell to General 
McClellan. 

He seemed oppressed with the con- 
sciousness of the dangers of the military 
as well as the political situation of 
things. He drove slowly with General 
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Blair over to the boat which was to con- 
vey them from Harrison’s Landing back 
to Washington. When the vessel had 
started, Mr. Lincoln, for the first time 
since leaving McClellan’s tent, broke the 
silence, and said to General Blair :— 

“Frank, I now understand this man. 
That letter is General McClellan’s bid 
for the presidency. I will stop that 
game. Now is the time to issue the 
procl: mation, emancipating the slaves.” 

He forthwith issued the Proclamation 
of Emancipation. 

Within a week after the world was 
startled by a new charter of freedom for 
the slave. Mr. Lincoln said to me in 
the White House :— 

“I told you a year ago that Henry 
Ward Beecher and Horace Greeley 
gave me no rest because I would not 
free the negroes. The time had not 
come. I read what you said in the Sen- 
ate, and you struck the right chord when 
you said: ‘The President argued the 
case like a Western lawyer. He did not 
intend that this immortal document 
should be regarded as the “ Pope’s bull 
against the comet,” as the doubting 
Thomases said it would be. +. 4 
He waited the fullness of time, and when 
the life of the nation hung trembling in 
the balance, invoking “the considerate 
judgment of mankind and the gracious 
favor of Almighty God,” he launched 
that immortal proclamation, which made 
Mr. Lincoln the foremost soldier in the 
world in the great battle for the libera- 

*tion of humanity.’ 

“You are right,” said the President, 
with a smile of exaltation and exulta- 
tion. “I was tired that day. But you 
will see no trace of doubt or hesitation 
in my signature to my greatest and mest 
enduring contribution to the history of 
the war.” 

General Edward Bend Grubb, emi- 
nent as a soldier and as a civilian, was a 
lieutenant in the army of the Potomac 
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when Lincoln visited McClellan at Har- 
rison’s Landing. 

He corroborates the story of Richard 
Vaux and General Blair, and reiterates 
the cold and cavalier treatment of the 
President at the hands of the arrogant 
commanding General. Jefferson Davis, 
with divine concurrence, became the 
most eminent of practical abolitionists, 
and history already verifies the substan- 
tive fact that George B. McClellan was, 
unwittingly, the proximate cause of 
hastening the advent of the Proclama- 
tion of Emancipation, which sealed the 
doom of that remorseless power that for 
one hundred years had clasped the Bible 
with handcuffs and festooned the cross 
of Christ with chains. 

A nature tinged and saddened by his 
early and romantic passion for Ann 
Ruttledge must always remain an enig- 
ma to a careless world, who did not un- 
derstand how, to an intense nature like 
Lincoln's, such a passion for a gracious 
and gifted woman was as divine as duty, 
and stronger than death, He was— 
added to the strong, masterful, practi- 
cal side of his nature,— of “imagination 
all compact,” and his was a spirit 

Made sad and sure 

By many sorrows and one love. 
He felt keenly, and often so expressed 
himself, the great loneliness of power, 
and he “grappled to him with hooks of 
steel” those who loved him not for the 
largess of office, but who clung to him 
because they saw and loved in him the 
deep, underlying, pathetic, self-abnega- 
tion of his pure, unselfish, and lofty 
soul. And the history of this sad, glad, 
wise, quaint, and lovable man from out 
of the West, (as great as he was pure,) 
will live forever ; and will grow into the 
granite base on which shall be built the 
statue of an ideal statesman, in a Re- 
public of Honest Men, where pure law 
shall be measured only by perfect free- 


dom. 
James M. Scovel. 
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A MOUNTAIN FIRE. 


Mrs. McGRreGor sat darning stock- 
ings, one fine August morning, by the 
open window of the little sitting-room. 
On the table at her side lay a novel, and 
every once in a while the little woman, 
with a sigh, turned a longing glance at 
its worn blue cover. After finishing the 
scarlet sock she had been at work upon, 
she bustled to the door, which looked 
out on the road winding through the 
valley, from the Pilarcitos Cafion in the 
north, to the “ coast’ stage road in the 
south. 

“T declar’, Tumas,” she exclaimed, 
adjusting her spectacles as she spoke, 
“T do b'lieve the fire’s comin’ right over 
the range. The smoke’s pourin’ down 
thick from the caion, an’ it ‘pears like 
the brush is burnin’ upat the lake. Lor 
me! what ’ll we do if it comes this way ? 
Like as not we’ll jest roast ‘live.” 

Her husband, an old man lying in an 
invalid’s chair, on being thus addressed 
madea feeble gesture with his right arm. 
He was a hopeless paralytic, “jest wait- 
in’ for the las’ stroke,” as his wife was 
wont to tell Miss Anna, the parson’s sis- 
ter, who brought her jellies and novels 
now and then. 

“John’s been gone this half hour,” 
she exclaimed, divining her husband’s 
meaning, “ but he promised to be back 
this afternoon ’fore dark, so it won’t do 
no good ter fret an’ worry. He didn’t 
think the fire was half way dangerous, 
an’ I allers put a big store by what John 
says.” 

After thus declaring her implicit con- 
fidence in her son’s opinion, she wheeled 
her husband out upon the porch, which 
extended half way around the low, ram- 
bling cottage. Here she left him, and 
went out to the small stable, usually oc- 
cupied by the sorrel pony, which John 
had driven to San Mateo that morning. 


John McGregor, their only child, was 
a likely young man. He had procured 
work upon the dam, then in process of 
construction at the southern end of the 
valley, and in consequence he was 
obliged to leave his parents alone the 
greater part of the time. In the hunt- 
ing season his mother was able to board 
sportsmen, thus making a little money 
to lay by for a “ rainy day.” 

From the porch of the house, buried 
as it was in a tangle of brush, wild cherry, 
hazel nut, and a dense growth of chap- 
arral, one could see for miles up and 
down the beautiful valley that lies be- 
tween the Coast Range of mountains on 
the west and the San Mateo foothills on 
the east. From the back of the house, 
this bright summer morning, came a 
flood of melody from the thrushes, 
perched in the madrojios, which climbed 
the steep mountain side like a battalion 
of red-coated recruits. Here and there 
they were joined by straggling manzan- 
itas and live oaks, till they reached and 
were lost in the army of redwoods mar- 
shaled in battle array far above, on the 
crest of the dark mountains. 

Four or more miles to the south athin, 
gauzy veil of smoke was wafted over the 
tops of these warriors, and floated down 
the valley, spreading and losing itself in 
the distant blue haze. In the north, 
where the mountains narrowed and 
curved, at the mouth of the Pilarcitos 
Cajiada, laya heavy cloud of black smoke, 
pushed down from the burning brush 
beyond. 

In the dry season these mountain fires 
are of frequent occurrence, and are gen- 
erally attributed to the carelessness of 
hunters, and although they often spread 
many miles, there is rarely any difficulty 
in extinguishing them, once they en- 
croach upon cultivated land. 
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The old man lay there, watching the 
soft clouds in the blue sky, at the same 
time sniffing gratefully at the odor of 
the cinnamon and Castilian roses, which 
ran riot in drifts of pink and white over 
the roof of the porch. From the barn 
dame his wife’s shrill, piping tones, call- 
ing the chickens to their breakfast of 
corn and scraps. They answered her call 
promptly, as appearing from all parts of 
the yard they fell over each other, and 
made the feathers and bits of straw fly, 
in their haste to reach the barn. 

Mrs. McGregor busied herself next 
about the garden, which everywhere 
showed signs of true New England 
thrift. Her head was protected from the 
sun by a brown gingham sun-bonnet, as 
she picked the green seeds of the nas- 
turtiums for pickles, or tied up the sweet 
pea vines, which the chickens persisted 
in scratching down. 

In the afternoon, as she washed up 
after the noon meal, she looked anxious- 
ly out of the window now and then. 

“T do hope John ‘ll *hurry,” she mur- 
mured, as she hung the last dishcloth 
on the rail of the sunny back steps. “ He 
did say it was onsartin if he’d come 
back tonight, but I guess when he sees 
the smoke over here, he’ll jest come 
a-flyin’. I don’t ’xactly like the looks on 
it myself.” 

Then, after peeping in upon her snor- 
ing husband in the sitting-room, she 
shut the front door to keep out the flies, 
and. seated herself in the frayed ham. 
mock, which on warm afternoons was 
her especial delight. 

“T declare,” she exclatmed, as she 
leaned back and prepared to enjoy to its 
fullest extent the novel .in her hand, 
“It’s right good o’ Miss Anna to fetch 
me these novels, I do have sech a hank- 
erin’ arter ’em. Ma allers did say I 
warn 't good fur much when I gota novel 
ter read, fur I’d jest go out ter the or- 
chard and hide till it was finished.” 

There was nothing unusual in the lit- 
tle woman’s thus talking to herself. She 
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had fallen into the habit from the lonely 
life she led, for her husband seldom, if 
ever, paid any attention to her remarks. 
Indeed, it was doubtful whether he un- 
derstood them a great part of the time, 
as his mind shared in a measure the 
disease of his body. 

The sultry afternoon passed wichout 
event, save for the passing of numerous 
teams, which Mrs. McGregor did not 
no ice, so absorbed was she in her story. 
Had she done so she might have been 
alarmed, for from the chattering of Span- 
ish that went on, it was evident that 
whcle families were moving. But there 
was a thick screen of trees between the 
cottage and the road, and they went by 
without stopping, probably taking it for 
granted that the old couple had already 
taken alarm and departed. 

The sun was nearing the horizon, 
when all at once Mrs. McGregor sprang 
from the hammock, exclaiming, “ Lor’ 
me, thet boy ’d orter be back ; he —” but 
she never finished the sentence. A cry 
of horror burst from her lips. 

The porch was strewn with charred 
leaves, and back of the house the smoke 
was sucking upthe valley in great clouds, 
until it mingled with the body of fire in 
the north, which was steadily advancing. 
Judging from a very hasty survey in 
that direction, she came to the conclu- 
sion that the fire had burst out in anoth- 
er cafon, creating a strong wind as it 
burned. But it was to the south that 
she looked with greatest apprehension. 
“The wind’s full on us,” she cried, 
wringing her hands in distress. “ Dear 
me, if I warn’t sech a dreadful novel 
reader! Where can John be? there 
ain’t a minit ter be lost. I know what 
I'll do first,” she added, hurrying to the 
barn close by. 

She kneeled down among the bales of 
hay and loose straw, causing dire con- 
sternation to an old hen with her brood. 
She prayed aloud, with upturned eyes, 
and clasped hands. Then she rose, and 
hurried to the house. 
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ing to him the situation, and wheeled 
him into the front doorway. Then, after 
tying up the great family Bible and sun- 
dry other treasures in a patchwork quilt, 
made by her grandmother, she placed 
them near the door, where they could be 
snatched when her son came, for she 
had entire faith that they would be res- 
cued. 

Then she looked around to see what 
to do first. It was useless to think of 
flight, for she could never push her hus- 
hand’s chair along the uneven road, and 
besides they might be turned back at 
any moment by the fire. So turning up 
her rusty black skirt,she first began fir- 
ing the underbrush immediately about 
the house, putting it out with evergreen 
boughs, as soon as it had burned the 
space of a few feet. This she repeated 
again and again, fearing to burn too 
much, lest it should get beyond her con- 
trol. 

Thus she toiled late into the night, 
clearing a pitiably small space, in view. 
of the threatening furnace of fire, which 
every moment grew moreterrible. The 
air became almost stifling, the light of 
the full moon faded into insignificance 
beside the glare of the flames, which 
were licking into the heavens with a 
mighty roar. 

Patiently the little woman brought 
pail after pail of water from the creek 
back to the house. With the aid of 
chairs and boxes, piled on one another, 
she was able to soak the roof thoroughly, 
thus saving the house from burning 
much longer than she could otherwise 
have done. With her puny strength 
she succeeded in flooding the yard, and 
when the sparks flew upon the barn she 
dashed water upon them; but her 
strength was nearly gone. 

Suddenly the flames caught-the near- 
est redwood on the mountain, and a 
shower of sparks fell upon the house 
from its writhing, twisting branches, 
that crackled, and hissed, and roared. A 





First she waked her husband, explain- 
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few minutes more, and it would be too 
late. 

Mrs. McGregor threw the skirt of her 
gown over her head, and ran for safety 
to the porch, where a great number of 
cotton-tail rabbits had sought protec- 
tion. Tame with fright, they gathered 
about her skirts, as with singed hair 
hanging in a little wisp she threw her- 
self upon her knees at her husband’s 
side, and prayed. 

Hardly half a mile to the north, on the 
Millbrae road, an express wagon drawn 
by two running horses was rapidly ap- 
proaching the seething lake of fire. The 
driver, a young man, leaned forward in 
his excitement, and urged the horses on 
with shouts and cuts from his long whip 
as they neared the valley road, which 
was here and there crossed by tongues 
of flame, reaching out in all directions 
as if seeking for food. 

Another minute and they were oppo- 
site the house. John McGregor pulled 
his cap down over his eyes, and laid the 
curling whip unmercifully about the 
flanks of the trembling horses. A tor- 
turing second of anxiety and smothering 
heat passed over the young man,— then 
the noses of the animals touched the side 
of the house, already burning in a dozen 
places. " 

The inert black heap by his father’s 
chair sprung to life. 

“T was sartin sure He’d make you 
come,” was all she said, as swiftly and 
silently they lifted the old man into the 
wagon. Then she threw the quilt and 
its contents in at his side. 

“ Now mother!” 

“Jest one minute, John,” she replied, 
gathering the huddled rabbits into her 
skirt : then they were off. 

As the scorched wagon climbed the 
crest of the hill as fast as the jaded 
horses could draw it, the brave little wo- 
man laid her head upon her son’s shoul- 
der, and fainted. 

“ An’ jest ter think at my age I should 
faint like one o’ them real ladies in nov- 
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els, after wantin’ to all my life!” she 
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None but the childish husband ever 


would invariably remark to Miss Anna, knew of the plucky little woman’s cheer- 
when repeating the history of that ful bravery, and it is not likely that he 


night’s adventures. 


can ever tell. 
Rodney Mayne. 





THE ADMINISTRATION OF LAW. 


Ami all the changes that have been 
proposed to better the present state of 
things, there is one gigantic obstacle to 
the progress of thé age which is seldom 
referred to or discussed. I mean the 
glaring defects in our system for the ad- 
ministration of law. Even the new party 
of reform, lately born at Cincinnati, does 
not mention this subject in its platform. 

Law is supposed to be the common- 
sense essence of justice. So it is, in the 
abstract. Legal enactments, in the 
main, are good enough. Statute books, 
stripped of their unnecessary verbiage, 
are generally just and equitable. But 
legal principles and legal enactments 
are worth nothing, unless they can be 
applied to human relations. Justice a- 
plied is what society needs. 

I do not propose to rant against our 
courts, our juries, or even our lawyers. 
Judges, as a rule, are honest, able, and 
conscientious. Juries generally do the 
best they know. Attorneys are as good 
as our system permits. 

Yet, conceding all these things, does 
our system of jurisprudence accomplish 
its purpose? Does it reach substantial 
justice, rapidly and surely, in either its 
civil or criminal departments? Very 
few thinking people will answer yes. 

The defects in our present system are 
briefly these: Legal redress, owing to 
its cost, is practically denied to the poor. 
Our courts are crowded with business, 
to obstruction. The administration of 
law is so long delayed that it is virtually 





useless. The rules and technicalities of 
legal practice are so complicated and un- 
certain that even the most learned mem- 
bers of the profession are always in 
grave doubt as to their true application. 
One of the most necessary branches of 
organized society is so loaded down with 
superfluities that it is utterly unable to 
perform its functions. Last, but not 
least, there is an almost total loss of 
confidence of our people in the judicial 
departments of their government. 

These charges are general. Let us 
illustrate by a few examples, which could 
be multiplied indefinitely. 

A few years ago, in this State, a liti- 
gant who had, a fifth of a century be- 
fore, furnished materials and labor to 
the amount of many thousands of dol- 
lars for a wealthy contractor, in a fit of 
desperation shot his antagonist in his 
own office. So palpable had been his 
wrongs, and so unjust to him had been 
the law, that no grand jury could be in- 
duced to indict him. He had obtained 
judgment after judgment, which, upon 
technical pretexts, had been overruled. 
He had exhausted all his means and 
brought his family to beggary in the le- 
gal pursuit of justice. Is it any wonder 
he sent his antagonist toa higher court ? 
It is now several years since this oc- 
curred, and he has only lately recovered 
part of his just demands, a large portion 
having been swallowed by legal sharks. 

Take another notable example in the 
city of New York. Not long since the 
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will of the late Samuel J. Tilden was 
set aside. By this decision a great bene- 
faction to the people of New York City 
was defeated,—a public library,— and 
thé millions of Mr. Tilden were diverted 
from the objects he had marked out. 
Whatever anyone may have thought of 
Mr. Tilden as a man or politician, no 
one ever doubted that he was a keen 
and profound lawyer. He drew up his 
will with great care and deliberation, 
with all the knowledge of legal practice 
and legal decisions acquired by a long 
life spent in the study and practice of 
law. If such a man, with such knowl- 
edge and such experience, could not 
construct a will strong enough to escape 
shipwreck on the sharp rocks of legal 
technicalities, what hope is there for any 
ordinary man that his wishes will be 
carried out after his death? And what 
a little legal rock it was which wrecked 
this gallant ship, freighted with benefac- 
tions for thousands! Simply this, and 
nothing more: Mr. Tilden gave his trus- 
tees discretion in carrying out his 
wishes, instead of definitely tying their 
hands for all future time by detailed di- 
rections, which changiug times and cir- 
cumstances might make impracticable ! 

We will cite one other example of the 
twisting and distorting effects of mod- 
ern legal practice upon the ideas of jus- 
tice of some eminent men. 

This case, also in New York, was this: 
A nephew murdered an uncle, whose 
will was made in his favor, but who was 
about to change it, on account of the 
profligate conduct of the nephew. The 
very object of the murder was to get 
his victim’s money. Instead of being 
hanged, the nephew was imprisoned, 
and sued for the property bequeathed 
to him by his uncle’s will. The lower 
court decided against him, as also did 
the Court of Appeals. Yet two emi- 
nent judges of this court of last resort 
dissented, because, by the strict letter 
of the law the property belonged to the 
nephew ! 
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As a result of legal technicalities and 
legal squabbling, our courts are all 
crowded with unadjudicated cases. 
Courts are being multiplied and the 
number of judges increased; yet our 
courts, particularly those of last resort, 
cannot begin to handle the cases before 
them, many of them being years behind 
their business. 

Thus the very end and aim of legal 
arbitration is defeated. One probate 
case in San Francisco lately occupied 
more than six months in trial, and isnow 
shelved for an unknown future time in 
the Supreme Court. Should it be sent 
back for a new trial, the present genera- 
tion will probably pass off the stage of 
existence before it is finally adjudicated. 

In the recent Cronin case in Chicago 
eight weeks were consumed in securing 
a jury. 

It is one thing to diagnose a case of 
disease, but quite another to prescribe 
the proper remedy. The diseased con- 
dition of our legal system is plain and 
undeniable. Is there any adequate rem- 
edy? We think there is one simple, 
one not revolutionary, and which does 
not involve the overthrow of law and 
order. 

First, let us try and find the cause of 
this legal disorder. This being found, 
its removal will lead to health and vigor. 
A brief examination of the history of 
our present legal machinery is neces- 
sary to arrive at this cause. 

Long years ago, in the gradual evolu- 
tion of civilization, it was found that it 
would not do to allow individuals to 
right their own wrongs, or attempt to 
doso. Therefore certain public arbiters 
were selected to judge between man and 
man, and society compelled individuals 
to abide by the decisions. These arbi- 
ters came to be known as judges, and 
the place or means of investigation as 
courts. Now both the place and pre- 
siding officer or officers are known as 
courts. As cases for settlement in- 
creased in number, the judge or ,court 
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came to need assistance in obtaining 
the facts in the investigation of causes. 
This led to the establishment of a class of 
men called counsellors at law, who were 
both advisers to the judge or court, and 
its assistants in investigating the facts 
at issue. These counsellors were sworn 
officers of the court, subject to its or- 
ders, and took oaths of faithfulness as 
well to the court as to clients. 

Gradually this class of court officials 
have changed their functions. As liti- 
gants became more numerous and bet- 
ter able. to pay for advocates, these 
court counsellors ceased to be advisers 
of the court, and degenerated into mere 
paid advocates of litigants. As social 
transactions have become more and 
more complex with the changing condi- 
tions of society, this guild or profession 
of law has increased in numbers and 
power, until it has become the most nu- 
merous and powerful profession in the 
country. The men who originally were 
adjuncts and assistants of courts, to 
further the ends of impartial justice, 
have become the paid advocates of con 
tending citizens, to delay and defeat the 
execution of law. 

The aim of an honest judge is to ar- 
rive at the facts and administer exact 
justice. The aim of at least one of the 
attorneys is to mystify the facts and 
avert the administration of justice. 

There has been added to the machin- 
ery of courts the jury system. In the 
fear that one man might be mistaken, or 
perchance more easily bribed, juries of 
twelve disinterested men, drawn from 
the body of the people, were selected to 
determine the facts, and upon their 
united verdict as to the facts, the law 
was applied by the court. - 

This new jury element, adopted for 
the safety of litigants and persons ac- 
cused of crime, has given the paid ad- 
vocate a grand field for the exercise of 
ingenuity, shrewdness, sophistry, and 
eloquence. The paid attorney of the 
State in a murder trial is bending every 
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energy to hang the accused, while the 
paid advocate of the defendant is labor- 
ing with greater zeal and earnestness to 
hang the jury. In civil as well as erim- 
inal cases, frequently both attorneys at- 
tempt, in the selection of jurors, to get 
men lacking in intelligence, clear per- 
ception, and honest convictions,— men 
that can be easily mystified and con- 
fused. Nearly every prominent crim- 
inal trial is but a repetition of the Cro- 
nin case above alluded to. 

Look at the picture of a modern 
American court as now constituted and 
conducted. There is a presiding judge 
or judges, of able, conscientious, honest 
men, ‘as arule, anxious to dispatch busi- 
ness, devoted to the interests of the 
public, and desirous of administering 
exact justice to all parties litigant. Yet 
these able and conscientious men are 
hampered and hindered at every stage 
of proceedings by a vast accumulation 
of legal rules, technicalities, and prece- 
dents, which they are bound to respect, 
and which they feel themselves power- 
erless to ignore. 

Besides this legacy of technical rules 
from the past, they are delayed and an- 
noyed at every step, and sometimes en- 
tirely obstructed, by the paid agents and 
advocates of the litigants. And yet 
these same men of the bench sometimes 
seem actually to believe the legal fiction 
that these paid attorneys of the litigants 
are really officers of the court, and 
gravely and innocently ask them ques- 
tions about the law of the case, when 
they know that the money jingling in 
their pockets is the most potent existing 
argument against candor and clear judg- 
ment. How can a paid partisan give an 
impartial judicial opinion ? 

These presiding judges sit gravely on 
their raised seats, and calmly look down 
upon this legal arena, where paid com- 
batants wrestle with witnesses and jury, 
furiously combat each other, metaphor- 
ically strike and dodge and dance from 
center to circumference of the legal 
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ring, throw sand in the eyes of jurors, 
badger and abuse witnesses, throw mud 
upon ‘the characters of opposing liti- 
gants, and sometimes change the meta- 
phor into fact by actual physical com- 
bat with each other. And yet these 
arenas for the combat of legal gladiators 
are innocently termed courts of justice 
in this the closing decade of the nine- 
teenth century! 

Scores of good citizens are frequently, 
by the process of a single court, forced 
to leave their homes and business, and 
go sometimes long distances, to serve as 
witnesses or jurors in matters in which 
they have no concern. Frequently these 
citizens are sent home, again to be 


. brought into court, because, forsooth, 


some lawyer is busy making money in 
some other case, or it is not exactly con- 
venient for him to attend to the case at 
bar at that particular time. This occurs 
not seldom, but frequently, all over the 
land. When at last the cause comes to 
trial and the legal gladiators are stripped 
for the fight, these disinterested jurors 
and witnesses are put upon the inquisi- 
torial rack, treated as if they were crim- 
inals, their history inquired into, their 
private lives invaded, and all kinds of in- 
sinuations hurled at them. Yet they 
must not and dare not resist and defend 
themselves, because they are in a court 
of justice, and their insulters are, by 
lega] fiction, officers of the court. 

With one side trying to smother and 
cover up the facts, and the other side 
trying to exaggerate and distort them, 
what chance is there for arriving at sub- 
stantial justice? Let the thousands of 
victims throughout the land, annually 
robbed of property, and often of reputa- 
tion also, give answer. Let other thou- 
sands who, having observed the traves- 
ties of justice daily enacted in our 
courts, and who suffer outrage and in- 
justice rather than to appeal to courts 
for redress, also give answer. 

Is this the best system that nineteenth 
century wisdom can devise for the ad- 
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justment of differences between our cit- 
izens? The results of our present sys- 
tem could, by no possibility, be any 
different from what we see. Causes in- 
evitably produce their legitimate effects. 
The machinery of our courts, as now 
run, is utterly incompetent to adminis- 
ter justice between litigants. While 
trials are conducted by the paid agents 
and partisans of litigants, whose every 
motive stimulates them to obtain ad- 
vantage of each other, there cannot be 
impartial adjudication of disputes or set- 
tlement of real rights. While counsel- 
lors, who are still recognized as officers 
of the court, are the paid attorneys of 
litigants, law will be distorted and di- 
verted from its true ends, litigation will 
be retarded, justice will be obstructed, 
our courts will be crowded and swamped 
with the volume of litigation, and the 
judicial arm of our government will be- 
come completely paralyzed and useless. 

What, then, is the remedy for the 
universally acknowledged defects in our 
present system of jurisprudence? It is 
to restore to our courts, with all their of- 
ficers, the position of perfectly impartial 
arbiters between parties litigant. Let 
every department of public arbitration 
be as entirely free from influence of fees, 
or pay, or promise of pay, from either 
party, as is the presiding judge. Restore 
these arenas of gladiatorial legal com- 
bat to their true functions as courts of 
justice. When disagreeing citizens ap- 
peal to public arbitrament, let that ap- 
peal be complete and absolute. Donot 
permit them to come into court for legal 
adjudication with a hired intellectual 
slogger to delay and obstruct its func- 
tions. If litigants or their agents must 
bandy words, and wrangle and quarrel, 
let them do it out of court, where they 
will not take up the time of disinter- 
ested witnesses, jurors, and the court, 
whose time belongs to the State. 

“What!” says some conservative 
soul, “ Not give a man the advantage of 
legal counsel ?” 
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Yes ; let him employ and pay for as 
much counsel and advice as he pleases 
from counsellors at law, but let this be 
done outside of court. 

Says another, “ Shall we not have any 
attorneys to manage cases in court, and 
assist the court and jury to arrive at the 
facts?” Certainly; but let these at- 
torneys be really, as they are now by fic- 
tion, officers of the court,—sworn as 
such, paid as such, and subject to the 
same penalties for receiving fees or 
bribes as are the court, jury, and sheriff. 
They should be assigned by the court to 
represent litigants, to arrive at the facts, 
examine the law, and in every way pos- 
sible assist the court in administering 
justice. They would have no more mo- 
tive to distort facts, mystify the jury, or 
delay the trial of causes, than the court 
itself. Their interest would be “to 
have the right come uppermost, and 
have substantial justice done.” 

There should be a sufficient number 
of these court attorneys selected to con- 
duct all legal investigation with dis- 
patch. They Should be paid liberal sal- 
aries, and should be chosen on account 
of their legal knowledge and honesty. 

At first sight this plan might seem to 
blot out the profession of law, but it 
would not do so. Outside of courts 
there would be abundant scope for the 
profession, and many would be needed 
to fill the positions of court attorneys. 
Those in private practice would be con- 
sulting attorneys, and it would be for 
their interest always to give honest le- 
gal opinions and advice. It would never 
be to their interest to lure men into lit- 
igation. Now it is notorious that men 
are every day advised —yea, urged — 
into expensive litigation by attorneys, 
when they know the case is exceedingly 
doubtful. The attorney, however, thinks 
he may be able to so manage the selec- 
tion of a jury, or so mystify them by his 
sophistry or his eloquence, as to make 
“the worse appear the better reason,” 
and so win the case for his client. But 
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in a true system, where he was simply 
paid for his honest opinion and honest 
advice, there would be no temptation of 
this kind, because he could not follow 
the case into court. 

The result of this would be that the 
volume of litigation would be wonder- 
fully decreased,and the number of courts 
and judges would be greatly diminished. 
Litigants would not be obliged to wait 
a lifetime for the adjustment of their 
cases. An immense amount of rubbish 
in the shape of legal technicalities would 
be cleared away, and the rules of prac- 
tice would be very much simplified. 

A new jurisprudence would be built 
up, founded always on clear rules of 
reason and common sense, and not on 
the obsolete precedents of past ages. 
Law would become a science, and cease 
to be a hotch-potch of rules and prac- 
tices frequently opposed to reason and 
subversive of justice. Lawyers would 
be men of learning, men of science, and 
men of progress,—studying the present 
and future, instead of constantly look- 
ing over their shoulders and studying 
the past. The genus shyster would dis- 
appear from society, because his occu- 
pation would be gone. The poor man 
or the poor woman, with an honest de- 
mand, would be the perfect equal in 
court with the millionaire. 

I have not space in a short article to 
enter upon details of such a system as 
has been so briefly sketched. Timeand 
experience would be necessary to perfect 
the system. I have simply attempted to 
point out the principles which underlie 
it. 

Such a change will never be initiated 
or attempted by the legal profession. 
The very essence of this profession is 
intense conservatism. They have in- 
herited all the concentrated and crys- 
tallized conservatism of their profession 
in the past. Their minds are saturated 
with past ideas, legal sophisms, and le- 
gal fictions. Reforms in any system 
very seldom come from within. Con- 

















servatism always opposes change as in- 
tensely and intuitively as drowning men 
clutch at straws. To the conservative 
the oldis safe; the new is doubtful and 
dangerous. 

The time.is surely coming, and is near 
at hand, when the people of this coun- 
try will be compelled by the force of 
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circumstances to inaugurate some such 
change as we have pointed out. Our 
crowded courts, “the law’s delay,” and 
the expense of litigation, will ere long 
drive our people into a peaceful revolt 
against the crowning failure ot the nine- 
teenth century,—the administration of 
law in America. 

E. A. Clark. 


HIS WORD FOR IT. 


Doctor IGLEHART LEE, of Bristol, 
Rhode Island, has given me permission 
to make the following unaccountable 
facts public. I am as sure that they oc- 
cured as he related them to me, as though 
they had happened to myself. Surer: 
because filtered through his singularly 
accurate and impartial mind,—a mind 
moreover remarkably free from what is 
known as superstition. 

At the same time, Doctor Lee is so 
imbued with the “universality of rever- 
ence” that he does instinctive and am- 
ple justice to other people’s vagaries. 
He sees round any subject with angelic 
impartiality ; and when he and I have 
discussed certain phases of occultism 
dear to my soul, although he has can- 
didly stated that they were absolutely 
incredible to him, because entirely with- 
out proof, he has not gainsaid my hy- 
pothesis that there might bea plane be- 
yond known natural laws. Because it 
is my distinct belief, that all that occurs 
within our human experience is within 
the laws of nature,— must be. There 
is no more escaping from nature than 
from the God of whom nature is a man- 
ifestation. 

Still, Iglehart Lee’s most sincere ex- 
pression of opinion upon hypnotic, and 
theosophic, and spiritualistic marvels 
was conveyed in the words “ darned rub- 


bish,” which he dropped almost invol- 
untarily at the close of one of our dis- 
cussions, from which he was suddenly 
summoned by a patient. As he hurried 
off, these few words thrown back, as it 
were, were his final contribution to the 
conversation. 

I was his guest at Bristol, Rhode Is- 
land, where his home was, in the charm- 
ing old-fashioned house where he had 
been born, and where he had passed his 
days with intermissions of travel. The 
conditions of his life had a singular 
charm for me. I had been always a 
wanderer, and more at home on a ship 
than anywhere else; I was at the end of 
a long cruise now, and in the mood to 
do full justice to the comforts of these 
bachelor quarters. We were sitting over 
our coffee one evening at the close of 
a blustering February day, when the 
butler, who had left us to our own con- 
versation, returned to say that a man 
was at the door, who wished to see the 
Doctor. 

“QO bother!” said Iglehart. “ Worse 
luck, if I have to go out again tonight. 
I won't doit either if Ican helpit. Tell 
the man to step in here, Thomas. I may 
get off with a prescription.” 

The man came in, and standing in the 
middle of the dining-room, bright with 
gas-light and fire-light, said his say. He 
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wore a shabby greatcoat wet with the 
rain falling without, and he had a gen- 
erally shabby appearance ; he was small 
and lean, with a grizzly beard and hair 
to match; his whole air was careworn 
and anxious. And he gave me an im- 
pression of things having gone against 
him from beginning to end. 

I was all the more impressed with the 
emphasis of his manner to Doctor Lee. 
“T have come to ask you to go with me 
to see a very sick woman, Doctor ; there 
is no time to be lost; she was so low, 
she may not live till I get back. Can 
you come right away, sir?” 

“TI certainly would far rather not. I 
have been out all day, and it is a rough 
night. Are you sure you are not over- 
anxious? I can give you a prescription, 
or a tonic or stimulant, if you will de- 
scribe the symptoms, and I'll come the 
first thing in the morning.” 

The man came astep nearer. “Inthe 
name of God, Doctor, don’t refuse me. 
I know what I’m talking about, and she 
is aslowasI say. But there is a chance 
she may rally, if you get there in time 
and hit on the right remedy. I’ve seen 
her as low once before. It’s the heart, 
Doctor.” 

“Where is it ?” 

“ At the Octagon.” 

“The Octagon! No one has lived in 
the Octagon for years. You can’t mean 
the Octagon.” 

“We only moved in today. Doctor, 
I do implore you! There’s no time to 
be lost.” 

Iglehart had been the victirh of over- 
anxiety on the part of parents and rela- 
tives before this. He had some excuse 
for sympathizing slowly. But he yield- 
ed to the man’s importunity and.rose, if 
unwillingly. 

“T have a lantern, Doctor,—we shall 
need it after we get out of the town, be- 
yond the street lights.” 

The man spoke more cheerfully now, 
but still in a hurried tone of suppressed 
excitement. 
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He looked so underfed, and insuffi- 
ciently clad, and miserable generally, 
that I pulled a chair towards the fire, 
and poured him out a glass of sherry, 
and made a slight effort towards enter- 
taininent in the shape of a remark or 
so, while Iglehart was putting on his 
overcoat and arctics in the hall. He 
gave me the impression of having seen 
better days ; who knows ?—in the ups 
and downs of American business life, he 
may once have had his own fireside, as 
comfortable as this into which he had 
intruded. 

I followed them to the front door, and 
watched them beyond the garden gate. 
It was a beastly night,— penetrating, 
damp, windy. I was shivering when I 
got back to thefire. Decidedly, a good 
doctor is a compound of parson and 
medico. Iglehart’s motive in going out 
tonight was far more the enthusiasm of 
humanity than the paltry fee these peo- 
ple may give him, or, in fact, may not. 

The Octagon! I fell to musing. The 
Octagon, of all places! Was there still 
a charm in that name, which had over- 
come Doctor Lee’s indifference ? There 
had been atime when he would have 
breasted any weather to go there. 

That was in our youth, when the old 
house, built in colonial times, had been 
the home of the last surviving Ogles, — 
Mr. James Ogle and his daughter Vi- 
ola.. Doctor Lee had been madly in love 
with Viola in those days, but she had 
not cared for him, strange to say. She 
had married a man named Waring, who 
had come to grief in some way ; default- 
ed, was it >— absconded ?— and had left 
Bristol. They had disappeared together; 
her father had died greatly involved, and 
the Octagon had passed into the hands 
of his creditors. Only the day before 
Lee had pointed it out to meas we drove 
by, set back from the road against a 
gloomy background of pine woods. 

“Gloomy old place,” I had said, and 
Lee had replied, “ Never to me.” And 
he had sighed. I envied him. I have 
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survived so many love affairs myself, 
that constancy of his sort appeals to me 
with an unusual fascination. 

My friend came back within a reason- 
able period, and gave a report of him- 
self. They had gone to the Octagon, 
and glad enough they were to have the 
lantern with them, after they had got 
beyond the town. They had stumbled 
through the dark garden of the old 
place, and into the dark house. The 
sick woman was in a room upstairs. 

“ Was she very ill?” 

“ At death’s door ; it was her heart, as 
the man had said ; her husband, I sup- 
pose. She was in the last stages of ex- 
haustion, possibly over-fatigued from 
her journey to Bristol. I gathered they 
had come some distance ; evidently she 
had had insufficient food, although the 
man curtly refused assistance when I 
offered it,— after some hesitation,— for 
the man seemed a proud kind of fellow. 
I left a prescription, which was to be 
made upat once, and the medicine given 
through the night. I agreed to call the 
next morning. The man declared that 
he had brandy and milk in the house, 
which I left orders the woman was to 
take every two hours. Apparently the 
two were alone in the house. I did sug- 
gest a nurse, but the man said that was 
quite unnecessary. He was accustomed 
to nurse ‘her.’ 

“So I wrote the prescription on the 
mantel-shelf, over the fireplace, empty, 
I grieve to say. And there I left it. 
But I doubt whether it will prove the 
elixir of life that poor soul needs. The 
man went to the edge of the town with 
me, carrying a lantern, and was to goto 
the drug store from where our ways 
parted. But as he turned away from me 
he stopped short, with an exclamation of 
annoyance. ‘The prescription! I did 


not bring it with me after all ; left it on 
the mantel-shelf where you wrote it. 
I’ll have to go all the way back for it.’ 
“ That seemed the shortest way out of 
the difficulty, as I could not write anoth- 
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er, standing in the wind and rain. ‘But 
hurry all you can,’ I urged upon him. 
‘ There is no time to be lost.’ In truth, 
three to one, the feeble spark of life had 
puffed out when he got back to the Oc- 
tagon. It was a very feeble spark. He 
may have found no need for the med- 
icine. 

“Very careless to have forgotten the 
prescription. Unaccountably so, after 
the trouble he had taken, and the con- 
cern he had shown. But he was so an- 
noyed with himself, I had not the heart 
to add to his discomfiture.” 

“ He had a famished, dazed look when 
he was here,” said I, “as though he were 
walking in a dream. Heavens, what 
misery there is in this world!” 

The next day Iglehart came in from 
his morning rounds, with an expression 
of unwonted excitement on his usually 
self-contained countenance. 

I laid down the book I was reading, 
and gave my entire attention to what he 
had to tell me, as he sat down facing me. 

“Went to see that woman at the Oc- 
tagon this morning. But will you be- 
lieve me, when I tried to open the gar- 
den gate, it was nailed across with a 
heavy wooden bar. I tried to remove it, 
—it had opened so readily last night; 
but it would not budge. The people who 
have charge of the house live across the 


- road; they saw me, and Mrs. Green 


came to the rescue. I told her I hada 
patient in the house I wanted to see. 

“«« There is no one in the house, Doc- 
tor.’ 

“* Begging your pardon, madam, there 
is. I was here late last night, when 
there were two occupants, a man anda 
woman.’ 

“* Here, Doctor? In this house? You 
must mean some other house. No one 
has lived here tor the last year.’ 

“*Mrs. Green, I certainly ought to 
know the old Octagon. Besides, the 
man who summoned me named this 
house.’ 

“Green himself, who had been at work 
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at his shoemaker’s bench, joined us by 
this time. He went back to his house 
for a hatchet. ‘Here goes,’ he cried, 
aiming a telling blow at the bar across 
the gate. It fell, and he entered the 
weed-overgrown garden. At the front 
door we met with equal resistance to 
making an entrance. Green knocked 
away a second bar, then produced a 
bunch of keys, and fitted one with diffi- 
culty into the rusty lock. We entered 
a dirty, musty hall, so dirty that our 
footsteps left traces behind us. There 
was no indication that anyone had been 
in the house for months before,—no 
tracks in front of us, such as I would 
have made in the dust in going in and 
out the night before.” 

As Iglehart talked, I shaped my con- 
clusion. He had zot¢ gone to the Octa- 
gon the night before: and so I said to 
him. 

“Listen. Green and his wife said 
what you do. But I was positive. I 
could never be mistaken in ¢/zs house. 
I led the way on through the hall,—up 
the stairs, up two flights, to the room,— 
the front room in the second story, 
where I had been conducted last night. 

“The sunshine flooded the room, 
streaming in through the dusty sashes, 
— the high wind of yesterday has blown 
away every trace of storm. Every article 
in the room stood out with photographic 
distinctiveness, but the room was ten- 
antless. The shabby bed—empty. The 
straight-backed rocking chair beside the 
cold hearth. The tables against the 
walls, one of which was inadequately 
furnished as a washstand. The mantel- 
shelf. 

“1 walked mechanically towards that, 
and rested my elbow on it. Ox one end, 
where I placed tt, was the prescription I 
had written on the night before.” 

“Well?” 

Doctor Lee had been leaning forward, 
full of interest in his recital. He fell 
back into the recess of his easy chair. 
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“ That is all,” he said. “That is abso- 
lutely all.” 

“ But,” I stammered, “ But — but ~” 

“Yes, I know. And that is as far as 
you will get. If I was not in the Octa- 
gon last night, —if it was only a dream, 
— how did that prescription come to be 
on the mantel-shelf ?” 

We both remained silent, gazing ab- 
sently into the glowing fire in the grate 
before which we were sitting. 

“ Do you know.” Iglehart said sudden- 
ly, “There was something in that wo- 
man’s face last night that reminded me 
of poor Viola Ogle? Could that be 
because she was lying in the same room 
that was Viola’s, when she wasa girl? 
I don’t know, I am sure. But then I am 
not sure of anything this morning.” 
And he got up and shook himself, and 
began to busy himself with books and 
papers, as though he wished to dismiss 
the subject. 

“ What did the Greens say?” 

“OQ —say? What do people say when 
they are run up against a wall? What 
could they say? They had my word for 
it that I had written that paper last 
night ; otherwise the easiest explanation 
would have been that I had made a mis- 
take in the house.” 

The butler brought in the mail. Igle- 
hart looked over the newspapers in his 
rapid way. He uttered an exclamation 
of amazement, as he came upon and 
showed me one of the death notices. 


On February 5, Violet Ogle Waring, formerly of 
Bristol, Rhode Island. 


Yesterday was the fifth of February. 
“A remarkable coincidence, to say the 
least,” we both said, almost simultane- 
ously. 

And so it was, but that coincidence (a 
word, by the way, worn threadbare in 
similar connections) is the least salient 
feature of the case. I began by calling 
it unaccountable, and I end by repeating 
that assertion. 

vatharine Read Lockwood, 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED STATESMAN,—HANNIBAL HAMLIN. 


THE most picturesque and familiar 
figure in American politics of recent 
times was lost to us when Hannibal 
Hamlin died. 

Though not eccentric, yet he was 
unique in appearance, even to the de- 
tails of dress. Though he was blood 
and iron in make-up, yet he was the 
“gentlest and most -patient of men, and 
accessible to every creature who would 
speak to him. In solidity and dignity 
of form and carriage, in simplicity of 
manner, and in sincerity of purpose, I 
think it will grow upon the minds of 
those who knew him well, that he has 
rarely been surpassed the country 
through in the things that go to the mak- 
ing up of an all-round citizen and states- 
man. 

And beyond question, much of this 
excellence was due to ancestry and the 
circumstances of his start in life. He 
began right. Whatever was to oppose 
or to confront him, he could work his 
way undismayed. He stood by his fam- 
ily and its needs, and made sacrifices for 
it. He used his time well from the start, 
and considered all his chances with 
great skill and foresight. When amere 
boy, on the rocky little farm among the 
Oxford Hills, he had a hearty way and 
a strong nature. He knew how to ac- 
complish things from very boyhood, and 
this is always what wins, and what gave 
him his tremendous hold upon men. 

“Who is the good lawyer?” asks 
Emerson. “The good lawyer is not the 
man who has an eye to every side and 
every angle of contingency, and qual- 
ifies all his qualifications; but who 
throws himself on your side so heart- 
ily that he can get you out of a 
scrape.” This remarkable resource Mr. 
Hamlin had in the fullest measure. 


He never failed to redeem every per- 


sonal or political promise. Nor was 
this service he was constantly rendering 
merely or mainly selfish or perfunctory. 
He not only believed in his friends, and 
trusted them, but he also felt it a duty to 
help any one who needed and expected 
help from him. 

Nor was this habit of working for 
others confined to his friends and fol- 
lowers. He did more kindly and ser- 
viceable things for the great public dur- 
ing his long residence in Washington 
than any other public man ever did. If 
there were tangles in a worthy pension 
case, he patiently investigated it, and if 
possible helped it along. If a widow’s 
son were inveigled into the army under 
age, and against his family’s’ wishes, 
Mr. Hamlin was the man first applied 
to for help. Henot only never shirked 
a responsibility, but he did all things de- 
manded or expected of him in the line 
of duty or of kindliness. 

It has always seemed to me that the 
background of this habit and this power 
in his case was the family and the race 
from which he sprang. There was a 
peculiar and powerful sense of domestic 
duty and responsibility in those old 
homes, which seemed to overflow in ev- 
ery directior into the wider obligations 
of neighborly kindness, self-sacrificing 
citizenship, and uncalculating patriot- 
ism. The feeling of mutual danger and 
dependence everywhere created lasting 
sympathy and affection. The men and 
women of that time had overcome every 
natural obstacle ; and to accomplish any- 
thing and everything for each other and 
the community seemed easy. They had 
such an abiding sense of duty, and such 
readiness and faith to help others, that 
neighborly assistance was help indeed. 

It is told of a quaint old gentleman, 
who had settled in a little town not far 
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from Mr. Hamlin’s own home, that when 
he was asked for the reason of his appa- 
rently poor choice, he said he wanted 
to attack Nature at her weakest point. 
I have often wondered if he really knew 
what a good thing he was saying. He 
who goes where riches lie loosely around 
him gets on well in one way, and very 
poorly in another. I mean the average 
man. He who finds Nature lavish, will 
have ease; but it may be, and often is, 
a very poor and fruitless existence he 
will lead. He will get a living, and a 
living easily ; while he who finds Nature 
cold and hard, if he succeed at all, will 
get life itself, with all its richest fruits 
and benefactions, out of the struggle. 
It was a hard bargain the pioneer of 
New England made with Providence. It 
was a partnership in which he put in all 
the effort and most of the capital, but he 
succeeded, and a due share of the credit 
and profit came to him. He was the 
vital, conquering force. He not only 
lived, but he made life a glorious thing. 
He made history and conquered fate it- 
self. Say what we will, there never has 
been in our nation’s life a band of people 
that have done so much for it as the 
early New Englanders did. They were 
more than religious pilgrims, more than 
over-wrought reformers who had broken 
from old lines. Nor were they mere 
poets and dreamers; they were the per- 
fected fruit of the Puritan. They had 
settled into patient, practical wisdom, 
and a mighty purpose and a mighty 
power was wrought into the community. 
Nobody has yet half told or half ap- 
preciated this tremendous-force in the 
affairs of mankind. My soul finds a new 
delight and a new pride, when I recollect 
even that little portion of history that 
has been made clear and plain to me in 
very direct and personal ways. Any- 
where, everywhere there crop out brave 
men and women, great scholars and 
great characters in all ways. Indeed, 
there is a rule by which these are cre- 
ated or expected ; and while New Eng- 
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landers had not the monopoly of them, 
and in fact were not rich in merely intel- 
lectual attainments beyond others, they 
were rich in the sturdy, brave,and exalted 
purpose to do something and be some- 
body in the world, at whatever cost of 
labor and sacrifice. They were rich in 
the discipline: of life and in the provi- 
dence of God, and thus they made his- 
tory and destiny. Even liberty to them 
was no longer the mere aspiration of 
hope, but had become an actual and 
available force in individuals and com- 
munity life. 

The background of the Colonial period 
of heroic deeds has become somewhat 
dim and distant now, no doubt ; but it 
was the pride and the bulwark of the old 
families and the old homes, like that one 
from which Mr. Hamlin came; and all 
the memories of the old homes and the 
old life came back into the hearts of the 
townsmen when they gathered at the 
plain little church the other day, among 
the Oxford Hills, to praise and mourn 
for him,— a meeting more tender even 
than that gathered at his funeral in his 
newer home in the queen city of Maine, 
where one half a century of his later life 
had been passed. 

There have been few such men in our 
politics,—for he was scarcely known 
otherwise than in politics. Never a 
scholar, even in habits of study, he nev- 
ertheless was learned. He knew things 
in mass and relation, though he did little 
analyzing and dissecting. It is true he 
lived in an auspicious time, and could 
scarcely have been so famous otherwise. 
One view is that God raises up men for 
great crises; while another, and espe- 
cially the oft-quoted saying of Napoleon, 
is that great crises:are simply the oppor- 
tunities of the great, who are always at 
hand, and that not often great genius 
could be known if there were no call for 
it. 

But not only did Mr. Hamlin put all 
his strength and skill into the prelimin- 
ary building of his character and political 
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fortunes, which would have brought him 
success anyway, but he had so broad and 
active a moral nature, which at once 
strengthened his instincts and supple- 
mented his personal power, that he 
would have been a notable character un- 
der any circumstances ; and this, asin all 
such cases, was the main force of the 
man. 

It were proof enough of his rare hon- 
esty, that no one ever suspected him 
capable of corrupt methods. He was a 
cunning and a fierce fighter, but always 
an open and manly one. He did not 
scorn the means of popularity, and he 
often “marched with the boys,” many 
thought, when it would have been more 
comfortable and more comporting to the 
dignity of the occasion if he had ridden 
in the carriage that had been provided. 
But even if these peculiarities were act- 
ual arts, théy were pardonable ones. 
For one, however, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that he did this because he enjoyed 
it, as he did the old-fashioned dancing 
and games, and not only refrained from 
but despised the new, as being less ro- 
bust and enjoyable. 

Mr. Hamlin was not only honest in 
all ordinary ways, and consistent in his 
duty on all moral questions, but he was 
alert and brave in doubtful times. Never 
an extremist in anything, he yet was al- 
ways true to his patriotic instincts. 
When through the Wilmot Proviso he 
saw a chance to check the northward 
spread of slavery, though not in charge 
of the measure nor personally respon- 
sible for it, he saved its consideration by 
a timely and determined move upon his 
own responsibility. Nor will the coun- 
try ever forget the remarkable speech 
he made upon the admission of Oregon 
as a free State, in advance of all his 
party. On all such questions his judg- 
ment, as well as his instinct, appears to 
have been unerring. Throughout his 
whole public career of over half a cen- 
tury of political strife, he never made a 
mistake, great or small,—at least, one 


that has been treasured up against him, 
or that has been seriously criticised. I 
am not aware of one other man who has 
shown, through a career of fifty years, 
such symmetry of political form. 

He never followed any man or cham- 
pioned any measure blindly. He was a 
tremendous partisan, but it was because 
he believed his party and its policy was 
right. He could see his course away 
ahead of his sailing, which is the high- 
est instinct, as well as the safest judg- 
ment. He early saw every important 
issue in the affairs of the nation, and he 
never trusted to any man or to any de- 
vice as to meeting it, but simply insisted 
upon being seasonably and squarely 
upon the safe and the right side. No 
clique ever for a moment held or even 
claimed him. He was never a leader in 
Congress, nor. in national politics, in the 
sense of having a party of his own, or of 
holding special views. No man can re- 
call an instant where a dazzling promise 
ever lured him to toy for a moment with 
a questionable third party movement or 
a merely collateral issue. To prohibi- 
tion, woman suffrage, the labor question, 
—all in turn,—he devoted considera- 
tion, but he never “‘traded.”” Hetreated 
all these as he treated merely personal 
leadership. He wanted the people with 
him. He kept in the middle of the road, 
and he kept his party there; and he 
walked in the light and in safety. Some- 
thing like the warning of the old French 
deputy might have been for ever ring- 
ing in his ears: “March without the 
people, and you march into night. Their 
instincts are a finger pointing Provi- 
dence always towards some real bene- 
fit. But when you espouse an Orleans 
party, or a Bourbon party, or a Montal- 
embert, or any other party but an or- 
ganic party, though you mean well, you 
have a personality instead of a princi- 
ple, which will inevitably draw you into 
a corner.” 

Some of his well-remembered recent 
addresses on the tendencies of politics, 
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and especially as to the part some nota- 
ble politicians and others prominent in 
public life have taken as leaders of 
cliques, and the methods used to perpet- 
uate personal power, can well be accept- 
ed as his estimate of what a statesman 
should be, and show how fully he trust- 
ed the people and insisted that his party 
should represent them, and not trifle 
with temporary side issues and specula- 
tions. 

The memorable contest in Maine, in 
1856, well illustrates his methods. The 
Democratic party in the State was sore- 
ly and helplessly divided. It had its fig- 
ure-heads and its hobbies, and even the 
Whigs, thatsbody of respectable gentle- 
men who were really conservative and 
just in their general views, were also 
sorely demoralized. Two years before, 
a coalition of all the new elements had 
won in the State, the various discontent- 
ed members of the different parties align- 
ing themselves upon the temperance and 
anti-slavery questions. The time was not 
ripe, however, for a united new move- 
ment. The great issues that had been 
forming had not really been made up. 
In fact, many of the leaders that had 
been won over into a coalition in 1854, 
had swung back to the winning Democ- 
racy the next year. This was the state 
of things in the summer of 1856, which 
found Mr. Hamlin a Democratic United 
States Senator. Many of his fellow Dem- 
ocrats, notably the Morrills, had before 
this substantially identified themselves 
with the new movement, which was crys- 
tallizing into the Republican, party un- 
der Frémont. Mr. Hamlin, though he 
was among the earliest converts, had 
not taken the field in aggressive warfare, 
notwithstanding he had long been a con- 
sistent anti-slavery man ; but now, feel- 
ing that the time had come when he 


could do the greatest work, could fight’ 


a decisive battle, he came unreservedly 
into the Republican party. 

It was a remarkable sight when he 
came into the convention at Portland, 
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at the head of the delegations along the 
Penobscot, a large number of his follow- 
ers being red-shirted lumbermen, Mr. 
Hamlin, as usual “marching with the 
boys,” who bore a huge banner with the 
legend, “ The Jam’s Broke,”—at sight 
of which the crowds that thronged the 
streets went wild. It is true that this 
decisive and spectacular campaign made 
Mr. Hamlin governor that year, and re- 
turned him to the Senate in the March 
following, and it was a thing any ambi- 
tious man would have done, if he could. 
It was no doubt partly and largely self- 
ish, still it was also the very highest serv- 
ice he could have done his country and 
the new party that was to take the place 
of the old. He did more for himself than 
he could have done earlier, and he even 
did more for all others than he did for 
himself. He was the man to do it, and 
it could not have been done better. 

But the severest test of his popularity 
was the contest in 1869, when he was 
before the Legislature to be returned 
to the Senate, his competitor being the 
Hon. Lot M. Morrill, a lovable man of 
fine fiber, also an old-line Democrat who 
had come into the Republican ranks a 
little earlier. It was uphill work for Mr. 
Hamlin, and early in the contest there 
were few who felt there was any hope 
for him; but he had set his heart upon it, 
and one by one he took away votes from 
Mr. Morrill. If it had been a pivotal 
State, or a contest that could have made 
one hair white or black in national poli- 
tics, the whole country would have been 
looking on. When it began, Mr. Ham- 
lin was styled simply a “ claimant,”’ and 
surely the chances were all against him. 
One man’s vote in the caucus finally 
decided it, and he a man whom both 
claimed up to the last moment. It was 
one of the most dramatic scenes ever 
enacted in politics. Mr. Hamlin seems 
to have won by sheer political force 
and skill, and his most unique personal 
power. It was a fight that made and 
left some bitterness, but it will be re- 
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membered as one ‘wherein there was 
never a suspicion that a dollar of money 
went into the pocket of any member 
of the Legislature. It was no doubt 
true that the feeling that Mr. Hamlin 
had been slighted by being denied a 
place on the national ticket in 1864, had 
something to do with returning him to 
the Senate, as also his refusal to hold 
office under the administration of Mr. 
Johnson. Many of his followers and 
others believed that it was their duty 
to return him to the Senate. And yet 
his triumph in this remarkable contest 
was due, as I have said, mainly to his 
unfailing popularity and his surpass- 
ing power of organizing; and when in 
March, 1869, he entered the Senate for 
the fourth time, he had won with one 
exception every political battle without 
a mistake,—the failure of 1864 being his 
party’s mistake and not his own. 
Finishing his course in 1881, after 
twenty-eight years of service in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, and after en- 
joying the personal friendship of the 
great men of the country, from Calhoun 
and Webster down, he retired to pass 
his remaining days in absolute rest and 
peace. His name has been connected 
with every great measure in the history 
of the last half of the century, and no 
stain or even mistake of judgment at- 
taches to it. His final graceful retire- 
ment from politics had removed all pos- 
sible antagonism that might ever have 
existed, and it is believed that when he 
died not one trace of bitterness was left 
in the heart of any man who knew him, 
Surely his was a successful life, for he 
worked for all he had and he fought to 
keep it, as any man may. In rounded 
experience and in natural sense and just 
consideration for others, he had the per- 


fect proportion of the politician and 
statesman. 

He was not a pioneer and adventurer 
in new fields. He stood and waited like 
many another servant of a great cause, 
and it was generally the best service. 
He gave decent heed to the lesser inter- 
ests and claims that were made upon 
him and his party, and was even chari- 
table to those complaisant doctrinaires 
who profess to have panaceas for all 
troubles in politics and government. 
He shaped all the resources that came 
to him and his work, but did not yield 
control. He drove none away, but as- 
similated all helps to the main issue. 

As I have said, he was not a student 
of books, but a shaper of doctrines and 
policies in practical ways. He did not 
delve in details, but kept firm hold on 
the main facts and the vital forces of 
every great question. It is difficult to 
believe that he could have been so great 
a man in duller times than those in which 
he lived. It is one thing to stand in the 
fore-front of a great conflict that was 
made glorious by unmeasured success, 
and another to struggle and plod in 
stuffy committee rooms over puzzling 
financial problems or tariff schedules. 
But no life begun on the plane of Han- 
nibal Hamlin’s pride and ambition and 
guided by so unerring instincts, could 
have been obscure or commonplace. As 
the stream that has its source in the hills 
flows onward with gathering force, till at 
last the sheen of its clear current flashes 
far out from the ocean’s shore, so the 
life of the New England boy, begun on 
the heights of an ambition and courage 
and faith that never faltered and never 
doubted, pushed its resistless tide far 
out into the great sea of human affairs, 
in token that it was mountain born. 

Enoch Knight. 
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THE BELL OF LANDE-FLEURIE. 


A 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF JULES LEMAITRE. 


Tue little parish of Lande-Fleurie had 
an ancient bell and an aged curé. 

The bell was so cracked that its tone 
was like an old woman’s cough. It 
pained one to listen, and it saddened the 
hearts of the laborers and shepherds 
scattered about the fields. 

The curé, the Abbé Coventin, was still 
hearty, in spite of his five and seventy 
years. He had a childlike face, wrin- 
kled, but rosy, framed in white locks, 
resembling the skeins spun by the good 
wives of Lande-Fleurie. And he was 
adored by his flock, on account of his 
kind heart and his widespread charity. 

As the time approached when the 
good abbé would complete the fiftieth 
year of his service, his parishioners re- 
solved to offer him a gift worthy to 
commemorate such an anniversary. 

The three church wardens surrepti- 
tiously made the rounds of ali the hous- 
es, and when they had collected one 
hundred crowns, they carried them to 
the. curé, entreating him to go to the 
city, and there choose himself a new bell. 

“My children,” said the abbé, “ my 
dear children,— evidently the good God 
has — so to speak — in some manner —” 

He could say nothing more, so strong- 
ly was he moved. Finally, he answered : 

“* Nunc dimittis servum tuum, Dom- 
ine, secundum verbum tuum, in pace.” 

The next day, the abbé set out to buy 
the bell. He had to travel on foot over 
two leagues of country to the market 
town of Rosy-les-Roses, through which 
the stage-coach passed on its way to the 
city of Pont-l’Archevéque, the capital of 
the province. 

It was lovely weather. On both sides 
of the road the trees, the birds, the 
plants, were vibrant with life beneath 
the sunshine. 


And the old curé, his head already 
ringing with the future chimes of the 
bell, walked briskly, thanking God, like 
Saint Francis, for the joyousness of na- 
ture. 

As he approached Rosy-les-Roses, he 
saw a gypsy cart at the side of the road. 
Not far from this an old horse lay on his 
side, with his four legs rigidly extended, 
while his ribs and sharp hip bones pro- 
truded through the shriveled skin ; his 
head was swollen, blood had issued from 
the nostrils, and the eyes were covered 
with a white film. 

An old man, clad in miserable rags, 
and an old woman in a red cotton gown, 
starred with patches, were at the edge of 
the ditch, weeping over the dead horse. 

A fifteen-year-old girl rose from the 
ground, and ran towards the abbé, cry- 
ing, “Charity, monsieur le curé! char- 
ity, please !” 

The voice was hoarse, yet sweet at the 
same time, and warbled its entreaty like 
the notes of a bird. The child, whose 
skin was the color of newly tanned leath- 
er; wore only a dingy chemise and a 
red petticoat, but she had great velvety 
black eyes and lips like ripe cherries. 
Her yellow arms were tattooed with 
blue flowers, and a band of copper re- 
strained her black locks, flaring out fan- 
like on each side of her face, which was 
spare and delicate, after the gypsy type. 

The abbé, slackening his pace, had 
taken a two-sous-piece from his purse. 
But encountering the child’s eyes, he 
stopped, and began to question her. 

“My brother,” she explained, “is in 
prison, because they say he has stolen a 
chicken. He earned our living, but we 
have eaten nothing for two days.” 

The abbé returned the two-sous-piece 
to his purse, and drew out a silver coin. 
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The child continued : “I know how to 
do sleight-of-hand tricks, and my mother 
tells fortunes. But we are forbidden to 
go about in the towns and villages, be- 
cause we look so wretched. And now 
our horse is dead. What will become of 
us?” 

“ But,” demanded the abbé, “could n’t 
you find any work in the country ?” 

“People are afraid of us, and they 
throw stones. Besides, we have not 
learned how to work ; we know only how 
to go about. If we had a horse, we could 
still live in our own way. There is noth- 
ing left for us now but to die.” 

The abbé put the silver piece back 
into his purse. 

‘Do you love the good God?” asked 
he. , 

“T would love him if he would help 
us,” said the child. 

The abbé felt the weight of the bag 
tugging at his girdle, the bag that held 
his parishioners’ hundred crowns. 

The little beggar kept her big, staring 
gypsy eyes fixed upon the holy priest. 

Again he questioned, “ Are you a 
good girl?” 

“ Good !” exclaimed the gypsy in as- 
tonishment, not in the least understand- 
ing bim. 

“Repeat, ‘O Lord, I love thee.’ 

The child stood mute, her eyes full of 
tears. The abbé unbuttoned his cassock, 
and held out the heavy bag of silver. 

The gypsy maid grasped the bag 
with a monkey-like gesture, exclaiming : 

“ Monsieur le curé, I love you!” 

And she flew to the old couple who, 
without a change of attitude, were still 
weeping over the dead horse. 

The abbé continued his way to Rosy- 
les-Roses, meditating upon the wretch- 
edness with which it pleases the Lord to 
overwhelm his creatures, and beseeching 
him to enlighten this little Bohemian 
who, apparently, was destitute of reli- 
gion, and who, perhaps, had not even 
received the holy baptism. 

But suddenly he became aroused to 


” 


the fact that it was useless for him to go 
on to Pont-l’Archevéque, since he no 
longer had the money for his bell. 

And he retraced his steps. 

He could now hardly understand how 
he could have given to an unknown beg- 
gar, a juggler, a sum of money so large, 
which did not even belong to him. 

He quickened his pace, hoping to 
catch sight of the little gypsy again. 
But there remained by the roadside on- 
ly the dead horse and the broken wheel. 

He thought over what he had just 
done. He had sinned deeply beyond a 
doubt : he had abused the confidence of 
his flock, he had diverted a trust, and in 
short, he had committed a kind of theft. 

Then he foresaw with terror the con- 
sequences of his fault. How could he 
hide it ? How make restitution ? Where 
could he find another hundred crowns? 
And meanwhile, what answer should he 
make to inquiries? What explanation 
could be made of his conduct ? 

The sky was clouding over. The trees 
had changed toa crude, offensive green 
against the livid horizon. Great drops 
of rain began to fall. The Abbé Coven- 
tin was struck with the sad aspect of 
nature. 

He succeeded in reaching the parson- 
age unperceived. 

“Ts that you, so soon, monsieur le 
curé?” called out his old housekeeper, 
Scholastica. ‘Then you have not been 
to Pont-l’Archevéque ?” 

The abbé told a lie : — 

“T missed the diligence from Rosy- 
les-Roses. I shall go again some other 
day. But listen, say nota word to any- 
one about my having already returned.” 

He did not go to say mass next day. 
He shut himself in his room, and dared 
not even walk in his garden. 

However, the following day, he was 
sent for to administer extreme unction 
to a sick person in the village of Clos- 
Moussu. 

‘Monsieur le curé has not returned,” 
said the woman. 
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« Scholastica is mistaken ; here I am,” 
announced the Abbé Coventin. 

On his return from Clos-Moussu, he 
met one of the most pious of his parish- 
ioners, 

‘Well, monsieur le curé, did you have 
a pleasant journey ?” 

The abbé lied a second time, 

“ Very pleasant, my friend, very pleas- 
ant.” 

“ And the bell ?” 

The abbé told another lie. Alas! 
They were already beyond his reckoning. 

“ Superb, my friend, superb! It is 
warranted to be pure silver, and it has 
such a sweet tone! Give it only a fillip, 
and it rings as if it would never leave 
off.” , 

“ And when shall we see it ?” 

“ Very soon, my dear child, very soon. 
But first it must be engraved with its 
baptismal name, the names of its god- 
fathers and godmothers, and some 
verses of the Holy Scriptures. And, 
bless you, that will take some time !” 

“Scholastica!” faltered the abbé, on 
entering the house, “if the arm-chair, 
the clock, and the cabinet in my room, 
were to be sold, do you think they would 
bring a hundred crowns?” 

“They would not bring three, mon. 
sieur” le curé. Because, saving your 
presence, your furniture is not worth 
four sous.” 

“Scholastica!”” resumed the abbé, 
“T shall not eat any more meat ; meat 
disagrees with me.” 

“Monsieur le curé,” remonstrated the 
old servant, “you are not yourself. 
Surely, something has _ailed you ever 
since you set out for Pont-l’ Archevéque. 
Now, what has happened ?” 

She tormented him so with questions, 
that he finally told her all. 

“ Ah!” said she, “I am not at all sur. 
prised. Your soft heart will be the ruin 
of you. But don’t fret yourself, mon- 
sieur le curé ; I will take it upon myself 
to make excuses, until you can get to- 
gether another hundred crowns.” 
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Thereupon Scholastica began to in- 
vent tales, which she doled out to every 
comer. The new bell had been cracked 
in packing it up, and it had to be mend- 
ed. The bell being’ mended, monsieur 
le curé had conceived the idea of send- 
ing it to Rome to have it blessed by His 
Holiness the Pope, and that was a long 
journey. 

The abbé permitted her to run on, but 
he became unhappier and unhappier. 
For, besides reproaching himself with 
his own falsehoods, he felt responsible 
for Scholastica’s ; and this, added to the 
embezzlement of his parishioners’ funds, 
made up, altogether, an overwhelming 
weight of sins. He began to droop un- 
der the strain, and by degrees an ash- 
en pallor dispossessed on his sunken 
cheeks the rosy red of his innocent, 
hearty old age. 

The day appointed for the celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the curé’s 
priesthood, and for the christening of 
the bell, had long since passed. The peo- 
ple of Lande-Fleurie were amazed at the 
delay. Rumors began to fly abroad. 
Farrigoul, the farrier, related that he 
had seen the Abbé Coventin, accompan- 
ied by a woman, in the neighborhood of 
Rosy-les-Roses, and he added, 

“T tell you, he has eaten up the money 
with his beggars.” 

A party was formed against the wor- 
thy man. When he walked down the 
street, heads remained covered, and 
in passing he overheard unfriendly re- 
marks. 

The poor holy man was overwhelmed 
with remorse. He saw the full extent 
of his error. He had done most woeful 
penance for it. But all was in vain: he 
could not arrive at perfect repentance. 

He felt very much as though this im- 
prudent charity —this alms-giving with 
others’ money — had been done in spite 
of himself, without even having had the 
power to reflect upon it. He thought, 
too, that this unreasoning fit of benevo- 
lence might have been, for this poor, ig- 
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norant little Bohemain, the best revela- 
tion of God and the beginning of her 
soul’s enlightenment. The eyes of the 
little mountebank were always before 
him,—so black, so sweet, so full of tears. 

At last his anguish of conscience be- 
came intolerable. His sin grew merely 
by lasting. 

One day, after having passed a long 
time in prayer, he resolved to unburden 
himself by making a public confession 
to his parishioners. 

The following Sunday he ascended to 
the pulpit after the gospel, and ghastly 
pale, yet upborne by an effort more sub- 
lime than that of a martyr at the stake, 
he began, 

“My brethren, my dear friends, my 
dear children, I have a confession to 
make—” 

At this moment a clear, limpid, sil- 


very tone rang out in the belfry and 
thrilled the old church. Every head 
turned, and an astonished whispering 
ran along the benches of the faithful :— 

“The new bell! The new bell!” 

Was it a miracle? Had God sent the 
new bell by the angels, in time to save 
the honor of his charitable minister ? 

Or rather, had not Scholastica confid- 
ed her master’s embarrassment to the 
American ladies who were living in a 
beautiful chateau, three leagues from 
Lande-Fleurie, and had not those ex- 
cellent ladies planned this pleasant sur- 
prise for the Abbé Coventin ? 

In my opinion, the second explanation 
will admit of closer investigation than 
the first. 

Be that as it may, the parishioners of 
Lande-Fleurie never knew what the 
Abbé Coventin had to confess. 

Alma Blakeman Jones. 


EVENING IN SUNSET LAND. 


WirTH great, mild eyes and clanking hoofs, the cows 

Come slowly, lowing, homeward,— ankle-deep 

In dappled clover where last sunbeams sleep; 
Warm furrows pulse, late cleft by shining plows ; 
Like one huge wheel of flaming gold, the sun 

Lays its vibrating rim upon the line 


Where sea meets sky: 


clear, delicate, and fine, 


Fir needles lean against it; one by one, 
A thousand luminous rays of chastened fire, 
Tremble from out its heart. The dog-wood flowers 
Flame out like great white stars against the dusk 
Of dark fir forests. From the far slough’s mire 
The tireless-throated frogs chant out sweet hours, 
Made languorous by the wild, fragrant musk. 


Ella Higginson. 
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CALVIN AS RULER. 


CALVIN first came to Geneva in 1536. 
Two years afterwards (in 1538) he was 
sent out of the city by the magistrates, 
practically for having (as was charged) 
tried to change the ancient laws and 
constitution of the city. He was, how- 
ever, brought back by his friends in tri- 
umph in 1541, and from that time until 
his death, in 1564,— for twenty-three 
years,— he was absolute ruler of Geneva 
in all matters whatever, ecclesiastical 
and civil. 

His official appointment was as preach- 
er and professor of theology. His act- 
ual position, however, was that of dicta- 
tor of Geneva, both in things spiritual 
and things temporal ; and also of chief of 
a great Protestant sect, more or less nu- 
merous in Switzerland, Germany, Hol- 
land, France, England, and Scotland. 

His personal position and emoluments 
were on a scale corresponding to his 
power. It has sometimes been repre- 
sented that he was a poor man, having 
scarcely enough to live on. This is not 
so. He was as splendidly maintained 
as a ruler should be, and his revenues 
were several times greater than those 
of any other city official. The salaries 
of the chief magistrates of the city,— 
the four syndics,—were 100 florins a 
year each: say about 1200 francs, or 
$240. The master of the chief city 
school had about $144; and the chief 
hospital surgeon about $60. Calvin’s 
actual revenues may be enumerated as 
follows: Regular salary, $1,400; fur- 
nished house and gardem free, $400 ; to- 
gether, $1,800. He had also all his 
household provisions, (besides his gar- 
den produce,) including, for instance, 
two cartloads a year of wine, of twelve 
casks each, amounting to about four 
bottles a day; also fees for attendance 
at each session of the Consistory and 


at each session of the Councils; also 
fees for professional services as consult- 
ing jurist, to an amount which, of itself, 
constituted a comfortable income; also 
the salaries of his secretaries; all his 
traveling expenses, (an item which re- 
minds us of what are now-a-days called 
“ free passes,”) extra allowances in case 
of sickness in his family, or visits of 
guests from abroad; constant special 
gifts of money, clothes, etc., from the 
city, sometimes to the value of $120 at 
a time; and other frequent gifts of 
game, confectionery, etc., from private 
admirers. In all, his income was, at the 
very least, equivalent to $3,000, being 
more than twelve times as much as that 
of any other city official. And in esti- 
mating it, it must be remembered that a 
dollar in those days represented several 
times as much value as it does now. 

A complete view of Calvin’s govern- 
ment of Geneva would include explana- 
tions of his position and power there, of 
his purposes and policy, the organiza- 
tion by which he held the city, the 
methods of his government of it, his 
public and personal character, and the 
results of his life. The present paper 
deals with only one chapter out of such 
an account, and that only in very imper- 
fect outline. It is a notice of some fea- 
tures of his administration as legislator, 
jurisprudent, and judge ; and especially 
of his selection of offenses to be pun- 
ished, persons to be punished, and pun- 
ishments to be inflicted. 

This account is drawn from two re- 
markable publications by J. B. G. Galiffe, 
academical professor of history at Ge- 
neva.* They are narratives in ‘much de- 

*Quelques pages d'histoire exacte ; Procés Perrin et 
Maigret. (Also,) Nouvelles pages d’histoire exacte ; 
Procés de Pierre Ameaux. (Both) Geneva and Basle, 
H. Georg. 1868. Reprinted from the Mémoires of the 
Institute of Geneva. 
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tail of two criminal prosecutions Caused 
by Calvin ; but added to them is a con- 
siderable assemblage of related facts, il- 
lustrating his personal character and his 
administration. 

The documents on which these publi- 
cations (and therefore the present state- 
ment) are based,— besides existing his- 
tories, biographies, and letters,—are 
chiefly the registers of the Venerable 
Consistory of Geneva (the official body 
of city pastors), the registers of the city 
councils, or governing bodies, and the 
shorthand reports. and other official 
records of (the courts. All these were 
written up by partisans of Calvin. 

It is a geheral opinion that if Calvin 
erred in causing Michael Servetus to be 
burned alive over a slow fire in 1553, for 
being a Unitarian, yet that this was his 
only serious fault (if it was a fault), and 
that with this exception he was a wise, 
kind, good, and just man, a true and 
sincere Christian, and a good and useful 
ruler, over and above his significance as 
a theologian and religious teacher. 

I say, “if it was a fault.” For an Eng- 
lish writer of this century (Field on the 
Church, Cambridge, 1847, vol. 1, p. 288) 
declares that Calvin's proceedings as to 
Servetus were “just and honorable.” 
With this opinion I am unable to agree. 

For the case of Servetus was not an 
exception ; it was in every particular an 
example of Calvin’s own constant char- 
acter and practice, as man and as ruler. 
Seven years before he caught Servetus, 
he wrote to Farel that if Servetus came 
to Geneva, he (Calvin) would not let him 
get away alive, if he could help it, (si- 
modo valeat mea autoritas, vivum exire 
nunquam patiar). This was a steady 
resolution, after Calvin’s manner,and no 
mere impulse. And as to the use of fire 
on condemned persons, he wrote to Mad- 
ame de Cany about another heretic, “I 
assure you, Madame, that if he had not 
fled so promptly, I should have felt it my 
duty to have him burned,” (il n’ edit pas 
tenu a moi qu’ il ne ffit passé par le feu). 


VOL. xvili.—34. 
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Burning alive was a punishment very 
frequently inflicted by Calvin in other 
than heresy cases. He burned alive 
scores, if not hundreds, of persons, most- 
ly on charges of witchcraft and of spread- 
ing the plague, two wholly imaginary 
offenses ; and many of these sentences 
were on suspicion only, or for alleged 
intentions. Torture was a regular part 
of the proceedings, and many of the 
convictions were upon confessions or 
evidence received by torture. Even the 
careful slowness with which Servetus 
was kept in torment as long as possible 
was no exceptional instance. 

Calvin introduced what we must sup- 
pose he considered improvements into 
the civil and criminal practice of the 
Genevan courts. By the old laws of 
Geneva, even a criminal condemned to 
death could dispose of his property. Cal- 
vin introduced the practice of confisca- 
tion in such cases. The old practice was 
to allow prisoners fair means of defense. 
Under Calvin such help was, to a great 
extent, refused. In a few cases, persons 
convicted of witchcraft, etc., had been 
burned under the Roman Catholic 
prince-bishops of Geneva, but such per- 
sons had always been strangled first. 
Calvin introduced the practice of burn- 
ing these wretches alive, and the number 
of such executions was at least twelve 
times as great under him as under his 
prelatical predecessors. In the old Ge- 
nevan jurisprudence torture was allowed 
only upon accused persons (which was 
bad enough), and then only in pursuance 
of a special interlocutory decree of the 
court in each case, as circumspect and 
solemn as final judgment. Calvin intro- 
duced the practice of indiscriminate tor- 
turing, at the will of the court, as part of 
the preliminary proceedings to enforce 
confession, to begin with; and also the 
practice of torturing witnesses until they 
should give such evidence as was re- 
quired of them. Other (alvinistic re- 
finements of penalty were added ; until 
a complete sentence (for instance) tfpon 
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a person convicted of sorcery or spread- 
ing the plague (besides the previous tor- 
ture and imprisonment) was this: to be 
drawn through the city on a hurdle; to 
have his (or very frequently her) flesh 
torn with red hot pincers at a specified 
number of places on the road ; at one of 
these places to have the right hand cut 
off ; then to be dragged onward to the 
Plainpalais (the place of execution), and 
to be burned alive. The culmination 
and very ecstasy of Calvinistic retribu- 
tion — it does seem the most horrible 
thing that ever happened in this world 
— took place on March oth, 1545, when 
Jean Granjat, the city executioner, was 
made to take his own old mother, con- 
victed of having spread the plague (semé 
la peste), to drag her through the city 
on a hurdle, to cut off her right hand, 
and to burn her alive. The record of 
this sentence names her at full length, 
“ Clauda, veuve de Francois Granjat, ex- 
ecuteur des malfaiteurs ” ; and this Fran- 
cois is known to have been the father of 
Jean Granjat. 

The ingenuity and persistency dis- 
played in some other particulars of this 
course of treatment of prisoners was 
very remarkable, though no other case 
appears in the records to compare with 
the Granjat case. One or two of the vic- 
tims of this torturing system, after re- 
fusing for days to make the false confes- 
sions demanded of them, committed 
suicide:in prison. But Calvinistic juris- 
prudence was not to be fooled so, and 
the other prisoners were fettered so that 
they could not use their hands. Even 
then, one obstinate female villain con- 
trived to make her way to a window, 
and to throw herself out, killing herself 
in the most unregenerate manner. Two 
others died under the torture, protest- 
ing their innocence to the last. By such 
fortitude, however, they gained nothing. 
The judges simply alleged that it was 
the devil who sustained the recusants, 
and went on with the torture, sometimes 
until death ensued, as in these cases. 
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But a little thing like death was not al- 
lowed to interrupt the routine of Cal- 
vin’s justice. The two corpses were 
dressed up, dragged through the city, 
and duly burned. They could not be 
revivified in order to suffer the torture 
of the fire. In another case four of 
these obstinate children of the devil, 
having been tortured in vain for a con- 
fession, were walled up in masonry until 
they should confess. One of them died 
in the wall. The other three still per- 
severing in their protestations of inno- 
cence, the impatient judges had them 
taken out and their right hands cut off, 
and the rest of them burned as usual. 

The principal method of torture used 
was the strappado (estrapade). Any- 
body who wants to know how it feels 
may get a friend to tie his hands be- 
hind him, and fasten a stout cord from 
the wrists behind to a beam overhead. 
If then the experimenter will jump off 
a box so as to fall say four feet, and 
then be brought up hanging in the air 
with his arms wrenched up and dislo- 
cated by the jerk, he will understand 
one detail of John Calvin’s labors. 

Calvin himself is said to have invent- 
ed a special torture for certain witches 
whom he discovered in one of the rural 
parishes, viz., roasting their feet. But 
this seems rather a reminiscence of 
those resolute French compatriots of 
his, the bandits called “ chauffeurs,’— 
“warmers,” from this same ingenious 
practice of making it warm for ill-ad- 
vised persons who would not answer 
questions. But several other new tor- 
tures were added under Calvin to the 
imperfect assortment before existing in 
Geneva. 

This system of the intensifying of 
agony received a color of legality 
through another part of the Calvin- 
istic management of the courts. This 
was the systematic removal from office 
of the native Genevese lawyers who 
acted as advising jurists to the city 
councils in criminal matters, and the 
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substitution for them (besides Calvin 
himself, who acted constantly as the 
leading counsel in this business) of a 
set of French lawyers, wholly depend- 
ent on Calvin for their positions and 
emoluments, and some of whom were 
not even citizens of Geneva. In an 
opinion by this semi-alien authority ren- 
dered in writing in 1555, and still on 
file, they recommend “to torture one 
person in order to force from him evi- 
dence against others ; and to declare to 
such person that his torture would not 
stop until he should have confessed 
whatever was required of him.” This 
was for witnesses. Mere detention to 
secure evidence is now reckoned a hard- 
ship. 

But this use of torture was Calvin’s 
own method too. In an opinion (on rec- 
ord) in his own handwriting and sealed 
with his seal, he recommends “to obtain 
indirect proof against the accused, by 
putting to the torture those supposed 
to be their accomplices, and to con- 


demn the accused upon depositions so 
obtained, even though the torture should 
not extract a confession from such ac- 


cused person.” As the ancient laws of 
Geneva expressly forbid such a proced- 
ure, this opinion, in its final paragraph, 
recommends the magistrates “to tree 
themselves from this obstacle by using 
their own absolute powers to make an 
exception.” 

The right hands cut off in the above 
treatment were nailed up, sometimes on 
the public gallows, sometimes in other 
public places about the city. When an 
old gallows fell down in September, 
1545, the right hands of those recently 
executed and nailed upon it were or- 
dered to be burned. There were thirty. 

Where the accused were hanged or 
beheaded (as in cases of political prose- 
cution) they were frequently afterwards 
quartered, and the heads and pieces of 
their corpses fastened up like the right 
hands, in different public places about 
the city. 
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As to the number of persons executed, 
an actual count of the sentences in the 
records of Geneva was made by Profes- 
sor Galiffe for three months of 1545, 
and for the five years 1542-6. During 
the three months alone, the craze about 
witchcraft and spreading the plague, 
(which latter superstition originated un- 
der Calvin’s influence, while both were 
greatly stimulated by him,) there were 
34 executions. The five years taken 
together were a comparatively quiet pe- 
riod for criminal prosecutions, because 
at this time Calvin’s power was not yet 
quite fully established. There were, how- 
ever, in this period 58 capital executions, 
76 banishments, and from 800 to 900 
imprisonments, not including a great 
number of imprisonments and so forth 
of vagrants. Of these 58 executions, 
30 were of men, 28 of women and girls. 
Of these 58, 13 were hanged, 10 behead- 
ed, of whom several were also quartered 
and so forth, and 35 were burned alive 
after having their right hands cut off, a 
number of them having also been torn 
with red-hot pincers. 20 out of the whole 
number were punished for ordinary 
crimes, such as murder, robberies, coun- 
terfeiting, political offenses. Of these 
20 only two of the actual criminal offend- 
ers were native Genevese (but the ques- 
tion of the relative public and private 
morality of Calvin’s party and of the 
native Genevese is one of those which is 
not here discussed). The other 38 execu- 
tions were all for witchcraft and spread- 
ing the plague, and out of these 38, 28 
were women and girls. 

This quiet period was a very much 
more busy one for the executioner than 
that before the Calvinist rule. But 
things grew much more active even than 
this in the years succeeding, when Cal- 
vin’s power had become fully consoli- 
dated. In these years the number of 
criminal prosecutions arose to 300 or 
400 a year, and an edict ordered the ex- 
ecutioner to “always carry his sword 
about with him, under his arm,” accord- 
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ingly. The total of executions and of 
criminal proceedings of all kinds during 
Calvin’s whole dictatorship of twenty- 
three years is, approximately, a matter 
of arithmetic. The number would be 
large. 

After this bloody record, a few facts 
about Calvin’s very curious and even 
ludicrous sumptuary legislation in Ge- 
neva will come with a sense of relief, 
like the farce after a tragedy. Most of 
this performance was in the year 1546. 
Thus, March 3d, an edict prohibited the 
wearing of beards of the Swiss fashion 
called & /a dansquenette, and ordered all 
such beards to be shaved that day, on 
pain of the displeasure of the council. 
On April 2d following, the wearing of 
“slashed” breeches (a Swiss fashion) 
was prohibited. March 3oth, leave was 
refused to Mme. Lullin, widow of a 
hotel-keeper and councillor of State, to 
put up the sign of the bear (a Swiss en- 
sign, of the Canton of Berne) upon her 
public house. 

In 1546 was issued an edict forbidding 
to give children at baptism the familiar 
and favorite Genevese names (such as 
Ami, Claude, Balthazar, etc.), and order- 
ing that no names should be given ex- 
cept such as are in the Bible,—in the 
Old Testament especially. This law 
caused obstinate opposition. Even be- 
fore it was passed, Ami Chapuis was, 
without any law, imprisoned four days, 
and forced to beg pardon of the Consist- 
ory and pay the whole cost of the pro- 
ceedings against him, for having desired 
his little son to be baptized Claude, and 
for using indignant expressions at the 
minister, who actually baptized the child 
Abraham. Another prominent citizen, 
for insisting on naming his daughter 
after himself (Hyppolita for Hyppolite 
Rivet), was imprisoned five days while 
proceedings were had, and then sen- 
tenced to three days more in prison, on 
bread and water. In November, after 
Calvin and his- ministers had asked for 
legislation on the subject, the council 
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ordered that Calvin should make out a 
list of names that might be given to 
children, which list was te be distributed 
to heads of families. 

In the same year the old Genevese 
practice of public religious character 
spectacles, or “moralities,” was _pro- 
hibited, and so remained until Calvin 
was dead, when they were promptly re- 
sumed. Dancing was also made a crime. 
On April 8, 1546, the council imprisoned 
about thirty persons from the most re- 
spectable families of the city,— some of 
them ladies,— for having danced, or wit- 
nessed dancing, thrée weeks before, at 
the wedding of an ex-councillor. Those 
who got off easiest among this criminal 
gang had three days in prison and a 
reprimand, with threats ; the rest were 
kept longer, and only discharged upon 
publicly asking for mercy “from God 
and the court,” and then appearing be 
fore the Consistory to be reprimanded. 
The customary Genevese dances, it 
should be observed, were decorous 
dances in families and among friends. 

In the same month a wonderful law 
was made, forbidding all Genevese citi- 
zens to patronize any public house, 
either in Geneva or abroad. These es- 
tablishments were very numerous in 
Geneva ; and the law was calculated to 
destroy the business of many respected 
citizens, leaving them only the patron- 
age of travelers. In place of the eradi- 
cated public houses, the council estab- 
lished five government “abbeys,” or 
restaurants (on a kind of “ Nationalist ”’ 
plan). After a very short experiment, 
however, the whole community proved 
too strong for the council, and the edict 
had to be repealed, leaving the “ab- 
beys”’ still in operation, so that the at- 
tack on the taverns increased their num- 
ber by five. 

It cannot, of course, be absolutely 
proved what Calvin’s real motive was tor 
all this sumptuary legislation. But if 
that motive was a desire to break down 
the strong patriotic feelings and im- 
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mense pride of nationality which char- 
acterized the Genevese, he would natu- 
rally have made such laws as he did 
make in these cases. 

Nothing has thus far been said about 
the actual themes of the two publica- 
tions which have furnished the facts 
above narrated. Those publications give 
full accounts of prosecutions against 
Ami Perrin and against Pierre Ameaux, 
both respectable citizens of Geneva, and 
the former its chief military officer or 
captain-general. Much _ information, 
though not so full, is also given in them 
upon a process against a French resi- 
dent and spy in Geneva, named Maigret, 
and upon other individual cases of legal 
proceedings. These and similar cases 
constitute a separate chapter of Calvin’s 
jurisprudence, altogether distinct from 
that concerned with crimes ; to wit, the 
chapter of his systematic legal hostili- 
ties against any one, lay or clerical, 
who ventured to oppose or criticise his 
personal, official, or political character, 
doctrines, or doings. This record forms 
i proper companion piece to the record 
of his criminal jurisprudence in point of 
extent, although it is not set off with 
such terrific ornamentation of blood and 
torture and flame. It is a story of as- 
tonishing claims to authority and in- 
fallibility ; of long, wearying, worrying 
imprisonments ; of fines, confiscations, 
banishments, disgraceful and infamous 
penalties, deprivations of civil rights ; 
inflicted on men and women alike, on 
principals and their friends and relatives 
as well, carried on indifferently under 
existing laws, in violation of them, or by 
means of ex post facto laws, enacted on 
purpose for the case in hand; and the 
whole largely based on a system of spies 
and informers. Hardly aglance can here 
be given at this part of Calvin’s govern- 
ment, which is by the nature of the case 
beset with prolix details ; but the two 
chief cases in our authority may be 
briefly mentioned by way of example. 
The charge against Ami Perrin was 
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a totally groundless one, of treasonable 
intentions to deliver Geneva into the 
power of France,—a charge which there 
is really some evidence tosustain against 
the prosecuting parties. Perrin did, in 
fact, escape with a heavy fine and the giv- 
ing securities somewhat in the nature of 
bail for future appearance ; but his life 
was only saved by the energetic inter- 
position of the authorities of Berne, 
which eity had an alliance of common 
citizenship or “combourgeoisie” with 
Geneva. Perrin was an outspoken op- 
ponent of Calvin, but was otherwise a 
good and patriotic citizen, who had done 
many and eminent services to the state, 
and held important offices. 

The charge against Pierre Ameaux 
was the use of some expressions of very 
distinct dislike of Calvin and his sys- 
tem, the worst of which were the asser- 
tion that Calvin “was a worthless (me- 
chant) Picard, who had been for seven . 
years preaching false doctrine,” that the 
salaries of Calvin and the other minis- 
ter were excessive, and that the foreign- 
ers (viz., Frenchmen) would soon be 
masters of Geneva. These things (with 
some others) were said in Ameaux’s 
own home, after a rather jolly dinner 
with wine, which Ameaux gave on recov- 
ering from an illness to four of his per- 
sonal friends. But the personal friends 
were informers, and they went next day, 
and denounced him to the authorities. 
The law expressly provided that speech- 
es like these, provided they were found 
criminal, should be punished with not 
more than three days’ imprisonment. 
But the statements of Ameaux contained 
so much truth in some points, and were 
so direct a personal attack on Calvin in 
others (besides that Ameaux had suc- 
ceeded against Calvin in a previous con- 
troversy about Calvin’s occupation of a 
certain house), and the statements were 
also so noticeable as coming from a well- 
known and respected citizen, that the 
dictator was stimulated to very thorough 


measures. 
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Notwithstanding the three-day law, 
Ameaux was kept in prison for eleven 
weeks, his business ruined, he himself 
forbidden to resume it, and after an ex- 
traordinary series of operations upon 
the documents in the case, and the most 
ingenious prolongations of the proceed- 
ings, he was finally sentenced (besides 
the ruin of his business) to walk the 
rounds of the city in his shirt, bare- 
headed, with a lighted torch in his hand ; 
then to come into court, and on his 
knees ask the mercy of God and the 
court, confessing to having evilly and 
maliciously uttered the wicked words 
charged against him; and to pay the 
costs of all the proceedings. The “ con- 
fessing” was the repeating, in court 
and in three public places of the city, an 
abject acknowledgment in words dic- 
tated to him, and the condemnation car- 
ried with it exclusion from all future 
public offices. 

These two cases are, however, only 
two instances out ofa great many. And 
the whole exhibit in this paper is only a 
very imperfect exposition of one depart- 
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ment —the worst, no doubt, but only 
one —of a whole symmetrical system of 
—let us say, government. For in this 
narrative, soft words have been studi- 
ously used, and hard ones and epithets 
have been ‘painstakingly and self-sacri- 
ficingly avoided. It is right, however, 
to remark in closing, that even if it can 
be argued that not all the matters above 
set forth were actually caused by Calvin, 
yet it cannot be denied that he could 
have prevented every one of them. 

It may also be well enough to remem- 
ber that Calvin is to be blamed in re- 
spect to his doings in Geneva, not pre- 
cisely by estimating his actions as they 
would appear now, but only by judging 
them after the standards of his age and 
nation. So far as his individual char- 
acter and the consequent actions were 
worse than those standards,— and so far 
as they were inconsistent with his claims 
as a follower and teacher of reforms and 
of the religion of Jesus Christ,—he is to 
be blamed. If his admirers are willing 
to accept this criterion, his dislikers are 
not likely to refuse it. 

F. B. Perkins. 
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What then that, winds blow chill along the shadowy waste, 
The sky is afternoon and homeward flock the birds, 
And lonely sound my loom-strokes in a lonely room ? 
Perennial burns the fire, and calm and pleasant-spaced 
My day was, fair, with color, interwoven words 
Of friend and book; so, brave and cheerily went my loom. 





What then that, day’s work done, a lonely supper waits, 
A lonely evening lamp, when all is done? 
The faithful firelight warms a tender, opaline gloom, 
Where stands my yet unfinished web, inwoven ‘with dates 
Of purple, buds of rose, and sky of blue, and sun 
Of heaven’s imperial noon; so, cheerily goes my loom. 
lrené Hardy. 
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MY COUSIN’S WEDDING DRESS. 


EVERYBODY said it was a beautiful 
dress ; to me it was the embodiment of 
everything terrible. But then I am only 
a German servant girl, and no one cares 
about my opinions and feelings. I never 
had a cousin, and never saw the young 
lady for whom the dress was made. Nor 
have I any wish to speak about her. She 
had, as the French say, taken the trou- 
ble to be born, and was what Americans 
call a “ society belle.” I shall always be 
thankful that she did not wear the dress 
on her wedding day, and hope that she 
may never experience the sorrow that 
befell my poor mistress on account of it. 

It is now more than eight years since 
I saw the Grafin Von Woldeke riding 
through the Grasse Garten in Dresden, 
accompanied by Major Podelski, a Rus- 
sian officer in the Chevalier Garde. The 
Gnadige Fraulein Grafin belonged to the 
quaint old town of Hanover, with its 
bearded Uhlans, and pretty bier gar- 
tens, and had come to visit her aunt in 
Dresden. 

I, too, was born in Hanover, not far 
from her father’s castle, and had rever- 
enced and loved the Von Woldekes all 
my life. To me the Grafin was the most 
beautiful woman in all the world, but I 
should have blushed scarlet with guilt if 
she had even so much as turned her 
head in my direction as she swept by, 
mounted on one of the finest roadsters 
in the Von Woldeke stud. 

At that time, I was nurse girl to the 
Griafin’s little cousins, and seldom had 
the privilege of being spoken to by her, 
but I knew how much she was admired, 
and how her ambitious family hoped to 
have her marrya brother of the Empe- 
ror. Even the children in the park 
stopped playing to look at the lovely 
Fraulein as she cantered by, and I felt 
sure then that the Russian gentleman 





loved her, and that she knewit, and was 
not displeased. 

It was the last time I ever saw them 
together in Dresden. A few days after- 
wards the Gardesman went away, and 
the Grafin shut herself up in her room 
and refused to see any one, until she fi- 
nally prevailed upon her aunt to allow 
her to allow her to take her old gover- 
ness and spend a few days in Hamburg. 

There was an awful scene before she 
left, and I do not think her relatives 
were much surprised when they re- 
ceived a telegram stating that she had 
married Major Podelski and sailed for 
America. None of the servants ever 
dared mention her name again, and to 
this day her aristocratic world mourn 
her as dead. 

“Tmagine Adelheid in the rdéle of 
dressmaker!” I once heard her father 
scornfully exclaim, during the family 
conference that followed her flight. 

“Ts that what the foolish girl intends 
to do?” demanded the brother, who had 
thrown up his commission in Vienna 
and come honie when his sister’s mésal- 
liance became known. 

It was the least reparation he could 
offer his Emperor. 

“ That is what she threatened. Lon- 
don is full of titled dressmakers and 
milliners, and she is so infatuated with 
that beggarly Russian, that I fully ex- 
pect to hear that she is supporting him 
with her needle.” 

“In heaven’s name! Had he no 
money?” wailed the poor lady mother. 

“Not a pfennig, except his pay, and 
that stopped when he took French 
leave,” sneered the brother. 

I could not catch what followed, but I 
heard the father saying that he “fer- 
vently hoped to live long enough to see 
them both get their just deserts.” 
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Then they shut the door, and I was 
ready to scream with terror when I 
thought of ‘what was in store for the 
Gnadige Frau. 

That night, as the stars looked in at 
my little window, my heart ached in 
loneliness and desolation, and I lay 
awake a long time, trying to think of 
some way to help her. I had been edu- 
cated for a governess, but I had ideas of 
my own, among which was a cherished 
dream of seeing the world on money of 
my own earning. I had neither mother 
nor sister, and girl-like, I had my ideals. 
The Grafin was my heroine, and I could 
not help secretly admiring her choice. 
With his fine physique and coal-black 
hair and eyes, he was just the kind of a 
man that I would have selected for her 
husband. 

They had gone 
should I not follow them? 
not only 
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i‘inally I drifted to San Diego, with 
the intention of investing my little sav- 
ings in real estate. I had completed my 
purchases in San Diego proper, and was 
on the eve of taking a situation. 
ure hung heavy on my hands, and one 
day I started on an exploring expedition 
in the old Spanish quarter. I followed 
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the mesa that skirts the water’s edge, 
until I found myself in the midst of the 
old adobe haciendas, and as I strolled 
along a narrow, crooked street, I noticed 
a shabby looking house, set well back, 
with a sign over the gate: 


MLLeE. ROBINET, 


MopIsrTE. 





The narrow strip of front yard was 
grown over with weeds and grass, and 
seemed to be a rendezvous for all the 
stray bits of paper and debris of the 
neighborhood. The dilapidated shut- 
ters and general untidiness betokened 
long neglect, and I concluded it would 
be a suitable place to havea cheap kitch 
en dress made; so I went up the steps 
and rang the bell. The door was openec 


~ 


by the only occupant of the room. 

“ Hedwig!” 

“Grafin, gracious lady, what do yor 
here 

I was so overcome, and’ my knees 
trembled so that I could not stand up 
but as I pitched forward I had time t 
note the terrible change that had com: 
to the F She was thin and hag 
gard, and her face was pinched and 
drawn in acute suffering. Her beautifu 
golden hair that in the old days had beet 


my special privilege and delight to cur 
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was cropped close to her head, and was 
liberally sprinkled with gray. She was 
the first to recover herself. 

“ Liebe Hedwig!” 
did you find us?” 

‘I have looked for you always, m\ 
lady, but just now I wanted to ask Mlle 
Robinet to make a dress for me.” 

“T am Mile. Robinet,” she assured me, 
smiling curiously. 

“Gott in Himmel — nein!” 

I was horrified. Had I dared to ask 
the Grafin Woldeke to sew for me? In 
a moment I was on my knees, sobbing 
and begging her to forgive my mistake. 


“ How 


: | on ; 
she cried. 














She raised me up gently, and when I 
looked at her there was an expression 
of intense gratitude on her face. 

‘‘ Never mind, liebes kind. Some oth- 
er time I have much to tell you, but now 
Iam nearly frantic with anxiety over a 
wedding gown which must be fitted this 
afternoon. Both the bodice and the 
skirt are in the hands of the embroider- 
ers. They refuse to finish them until I 
pay the balance I owe the firm, and I 
have promised it without fail by tomor- 
row night. O, what shall Ido? There 
is the carriage now. What am [ to tell 
that young lady ?”’ 

“Why not explain the situation ? She 
will probably advance you the money.” 

“She has already paid me the full 
mount, and I have spent it!” 

Before I could say a word, she stopped 
me with an imperious gesture. 

“Hush! My. two lovely little chil- 
dren are starving, and yet I must face 
those women smilingly. Hear that 
frightful bell! Admit them, Hedwig, 
and —and — do not leave me yet.” 

I stepped into the vestibule, and pur- 
posely drew the portiéres after me, then 
fumbled as long as [ reasonably could 
before I opened the door. 

“Is Mlle. Robinet in?” queried a 
pleasant-voiced old lady. 

‘Please come in and I will see.” 

As I said this the portiéres opened 
and Mile. Robinet faced her customers 
with all the grace and dignity that the 

rrafin Woldeke in her castle would 
have shown an honored and welcome 
visitor. Her calmness and splendid self- 
control made me proud of my race and 
of my sex. 

With her first words of greeting I 
noiselessly slipped back into the room 
she had just quitted, and for the first 
time took note of her surroundings. The 
house was old and rickety, and every- 
thing eloquent of decay, but it bore evi- 
dence of former elegance. There were 
bits of frescoing here and there, a sort 
of grand roominess, and a pretentious 
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staircase, which indicated that its for- 
mer tenants had been people of taste 
and refinement. Scattered over the 
walls and tables were bits of priceless 
Dresden ware and statuettes, and there 
were soft rugs and sleepy hollows, with 
cushions for the feet, head, and_ back, 
which carried me back to the days of 
my childhood and my earliest recollec- 
tion of the Woldeke Schloss. 

Suddenly the Grafin staggered into 
the room, and throwing herself down on 
the sofa, yielded to a paroxysm of weep- 
ing. 

I tried to comfort her. 

“ Whatever shall I do? The young 
lady’s mother came to tell me that her 
daughter is worn out with excitement 
and fatigue, and is unable to come to 
me fora fitting. She wants me to come 
over to Coronado to fit her. I have not 
the dress, nor can I get it. If I fail, I 
am ruined. .In God’s name, Hedwig, 
tell me what to do!” 

“Suppose you send word to the em- 
broiderers jthat the young lady is ill, 
and requests you to bring the dress to 
her.”’ 

“T will write a note at once, and send 
my husband with it,” said she, catching 
at the idea as a drowning man does a 
straw. 

“No, gracious lady ; write the note 
and let me take it,” was my response. 

“You are a dear, good girl,” she mur- 
mured, as she rapidly traced the words 
in the tall, angular handwriting charac- 
teristic of a high-bred lady. Near the 
finish she paused, and looking up but 
away from me, and with a face crimson 
with shame, she faltered :— ° 

“Do you think it would be such a 
great sin if I signed the name of the 
mother instead of my own? I knowl! 
can never get the work without the 
money, if those men know that it is I 
who send for it.” 

“No matter what name you sign, I 
will come back with that dress,” said I, 
burning with indignation against a firm 
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who could be so heartless to a helpless 
woman. 

“ How will you manage it ?”’ queried 
the Grafin, while the ghost of a smile 
played round the corners of her mouth. 

“Leave that to me,” was my reply, as 
I hurried out of the house. 

I hastened back to the city proper, and 
then turned up Fifth Street, planning 
an attack as I went. I have never been 
accused of good looks, and have never 
made any pretense to amiability, so I 
fancy that I was not a particularly pleas- 
ant looking object when I stalked into 
the office of the only firm of embroider- 
ers in the city, and asked for the pro- 
prietor. 

He was out, but would I please be 
seated a few moments, and his partner 
would be sent from the work-rooms. 
While declining a seat, I said sharply 
that my business was urgent, and that I 
did not wish to be kept waiting. 

When I heard returning footsteps, I 
turned abruptly, and without giving any- 
one a chance to speak, I began :— 

“T have come to inquire about my 
cousin's wedding dress. Is it finished?” 

My voice, looks, and actions, were as 
disagreeable as possible. 

“T suppose you mean dat von wat 
Mlle. Robinet vas making ?” 

For reply, I handed him the letter. 

“QO, yes’m — yes’m. The vork is done 
already.” 

“T will take it, please,” said I. 

“Yes’m.” 

He blushed to the roots of his hair, 
and his boot heels echoed harshly in the 
hall, as his pudgy little legs lumbered off 
toward the work-room. He was some- 
what more in countenance as he re- 
turned, and meekly asked if, he should 
send the package. 

“ No, thank you, I will carry it myself ; 
but before I pay you for it I must exam- 
ine the work.” 

“Certainly, Miss,” and the now thor- 
oughly humiliated tradesman appeared 
ready to do anything in his power to 
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prevent ascene. I had not the slightest 
intention of being placated, and was de- 
termined not to praise what I saw. 

Fortunately there were a number of 
loose ends of both the tinsel and silk 
thread employed, besides a smirch of 
machine dust on the front petticoat fully 
as large as my hand. 

“ Acht!” said I. “ You have almost 
ruined this lovely material. Look at the 
dirt, and the design is finished in a most 
slovenly manner.” 

“ Dot vas easy cleaned — and —” 

I simply made a gesture of silence, 
and asked the price. 

“ Turty dollar, Madame.” 

“ What!” said I, and then I calmly 
surveyed him from head to foot. How 
uncomfortable he looked, and how I en- 
joyedit! I have never seen a man yet 
who could face an angry woman with 
any degree of self-possession. 

“ Twenty-five dollars is all such work 
is worth, and it is all that I shall pay 
you,” said I, laying the money on the 
counter. 

He silently raked the gold into the 
till, and hastily tied up the bundle. 

“T will take a receipt, please,” saying 
which I refused to touch the dress. 

“QO, certainly.” 

There was something in his tone which 
led me to believe that, for the moment, 
he would have been willing to give me 
anything I might ask, if I would only get 
out and leave him in peace. 

The afternoon sun was slipping on 
toward evening by the time all this was 
accomplished, and I had persuaded the 
Grafin to accept such a loan from me. 
When she heard my story she laughed 
—not mirthfully, but wildly — hyster- 
ically. 

“Yes, yes,” she said, “I know that I 
must go over and fit the dress. But 
when I have paid my fare over to Coro- 
nado and back, my children will have 
nothing for their dinner.” 

“ Leave the children to me. 
keep them until you come home.” 


I will 
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I could not help wringing my hands 
in an agony of humiliation, when I saw 
her loaded with bundles ready to start 
on such an errand. She understood me, 
and held up her face for my quivering 
lips to kiss, thanking me in her soft 
German tongue, which was like music 
to my ears. 

Five dollars was all the money I had 
in the world. And that five dollars I 
had withheld from the embroiderers. 

Never mind ; the Grafin and her hus- 
band and children should have a nice 
warm Abendbrod. How eagerly I went 
to work to cook that dinner, and how 
thankful I was that I knew how to doit. 

“ Wo ist dein Vater, Karl?’ I asked 
this question of the little man who was 
the living image of the Von Woldekes, 
while we were making ready for the 
evening meal. 

“He has gone to the park. He went 
away while it was almost dark this morn- 
ing, and he has not been home all day.” 

“He is going to make a road, so 
mamma said, and he took my little din- 
ner pail with lunch, like I do when I go 
to school,” added tiny Elsa. 

Then she gave chase to the kitten, 
and I had hard work to induce her to 
remain still long enough to let me finish 
combing her tangled curls. Karl per- 
formed his own ablutions, but when he 
had quite completed his toilet there was 
still a dark streak around each wrist, 
and only the front of his hair was hon- 
ored with a stroke of the brush. 

Suddenly the door opened, and there, 
in the garb of a common laborer, stood 
Major Podelski. 

“ Where is Madame?” 

“ Here, Vassali. I have been to Cor- 
onado on business,” answered his wife, 
as she drew off a pair of well-worn 
gloves, and removed her hat and mantle. 

“Grafin, gracious lady, dinner is 
served,” said I; and without a word of 


inquiry the little family grouped itself , 


around the table. 
What a brave effort she made to ap- 
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pear cheerful, and how hard she tried to 
eat. With Major Podelski the effort 
was still more painful. 

“‘Vassali, my love, you distress me 
greatly. You are not taking a mouth- 
ful of solid food,’—and my mistress 
looked anxiously at her husband. 

“T cannot help it, sweetheart. Every- 
thing chokes me.” 

“Please excuse me, dear,” said he a 
moment later, as he laid down his nap- 
kin and left the table. In a few mo- 
ments the Grafin and her children with- 
drew, but before I had finished my 
dinner she came into the dining-room 
again. 

“Dear child,” said she, laying her 
hand on my shoulder in a tender, famil- 
iar fashion, “ you must not pay attention 
to my husband’s action. He has been 
like this for a long time.” 

Her apology embarrassed me, and I 
did not attempt to reply. She stood 
nervously turning her marriage ring on 
her finger. 

“ At home, Hedwig, did they say any- 





thing when you came away? I have 
never heard a word since I left.” She 
asked eagerly and wistfully. 

“T was not questioned, and —and — 


I dared not speak. You understand.” 

“Yes, I know,” she hastily assented, 
as every vestige of color left her face. 
“Sometimes I have fancied that letters 
may have followed us at first, but we 
did not stay in the United States. We 
went to San Salvador, and while there 
my husband served on the staff of Gen- 
eral Barrios until his death. Then we 
were obliged to seek safety in Mexico, 
and from there we came here three 
months ago; but I am afraid that my 
husband cannot stand this kind of life.” 

“He seems very unhappy,” I ven- 
tured to say. 

“He is. If he could only get some 
congenial employment! But, Hedwig,” 
and here she lowered her voice almost 
to a whisper, “he has been brave enough 
to work in the park ever since we came 
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here. The commissioners have no more 
funds, and there will be nothing for him 
after tomorrow.” 

“Surely his father would help him if 
he knew.” 

“No, you do not understand. He left 
Russia without permission, and his fa- 
ther does not dare to dispose of Vas- 
sali’s interest in the estate. If my hus- 
band were to return he would be arrested 
as a deserter from the army, and if he 
escaped being shot he would be sent to 
prison for life. We do not let ourselves 
be known here, much less in Russia.” 

I did not know enough about that 
phase of life to be able to advise in such 
matters, but I intended to help the Gra- 
fin in any way that I could. So after I 
had washed the dishes I went back to 
my boarding place and brought all my 
things away. 

Pausing on the threshold on my re- 
turn, I caught a glimpse of a curious 
company. In the old ramshackle build- 
ing were a number of rooms that were 
not used by my mistress, and I soon 
learned that these were occupied by 
some theatrical people who were playing 
in the city. 

In the sitting-room, before a wood fire 
in the great yawning fireplace, sat Gra- 
fin Von Woldeke, surrounded by her 
children, a favorite poodle, some nonde- 
script cats, and her household of actors. 
She was playing a double réle of hostess 
and landlady ; but she did it perfectly. 
lo her sallies of wit they answered with 
careless laughter, and went away never 
suspecting that the woman who had 
amused them was dangerously near a 
breakdown, and that she laughed only 
to keep from crying piteously. 

After she had tucked each of her chil- 
dren into bed with loving care, she stole 
back intothe work-room and brought out 
a manikin, and proceeded to array it as 
a bride. On and off she took the dress, 
now ripping off all the draperies, and 
anon readjusting them, until her critical 
judgment pronounced the effect fault- 
less. 
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Long hours afterward I stole out of 
bed and peeped in at her. She was still 
nervously stitching away. She would 
not heed a word that I said, and finding 
that I only annoyed her, I finally left her 
alone. 

Morning came. With it I was up, at- 
tending to my household duties. Major 
Podelski took his coffee, and hurried 
away with the first streak of dawn, walk- 
ing all the way out to the park to begin 
his labors. 

At nine o'clock the bell rang, and 
when I answered the summons a mes- 
senger boy put a telegram in my hand, 
marked “immediate.” 

I had not heard a sound from my mis- 
tress’s room and was loth to disturb her 
but I had no other alternative, so | 
rapped softly and then pushed the door 
open. There she sat, with the wedding 
dress clutched in her hands, fast asleep 
with the lamp still burning. I gently 
aroused her, by saying there was some 
one who wished to see her. 

My words had a magical effect. 

“Have the officers come to turn us 
out of doors?” was her first query, as 
she started up inalarm. “ That dread- 
ful embroidery bill! The firm notified 
me last night that they would attach my 
household furniture today if they were 
not paid in full.” 

She was trampling the dress unde 
foot, quite unmindful of its dainty fresh 
ness, and as I hastily rescued it from 
the floor, I noticed that her thimble and 
needle fell from the tape which was be 
ing run into the finish of the low-necked 
corsage. 

“Hedwig,” she continued, “run up 
to Ingleson, the actress, and take the 
dress with you.- Tell her if the officers 
come to search her room to please claim 
it asa part of her stage wardrobe. Thank 
God, it is finished. I promised to send 
it to Coronado by ten o'clock, and ought 
to have had it out of the house before 
the attachment was served.”’ 

“Tt is not the officers,” I managed to 
say; “it is a telegram.” 
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“No matter, do as I tell you, and be 
quick.” 

She was so upset that she was not re- 
sponsible for what she was saying, and 
when I came back again down stairs, 
she was evidently still trying to face the 
threatened visitation of the law. She 
did not have sufficient strength to open 
the dispatch, and by a movement of the 
hand she commanded me to do so. 

It was from Coronado, of even date, 
and read as follows :— 


MLLE. ROBINET : 
My father was killed in a runaway accident this 
morning. Do not send the dress until further orders. 


S FELICIA GRANTSON. 


“QO, poor girl! poor thing!” sobbed 
the now thoroughly unnerved Grafin. 
‘How dreadful for her! How sad her 
wedding day wiil be!” 

I dismissed the boy, and proceeded to 
undress my mistress and put her into 
bed. She had grown hysterical under 
the prolonged strain, and she looked so 
wild and unnatural that I began to fear 
for her. 

Scarcely had she become quiet enough 
to doze, before both partners from the 
embroidery firm put in an appearance. 
To my assertion that Mlle. Robinet was 
too ill to see any one, they simply 
laughed, and said that they would wait 
in the vestibule until she was visible. 

In my extremity I went to Miss Ingle- 
son, and told her the whole story. She 
sympathized with me from the first, and 
before I had finished she declared that 
she would come down stairs with me. 

“How dare you come here,” said she, 
without waiting an explanation, “to 
persecute a sick woman for a paltry sev- 
enty-five dollars. Mlle. Robinet is to be 
pitied for having to deal with such crea- 
tures. I will pay you the money, but I 
want you to give me a receipt in full.” 

The transaction was quickly and si- 
lently made. 

“Now,” said she, “ you will oblige me 
by leaving this house.” 

““O, Miss Ingleson,” said I, as soon as 
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they were gone, “how good you are. I 
know that Mlle. Robinet will thank you 
with all her heart.” 

“This is nothing,” she replied, shak- 
ing her head. “If women were only 
sensible, they would help each other 
more than they do.” Withthis she ran 
back up-stairs, and in a few moments 
after I heard her go out to rehearsal. 

It was quite late in the day before I 
again went into my mistress’s room. I 
found her tossing her head from side to 
side, and muttering to herself. 

“QO, don’t wear that dress! «Please 
don’t wear it. My very heart’s blood is 
worked into it. Can’t you see it? I 
live among the flowers. They are not 
white ; they are red,—red with my life 
blood. I beg and pray you to wear 
something else.” 

She moaned, and tossed, and groaned, 
in the delirium of brain fever,and I could 
do nothing to relieve her except to mois- 
ten her parched lips, and apply a cold 
wet bandage to her head. This she flung 
off every few moments, as she talked and 
muttered incessantly. 

I could not leave her bedside until 
Major Podelski returned at nightfall,and 
then I hurried to find a doctor. 

All through the silent watches of the 
night, I could hear her begging and 
pleading with the bride not to wear that 
dress. 

“Tt is accursed! It isaccursed! O, 
please do not wear it.”’ 

How many, many times she said that 
as the hours crept by. 

Major Podelski would not allow me to 
sit by her. He declared that no one 
should minister to her wants except 
himself. He, too, looked pale and ill, but 
I had not the heart to deny him when I 
saw the tears trickle down through his 
fingers, as he listened, with his . head 
bowed upon his hands, to his wife’s re- 
cital of their love and trials, in her rest- 
less delirium. 

He stroked and kissed her hot, fever- 
ish hands, and his face worked convul- 
sively as he examined the toil-stained 
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fingers, and noted the many needle 
pricks. I stole away and left them to- 
gether, thinking it would be best when 
she awoke to consciousness to find only 
her loved one beside her. 

In the gray morning light I looked in 
upon them. Her poor head was still 
turning from side to side, and she still 
muttered incoherently, the ill-fated wed- 
ding dress forming a part of the theme. 
Her husband still held her hand, as he 
bent forward, apparently asleep beside 
her. There was something in his pose 
that struck me as being unnatural. 

I approached swiftly, and stooped and 
peered into his face. His eyes were wide 
open and staring, while a white froth lay 
on his lips. When I touched him, I saw 
that he was dead. 

The doctor said it was heart failure, 
superinduced by defective nutrition. 

I do not believe it. His great love 
and its unfortunate consequences simply 
killed him. His conduct in the Geoke 
Lepe campaign, and in the sweltering 
sands of the Merv Oasis, left no doubt 
as to the courage and endurance of the 
soldier. He proved himself again in 
the dreadful charge at Plevna, and was 
epauleted by the Czar for leading the 
way when his regiment was ordered to 
go barefoot across the ice-locked Dan- 
ube, in the famous midwinter march 
across the Balkans under Gourko. A 
less brave and a less loving man might 
have forgiven himself for accepting the 
love of the tenderly nurtured Griafin, 
and by so doing bringing her to abject 
want. Vassali Podelski never could. 


And the wedding dress? 
came of it? Wait a moment, and I will 
tell you. It was weeks before my mis- 
tress was able to go about the house 
again, and in the meantime Miss Grant- 
son had been quietly married in simple 
white crépe. In addition to her own 
trouble, her heart had been bitterly 


What be- 


wrung by the knowledge of Mlle. Robi- 
net’s sufferings, and she refused ever to 
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wear the dress. In a nervous dread of 
additional misfortune, she begged that 
the modiste would take the garment and 
dispose of it in any manner she might 
think proper. 

Miss Ingleson was billed to play Des- 
demona. 

When she approached the footlights 
as the bride of the black and vengeful 
Moor, there was a distinct murmur of 
admiration from all parts of the fash- 
ionable first night audience. An inti- 
mate friend and bridesmaid of Miss 
Grantson leaned out of a box, and as 
she adjusted her glasses, exclaimed :— 

“It is a Robinet costume. There is 
no mistaking it. Who but she could 
ever produce such refined effects in 
white and silver ?”’ 

“By Jove, she looks stunning,” as- 
sented her escort. 

“What exquisite taste,” cried his com- 
panion, still lost in admiration. “The 
embroidery is a combination of Mai- 
bliimechen and orange blossoms. The 
pointed bodice, high sleeves, and long 
round train, are simply perfect.” 

“It isan ideal wedding dress,” seemed 
to be the verdict of the whole house. 

As the play progressed, great waves of 
sympathy went out to the loving but 
misjudged wife, and when it finally cul- 
minated, every other thought was swal- 
lowed up in pity for her misfortunes. 

The dress itself played an important 
part in the stage business. It was 
thrown over a chair, and when Othello 
came into the fatal chamber his vision 
rested upon it for a moment,—not in 
admiration, — but with the glittering eye 
of impending triumph. Later, when 
assured of Desdemona’s innocence, he 
returned to it lovingly, and in a burst of 
agonized remorse, picked it up and 
kissed it over and over again. 

I sat in the wings, and watched the 
scene without really seeing it, for my 
whole soul was with the woman who had 
sacrificed her all in creating that insa- 
tiate but fateful bridal robe. 

Frona Eunice Wait. 
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ENDOWMENTS. 


I. 


TuIs paper is to speak of educational 
endowments only, passing over the 
whole subject of charitable ones. Grant 
that a man has decided to devote his 
gifts to education : how shall he place 
the endowment to the best advantage ? 
How will it, in the first place, do the 
most good, and also carry down most 
honorably to future generations the 
memory of the benefactor ? 

The highest and greatest educational 
institution that can be founded is a 
true university ; and next to this has al- 
ways stood the true college. It is no 
wonder that a man should long to build 
his name into the foundation of one of 
these. Today no one would know that 
there had lived sucha manas John Har- 
vard, had he not given his fortune and 
his name to the struggling colonial 
school. So, also, by their generosity to 
other struggling schools, the names of 
Governor Yale, of Lord Dartmouth, and 
others, are interwoven with the history 
of our country. Yet none of these men 
founded colleges; they simply put out 
of want, by donations that were liberal 
for the time and place, schools already 
founded; which were glad to take their 
names in gratitude. Other -generous 


. benefactors have arisen, and have given 


endowment after endowment,until these 
universities stand among the leading in- 
stitutions of the world. 

But no one could either found or put 
out of want a college for any such sums 
as John Harvard or Governor Yale gave. 
These universities were founded in a 
new country, so isolated that their stu- 
dents could not inany event have sought 
the older universities ; and their growth 
and prosperity kept pace withthe growth 
of the country. It is utterly misleading 


to suppose that any such result would 
follow from the founding of a poor little 
institution near to strong and great ones. 

It is seldom in the power of one man 
to leave enough money to found a uni- 
versity or college of the strongest sort. 
Rather than add to the list of weakly 
ones, would it not be better to endow 
some department,—a chair, fellowship, 
or scholarship,—in some already existing 
institution ? It may seem at first thought 
more satisfying to the ambition to found 
a whole college or university than a new 
part in an old one: yet it will not be so in 
the long rvn, for the poorly endowed 
coliege can never do first-class work, or 
draw students from the great universi- 
ties, and will remain only an obscure 
name, unheard of beyond its locality ; 
while the single lectureship or fellow- 
ship at a great center will bring out 
brilliant men year after year,and become 
famous and useful the world over, like 
the Bampton lectures of London, or the 
Lowell lectures of Boston. 

The purpose of this paper is to set 
forth some facts and figures relative to 
the present condition of endowments in 
California, the directions in which fur- 
ther ones are most needed, and the 
amount of money required for endow- 
ments of the various classes. 


II. 

California has two universities of full 
university rank,—the University of Cal- 
ifornia and the Leland Stanford, Junior, 
University. 

The University of California has a 
total property of six or seven million 
dollars, and an income, according to its 
latest financial statement, of about $225,- 
ooo. It has enrolled on its books about 
800 students, and a staff of 140. 
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The Stanford University is supported 
privately by Governor Stanford. It has 
also a property of something like a mil- 
lion and a half in buildings and site, and 
other plant, which is rapidly receiving 
additions, and a reversion grant of lands 
estimated from one to several millions 
in value. 

Both universities need more funds to 
bring them up to the ranks of the leading 
institutions of the country; but these 
are promised by Mr. Stanford to his 
university,—indeed, report has fixed the 
sum it is to have from him finally at 
$20,000,000 ; while the State University 
is growing in wealth, and is likely within 
the generation to have some ten million 
of property. As both universities give 
free tuition, such endowments are equiv- 
alent, for purposes of income, to scarce- 
ly more than half the value of like ones 
inthe East. Keeping this in mind, the 
following table will give an idea of the 
comparative wealth of the great univer- 
sities of the country. 

Wealth Income, Staff Gents, 
Harvard. . . $12,000,000 $1,013,306 242 2271 
Yale ' .. . Between 500,000 
and 600,000 147 I2I1 


Columbia Between 400,000 


and 500,000 135 1753 
Michigan canes 385,307 135 2420 
Cornell .... 6,500,000 300,000 144 1390 
Wisconsin...... as 220,796 72 790 
California.6 or 7 million 225,000 140 800 
Stanford .. Indefinite Indetinite 49 400 


It is evident from this table that a 
third university in California could 
scarcely be placed on a level with the 
two already founded for less than five 
million dollars, if it followed the fixed 
custom here of free tuition; yet these 
two still have small incomes compared 
with the best Eastern ones. 

The only part of the State where there 
can be said to exist the least need for 
another such endowment is in Southern 
California. As the State increases in 
population, there may be need of one in 
that section ; but it should not be started 
without an endowment of several mil- 
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lions, or it will serve little purpose ex- 
cept to keep a few students away from 
better institutions. 

Graduate universities can be founded 
for considerably less money than this, 
by confining their work to a few lines: 
thus the Clark University, having only 
a million dollars to work with, takes up 
but five subjects, and receives but a few 
dozen students of the highest advance- 
ment. But there is really no occasion 
for such an institution in California as 
yet. The whole United States has but 
two properly graduate universities ; and 
the graduate departments at Palo Alto 
and Berkeley can be developed at small 
cost to meet all needs for the present. 


II]. 

A true college should be as high in 
grade as a university, but gives only one 
course,— or one with some variations,— 
and chiefly in the classical and literary 
lines. A college is therefore included 
within every university. The name is 
sometimes usurped by academies that 
do not even pretend to give more than 
preparatory education ; but the giving 
of a degree is the sign that true collegi- 
ate rank is at least attempted,— some- 
times in a most futile manner. 

There are in this State fourteen insti- 
tutions giving degrees, besides the two 
universities proper. Two or three of 
them are founded on the university plan, 
but have not had the means to develop 
into anything that could properly be 
given that name. The others were found- 
ed merely as colleges. They are :— 
Univ. of the Pacific (J/eth.).... ....Santa Clara 
Univ. of Southern Cal. (J/e¢h.).........Los Angeles 
Mills College. ... ... Alameda County 
Occidental College (Pres.). ..+...Los Angeles 


California College (Baft.).......... Highland Park 
owennens Claremont 


Pomona College (Cong.)... 


Pierce Christian College (Cfr7st.).....College City 
San Joaquin Valley College (U. 2.).... Woodbridge 
Hesperian College (Christ.)............. Woodland 
Pacific Methodist College .............Santa Rosa 
St. Ignatius (Cath.)......... ...San Francisco 
Santa Clara (Cath.)..................Santa Clara 
Napa College (J/e¢h.) ...... — 
Throop University ..... Pasadena 
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Only three of these colleges reach a 
wealth of over $100,000 ; and the largest 
productive endowment is $50,000. Four 
or five have lands that will some time 
produce revenue, but not an adequate 
amount. They are for the most part 
carried on in connection with academical 
departments, and, with a few exceptions, 
average fewer than twenty students in 
the college work, with a faculty of four 
or five. Each is in pressing need of 
funds. The Catholic colleges are less in 
need than the others, because they have 
no salaries to pay. 

A statement of the income and at- 
tendance of a few of the leading Eastern 
colleges shows at once how inadequate 
the provisions for these Californian ones 
are, and how great the need of strength- 
ening them, rather than of increasing 
the number of similar ones :— 

Total 

Wealth. 
Amherst....$1,500,coo-+ $78,782 32 352 
Bowdoin.... | 700,000-++ 36,665 14 137 
Williams... | 900,000+ 67,553 24 311 


Stu- 


Income. Staff. dene. 


It will be seen that a new college, ca- 
pable of ranking with Eastern ones, 
could not be founded here for less than 
half a million dollars, and if it was 
forced by the competition of the free 
universities to drop tuition fees, it would 
require more yet. Indeed, since college 
courses are included within the univer- 
sities, it is scarcely possible for them, 
even with free tuition, to draw students 
from these, except in the case of a wo- 
man’s college, or a sectarian college, 
which appeal to special preferences not 
met by the universities. 

Mills College, which comes nearer to 
a fair endowment than any other Cali- 
fornia college, forms a good basis for the 
donations of any Californian who wishes 
to see a woman’s college built up here. 
California College, the University of 
the Pacific, Pomona College, and several 
others, form good opportunities for 
adoption, should anyone wish to devote 
his endowments to a denominational 
VoL. XVIII.—35. 
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college. It is manifestly wiser to put 
these into the first rank, than to start 
others of the same denominations, all 
weakly endowed. Of the thirteen minor 
colleges in this State, four are Method- 
ist, two Catholic, and two of the 
“Christian” sect. Institutions of the 
same denomination in one State can 
only compete with one another, and it 
would be far better to join forces in one 
good college than struggle on with two 
or three weak ones. 


IV. 


A great opportunity for some wealthy 
man lies in the founding of a great sec- 
ondary school, like Rugby and Eton in 
England. There is no such in Amer- 
ica. There is, indeed, very little money 
in endowed academies in this country. 
Putting aside Girard College, a peculiar 
foundation, the only well endowed one 
is the McDonogh Institute, near Bal- 
timore, which has over a million dol- 
lars, and extensive grounds. Phillips 
Academy is the most famous secondary 
school in the country, but it has not a 
large endowment. Secondary education 
throughout the country, in spite of the 
great value of the free high schools, is 
inadequately provided for, as compared 
with the colleges and universities. In 
this State, especially, this is the greatest 
difficulty the universities have to meet. 
The University of California needs more 
students, as can be seen by comparing 
her eight hundred students with the 
thirteen and fourteen hundred of East- 
ern universities of the same rank, and 
there are now two universities to be fed; 
while the colleges, with an average of ° 
scarcely twenty matriculated students, 
are far behind. 

The only endowed academy in the 
State is Hopkins Academy, and that is 
straitened by insufficiency of funds. A 
really great preparatory school here 
would make itself a wide place in the 
community, and could be put into the 
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hands of a wise board under such condi- 
tions that it might hold higher stan- 
dards than the free high schools, and be 
an inspiration and model to them. With 
free tuition, such a one could not be 
made for less than half a million ; with 
tuition fees it could be done for much 
less—from a hundred thousand up- 
ward — according to the number of stu- 
dents and amount of tuition fees. 


V. 


Donors who wish to start an institu- 
tion of their own with inadequate sums, 
trust that it will become a nucleus for 
future gifts, and so will become great. 
“Tt will grow,” they say. 

There are but two ways in which it 
can grow. One is by postponing open- 
ing for many years,— perhaps a genera- 
tion,— until the value of the endowment 
rises by interest and by appreciation of 
property to a goodly sum. This is a 
good way to make a large endowment at 
small cost, provided the trustees are as- 
siduous, upright, and excellent business 
men, and the property really sure to ap- 
preciate and not depreciate. 

The other way is by future gifts from 
others. This is an utterly unsafe de- 
pendence, and should not be considered 
at all, except in the case of absolute need 
of some school of learning to hold the 
ground in a new country where there 
are no others,—a point that California 
has long since passed. The very reason 
that makes the donor himself unwilling 
to add his endowment to that of an al- 
ready existing institution, will make 
those that come after him unwilling to 
add to his. They, as much as he, will 
desire to have their name woven into 
some institution, and to hold the credit 
of founder. So we might have no end 
to the founding of small institutions, not 
one destined ever to grow, but to be left 
more and more hopelessly behind by 
the greater ones. A standing illustra- 


tion of this is Ohio, with about the same 
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amount of money in colleges as Massa- 
chusetts or Connecticut, but divided 
among thirty-four institutions, not one 
of leading rank, and most of them quite 
unknown ; while Massachusetts has six 
and Connecticut three, all of good rank 
and endowment, with Harvard and Yale 
at the head. 

Even an endowment sufficient for a 
good college, like Amherst or Williams, 
—say a million dollars,— would only 
duplicate the college work in the univer- 
sities ; and those, who have not special 
preference for the separate woman’s col- 
lege, or the denominational college, may 
get larger-results from such a sum by 
founding a great department in a good 
university, like the Lick Observatory of 
the University of California, the Shef- 
field Scientific School of Yale, or the 
Columbia School of Mines. Mr. Lick’s 
gift was $700,000, with which the observ- 
atory was built and equipped ; but there 
was not enough money left properly to 
utilize the magnificent opportunities 
thus created. If an additional half mill- 
ion could be added, with which to em- 
ploy a full staff of astronomers, provide 
accommodations for students, publi- 
cation expenses, and so forth, Mount 
Hamilton would become the central 
point for young astronomers from all 
over the world. 

In many other such ways a sum vary- 
ing from a hundred thousand toa mil- 
lion could be a great educational factor. 
It would found a School of Design that 
might: be made as great as that of South 
Kensington ; or a special library, to be 
the greatest in the world in some chosen 
line ; or a complete School of Pedagogy 
of the highest order; or a department 
of music. 

A still smaller sum would, under the 
auspices of some great university, keep 
some young Schliemann or Brugsch of 
the future digging among the mysteri- 
ous remains of lost peoples — Chaldeans 
or Hittites, Toltecs or mound-builders— 
and would sooner or later bring results 
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that would uncover the roots of history, 
and call the attention of the civilized 
world. It would endow a permanent, 
scientific exploration, send out a vessel 
like the famous “ Challenger,” or the re- 
cent “ Albatross,” to determine doubt- 
ful points of vcean currents, of animal 
or vegetable life, or whatever the donor 
might clioose ; or it would keep at work 
in our own mountains and forests, or in 
those of South America, or in unknown 
central Asia, geographical, geological, 
or biological explorations, whose regular 
publications would be known every- 
where. 

Lesser sums—too small even to 
found an academy of the highest grade 
— make splendid foundations for a pro- 
fessorship or lectureship in a great insti- 
tution. The D. O. Mills Professorship 
of Philosophy, held at the State univer- 
sity by Professor Howison, is already 
doing much to stimulate interest in that 
subject, and its influence will increase 
with the years. From $50,000 to $75,- 
000 is needed for such a professorship. 
Or for the same money a lectureship, 
like the Gifford Lectureship of Edin- 
burgh University, first held by Max 
Miiller, could be created. It would be 
of incalculable benefit to the people of 
this State to have, year by year, such 
men as Bryce or Fiske brought out to 
give a course of important lectures, 
which, in published form, would then be 
of permanent value and record. Lesser 
lectureships, which would perhaps bring 
out a lecturer only every other year, or 
for a briefer time, could be founded for 
less money. 

A fellowship is usually based on an 
endowment of $10,000. This sum ena- 
bles some one brilliant young man or 
woman annually to pursue advanced 
special studies, here or abroad, and is 
often the means of bringing out some 
distinguished and notable piece of work. 

Or for still less — $4,000 to $8,000 — 
scholarships may be founded that for all 
time shall send one struggling boy or 
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girl after another through college, giv- 
ing them more light and strength with 
which to go out and battle with the 
world. Hidden talents may thus be de- 
veloped that will be of untold benefit to 
the race, and,a constant reward and 
honor to the benefactor. To be known 
as the man that brought Virgil out, 
proved to be Mzcenas’s title to immor- 
tality. As these words are written, it is 
announced that Mrs. Hearst is just be- 
coming the founder of five of these 
scholarships in the State university. 
As long as civilization shall last, a group 
of young women of select promise will 
thus be enrolled as her scholars, owing 
what they may become to her. 


There is another great field where 
more endowments are needed. Academ- 
ic, college, and university work should 
not be altogether intellectual. Careful 
statistics have of late years shown that 
with the best average scholarship has 
gone some athletic training. With ev- 
ery great institution of learning there 
should be a large, airy, well equipped 
gymnasium, with funds sufficient for the 
best examiners and directors. It would 
be hard to find an endowment of late 
years that has been put to better use 
than that of the Hemenway Gymnasium 
of Harvard. Much active work has been 
done there without any lessening of in- 
tellectual achievement, and the best in- 
structors of physical training throughout 
the United States have been sent out 
from there, after a thorough training 
under Professor Sargent. 

Such gymnasia are too rare in the 
schools of this State. At the State uni- 
versity there is one, with full provision 
for young men, but scant opportunity 
for training for young women. At Palo 
Alto there is ample provision for both. 
In the minor colleges, the high schools, 
and academies, there is little provision 
of the sort for boys, and less for girls. A 
women’s gymnasium for the State uni- 
versity, or gymnasia in the high schools, 
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would be one of the best possible direc- 
tions for endowments. Where both 
cannot be provided, the physical train- 
ing is more necessary for girls than for 
boys, partly because good health is more 
vital to future mothers than future fath- 
ers, and partly because there are many 
other ways in which boys can get it. 
Nor should it be felt that because the 
high schools are public institutions, they 
are not proper fields for endowment. 
Just as State universities need private 
re-enforcements to keep up to the best, 
the high schools, if they are going to 
keep up to the-pace set by the universi- 
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ties, should stand higher than the public 
taxes will place them. 

These are only a few suggestions of 
the principal ways in which given sums 
of money may be used to advantage ed- 
ucationally. No one who makes himself 
familiar with these, and many more like 
them,— who sees how all the forces at 
work in a great university join to mul- 
tiply the efficiency of each endowment, 
— ever prefers to become the founder of 
a weak and inadequate institution of his 
own, rather than to link his name and 
his generous act with the undying great- 
ness of a great university. 

( Milicent W. Shinn 
\ Charlotte Anita Whitney. 





VERISIMILITUDE. 


V. 


As Mary reached the front entrance 
of her home, “ Littlejohn” was riding 
swiftly by. Although evidently in a 
hurry to pass around the house, and en- 
ter the open patio gate, he reined in his 
horse, setting the spurs and heavy silver 
trappings of his bridle all a-ringing with 
the suddenness of the halt. He, like 
many of the foreign engineers, affected 
the extreme of equestrian adornments, 
for which enterprising Chilean dealers 
found a ready market in their sister re- 
public. 

He raised his broad hat and smiled, as 
he drew from an inner pocket a crum- 
pled note, reaching down and ‘handing it 
to Mary, with the remark, 

“ T suppose you ’ll not consider methe 
best of messengers, for I don’t bring 
you good news.” 

He added, seeing her start with evi- 
dent consternation, “O, nothing very 
bad ; but some married people are such 





spoons that an accident such as this—”’ 

“ Accident! What is it?” interrupted 
Mary, trembling now. 

“ Pshaw, Mary; don’t be frightened! 
Do you suppose, if it were anything se- 
rious, I would speak of it in this way? 
Read your note, and you will soon 
enough see what is the matter.” 

And he rode impatiently on, saying to 
himself, “‘What blessed fools women 
are, to be sure! The best of them are 
always, getting up heroics when there’s 
no occasion! Here I was, trying to let 
her down a bit easily in having to disap- 
point her about old John’s coming,—” 
“Old John” was his favorite epithet for 
his cousin, intended rather to express 
his contempt for the other’s plodding 
character, than as any allusion to his 
age; for what seniority there was, was 
his own,— “I was only trying to joke a 
little, when she must at once imagine 
something awful had befallen him! How 
glad I am I have n’t anyone—” 

. He stopped short, and became fer 


tenes wai... 
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an instant almost hideous, as a black 
frown gathered over his handsome fea- 
tures. To give vent, perhaps, to some 
sudden displeasure that had cut short 
his inward gratulation, he drove the 
cruel spurs into his tired horse’s flank, 
making him rear and wildly plunge, and 
bound into the patzo, where a number of 
men were already lounging about, await- 
ing the summons to dinner. 

“I wonder if Feliz is asleep, or tipsy, 
that dinner is so late tonight!” growled 
one; and Alvarez muttered, in passing 
through the house, “ For cruelty to an- 
imals, commend me to the average 
North American! What a little cad 
that man is, at best!” 

From which it will appear that the ad- 
miration he felt for Mary by no means 
extended itself to her husband’s near 
relative. 

Mary, meanwhile, now rejoined by her 
small daughter, had hastily read the fol- 
lowing note: “I cannot return tonight. 
There has been a big land-slide in the 
Quebrada Negra. John will tell you all 
about it, if youask him. I must remain 
here, to see the chief engineer and su- 
perintendent, who are coming up to- 
night to confer about it. I do hope you 
are feeling quite well, but cannot help 
fearing one of those attacks may come 
on again while I am away. I shall be 
back as soon as possible,— cannot say 
justwhen. Kiss Helen for papa. JOHN.” 

Mary crumpled in her hand the al- 
ready sorry-looking missive,— scrawled, 


as it had been, on aleaf torn from John’s. 


note-book, and with the pommel of his 
saddle for a writing desk,— and passed 
in, at once relieved and disappointed. 
She need not now unburden her over- 
charged heart. She might still bear on 
in silence the humiliation that oppressed 
her. A few more hours, at least, might 


now pass before she should have to con- 
front him she had so truly loved, with 
a knowledge of his treachery ! 

And yet —inconsistent creature — 
she missed her husband none the less. 
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She must surely be made of very un- 
heroic material, to miss him zow. But— 
he was so seldom away beyond the day, 
and the life was so devoid of incident ; 
in short, despite Mary’s just anger, she 
had sorrowfully to confess to herself— 
she missed him. 


VI. 


EARLY next morning three good 
horses bearing side-saddles stood among 
the group of animals awaiting their rid- 
ers. The curiosity of both Hetty and 
Caroline to seea real iand-slide had been 
so openly expressed, that those of the 
engineers whose duty lay in that direc- 
tion could do no less than invite them 
to accompany them,—the cavallerizo 
also to be one of the party for their re- 
turn escort. At the very last, Mary 
consented to join them, leaving Helen 
in charge of Finita, the native wife of 
the Frenchman that presided over the 
industries of the great gloomy kitchen 
across the pazzo. 

They were just setting out when 
Alvarez, on a glossy horse, into whose 
sides he pressed the great jingling sil- 
ver spurs, rounded the corner, and called 
out, “No need of Ambrosio’s going,” 
and as he came nearer, added with a 
laugh, “that is, unless the ladies prefer 
the company of Ambrosio on the way 
back !”’ 

Hetty gave him a look, and all stopped 
a moment, while the Chilean hostler 
rode slowly out of the group and back 
to his daily duties. 

For some distance the road, winding 
along the edge of the river, was broad 
enough to permit two to ride abreast. 
Some of the men chatted about their 
work as they rode, while those paired 
off with the ladies — of whom, as one 
of their cavaliers said, there were not 
enough to go around — endeavored gal- 
lantly to divert the conversation to less 
‘‘shoppy”’ channels. In spite of Hetty’s 
plain glance of invitation, Alvarez hung 
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back till he reached Mary’s side, leaving 
“ Littlejohn ” to the place he had tacitly 
refused; while Caroline, the only wo- 
man in the party that had a husband 
near, rode close behind him, but at the 
side of a young Pole, whose versatile 
education had given him a fair command 
of three or four modern languages, Eng- 
lish among them. 

_ “Where is your crocheting?” asked 
Littlejohn, as he and his companion 
passed on, somewhat in advance of the 
others. “ You must have it secreted 
somewhere about your small person,— 
now tell me, have n’t you?” 

Hetty pouted, but looked full into 
Littlejohn’s mocking eyes, as she an- 
swered, “You are awfully provoking, 
Mr. Elder! But you could n’t live with- 
out teasing someone, could you now ?”’ 

“It is a matter of principle with me 
never to contradict a lady, Mrs. Hemp- 
hill, so I shall have to assent to your 
statement, I suppose,” he answered 
laughingly, as he bent over to adjust 
some of the gay trappings of his saddle. 

“That ’s just the way with you men! 
You are none of you truthful, not one! 
You single ones are always pretending 
to be so polite to us women, and the 
married ones never hesitating to contra- 
dict and snub us! It seems to me, some- 
times,” she pettishly continued, ‘as 
though all we were made for is to be 
snubbed or ridiculed !”’ 

“You are not ridiculed, I am sure, 
Mrs. Hemphill,” gazing at her with the 
bold admiration with which all the men 
about regarded her. “Nor are you 
snubbed and contradicted. You ’ve spir- 
it enough to twit back, I’ll warrant me!” 

Hetty, for answer, shot at him one of 
her glances, thereby exhibiting to per- 
fection the size and brilliancy of the 
eyes that formed her one beauty,—a 
fact of which she was at all times serene- 
ly conscious, and of which she never 
failed to avail herself, especially when 
conversation flagged. 

‘Her glance was duly succeeded by a 
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sigh, which said plainly enough, “If I 
chose, what secrets might I not divulge! 
But no! I ama discreet, though unap- 
preciated, wife.” 

Her companion, by no means a novice 
in such situations, perfectly understood 
this inarticulate expression, but instead 
of sighing in sympathy burst into a 
hearty laugh, which brought an ugly 
pout to Hetty’s full lips, and for a sec- 
ond, a scowl wrinkled her narrow fore- 
head. Seeing these indications of ruffled 
feathers, Littlejohn, with more tact than 
many would have credited him with, pro- 
ceeded to smooth them down again, and 
very soon the two were chatting in as 
friendly manner as possible. 

But by and by the road so narrowed 
as to force them to separate and travel 
Indian file, while their wary animals 
clung close to the almost vertical moun- 
tain side. Beyond now yawned a terri- 
ble chasm, through whose pit raged and 
brawled the imprisoned torrent, making 
a rapid, blustering descent over huge 
bowlders, sometime doubtless torn in 
a convulsion of nature from the dizzy 
heights above. So their conversation 
was perforce stopped suddenly, and Het- 
ty was left for a season to her own more 
or less edifying thoughts. As for her 
cavalier, while he did not despise dal- 
lying occasionally- with one of Hetty’s 
caliber, still he did not keenly regret 
being deprived of her light society. 

A rather different sort of talk had 
passed between Mary and the young 
Peruvian. In vain had he attempted to 
turn her thoughts to the topics of the 
day before. ‘He may think me stupid 
if he likes,” she said within herself; “but 
he sha// not weaken the barrier between 
me and all personal criticisms and insin- 
uations. Whatever others may be, I am 
a wife, anda proud one,—as he shall 
see.” And Alvarez wondered at the 


sudden throwing back of her small head, 
and the set, firm look of the compressed 
lips, even while he was striving to make 
the talk take a more personal tone. 
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Gradually he succumbed to her evi- 
dent wish, and listened with a fair show 
of interest as she told him of her own 
early home in a village of the White 
Mountains,— mountains so different in 
character from those that now frowned 
down upon them. These, barren and 
gray almost to the very summit, except 
where the patience of generations of 
dead and gone Indians had terraced and 
irrigated their steep sides, offered little 
of beauty to the beholder, even while 
impressing him with the grandeur of 
their everlasting strength and endur- 
ance. Over their ruggedness now and 
then passed a swift-traveling cloud, 
changing their dull neutrality into the 
richness of mossy purples ; only to have 
it, the next moment, gray as before. 
Lower down, in the cultivated stretches, 
fields of alfalfa and corn refreshed the 
lingering eye, and lower still the wild 
flowers of the Andes appealed not only 
to one but to two senses of the traveler. 
From long hedges of heliotrope delicious 
odors were borne to them,— odors that 
lost none of their delights from being 
mingled with the finer ones of the moun- 
tain pink, wild geranium, and other 
blooms hiding in the sheltered nooks of 
the less steep acclivities.1 

Of a sudden, Mary’s voice fell, and her 
nerveless hand dropped the bridle, as 
this recalling of her childhood’s home 
brought back pain and shame she had 
for the moment forgotten. Unbidden 
tears rushed to her eyes,— tears that 
Alvarez was by no means slow to ob- 
serve, and to interpret to his own advar- 
tage. He hugged to himself something 
like this conviction : “ She has been tell- 
ing me of her girlhood, and that recol- 
lection has, by a natural sequence, led 
to the memory of her wooing and of her 
wedding.” Right so far, Alvarez ; “the 


1 Lest I be accused of an inconsistency in speaking 
earlier of icicles on the river's brink in the early morn- 
ing, and now of heliotrope blossoms, let me remind the 
reader of the rapid change of altitude effected by a ride 
of not many miles to the Andes, which greatly changes 
the character of the vegetation in regions not far apart, 
in a latitude of not twelve degrees from the Equator. 
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wedding whose tacit promise of peace, 
and happiness, and the true devotion of 
a doting husband, has been so poorly 
fulfilled. She is pierced by the thought 
of theindifference of her grave husband, 
and his selfish blindness to her devo- 
tion!”’ Wrong, then, decidedly wrong, 
Alvarez. You are apretty clever youth, 
but you have not yet fathomed this 
wife’s character, by any means. 

Then he spoke, softening his melodi- 
ous voice to even more than its accus- 
tomed music. ‘“Sefiora, you have kept 
me at arms’ length today, when I so 
longed to speak to you as one dear friend 
may speak to another.” 

She made a quick movement, and be- 
gan again to straighten herself in the 
saddle, while her hands resumed their 
usual firm but light hold on the droop- 
ing rein. 

“ No, sefiora!”’ he hastily continued, 
“Do not thrust me aside again so. I 
am your best friend here, believe me. 
And I, whose mother gave her life for 
mine, and who never had sister or 
brother, feel that God has, indeed, been 
kind to me in sending the fairest of her 
sex to bless me here. I know it will be 
only for a time,— but, sefiora,—Mary /” 

Mary’s horse reared and plunged, and 
would have unseated a less skillful rider 
than she had become in those months of 
difficult Andean traveling, as she un- 
consciously sawed his tender mouth 
with her tense hands. She thought 
wildly, “Am I losing all perception of 
right, that I find the boyish devotion 
and sympathy of this Peruvian, in spite 
of all my boasted pride and honor, so 
sweet, so welcome to my inmost soul ?” 

And her innocent, mobile face so 
plainly showed the sudden weakening 
of her strong resolve that her compan- 
ion at once took further heart of grace, 
and went on in tones every moment 
more passionate, even though so low 
that those riding ahead could not, even 
had they made the effort, have caught 
aught of their import : — 
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“ Ay de mi, sehora!’’—the same old 
Spanish wail Incarnacion had uttered! 
“ Ay de mi! Ido not believe it is often 
such as you come among us more sinful 
beings! I could swear no impure, no 
selfish thought has ever found harbor 
in your great, pure heart. Sometimes 
God permits true hearts to be lodged in 
the same tenement with ugly faces, but, 
Mary,—” what infinite tenderness he 
put into the English name! “In your 
case the most noble work has been ac- 
complished,—a beautiful soul in a beau- 
tiful body. No! I we// speak, even if I 
must hereafter never speak again! And 
how can I, young, full of love for the 
true and the beautiful, help recognizing 
it in you, and—” 

“You must not, you must not con- 
tinue!” at last Mary interrupted. “ And 
that I have so far listened to youshows 
how far from your ideal I must be.” 
She smiled bitterly, though tremulous- 
ly,and avoided seeking his ardent gaze. 

“That she does not look at me,” 
thought Alvarez, “shows she is afraid 
of herself, in spite of her efforts to si- 
lence me. I am safe enough.” 

But he waited in silence, as she con- 
tinued; “No, Sefior Alvarez, I am a 
very weak, miserable creature, and— 
and—you must not think of or speak 
to me any more as you have thought 
and spoken.” 

As she ceased, he resumed quickly : 
“ Do not blame yourself for listening to 
me,— Mary. I gave you no opportunity 
to do otherwise.” Then, in an exultant 
tone she was not slow to notice, “ You 
may forbid me to sfeak, sefiora, but I 
shall think, none the less. Gracias 
ad Dios ! one’s thoughts are one’s own. 
No man nor woman may direct them, 
and mine shall always be f you,—of 
you,—do you hear? That is, my inmost, 
truest, sweetest, best thought. And if 
in the years to come another woman’s 
face and voice tempt me to ask her to 
cast her lot with mine, the remembrance 
of theoneperfect being I haveknown will 
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drive away the temptation. I know it! 
I feel it! And alas! I come of a race 
true to its emotions and principles !” 

“ Mad boy!” resumed Mary, as he for 
amoment paused. “Do you realize what 
such talk amounts to? how it — insults 
me?” Yes! she had the courage to say 
it, even though her whole heart for the 
moment yearned toward this vehement 
youth, so susceptible was her sensitive 
being to sympathy,— the subtle sympa- 
thy of such a passionate, poetic nature, 
— mad though she justly called it. 

“ And, Sefior Alvarez,” she continued, 
more quickly, “do you for a moment 
reflect that I am the wife of your supe- 
rior?—that if I chose, I might make se- 
rious trouble for you,—if I chose to re- 
veal to—my—husband — ” 

A choking recollection of the new 
barrier between that husband and her- 
self stopped her, even before her com- 
panion broke in almost rudely, his olive 
skin reddened as she had never seen it, 
and his low tones vibrating with sup- 
pressed passion : — 

“Stop, sefiora! Though you de the 
‘wife of my superior,’ stop! Do not 
sully your sweet soul with such a taunt, 
worthy only of one of your compatriotes 
here, not of you, not of Madonna Mary !” 

“Sefior Alvarez, I beg your pardon. 
You are far better than I, after all, you 
see. The end did not justify the means. 
It was unworthy of me, or — any — good 
woman!” She now looked up bravely 
into Alvarez’s eyes, her better, stronger 
nature again to the fore. Her pure eyes 
sent across to him a message he could 
not misinterpret. They said, “ Forgive, 
as I hope to be forgiven; but let us 
never again indulge in such conversa- 
tion! Iam, at least, no flirt!” 

He reached his unoccupied hand over 
the space between their horses, and for 
an instant left it, all gloved as it was, 
lying on er riding glove ; then he reso- 
lutely turned his face away, and did not 
again look toward her till she had left 
him, to travel on, like the rest, by her- 
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self, in silence, along the dizzy path over- 
hanging the river. 

In silence, as far, at least, as the riders 
were concerned. For the water below 
them made noise enough to prevent any 
solitude from being oppressive. Far 
overhead a sweep of broad, black wings 
now and then attested the grand flight 
of the condor, seeking his waiting prey 
in the valley below. No other sign of 
life appeared. 

And thus the little procession passed 
on, till the guebrada began again to 
widen out, showing, in the near distance, 
a little town very like the one left be- 
hind. But between it and them inter- 
vened the scene of the great landslide. 

A simultaneous exclamation of aston- 
ishment burst from all that now beheld 
it for the first time. For where, when 
they last passed this way, the river had 
flowed between green, level stretches, 
reaching to the gates of the little town, 
a broad, bluish-green lake now spread 
out before them, whose either bank was 
a rapid slope of black mud extending al- 
most to the very mountain peaks. Over 
this newly-deposited soil their animals 
carefully stepped, soon bringing in view 
all that was left of the tremendous ledge 
that had, in a moment, given way, chan- 
ging the whole character of the locality. 

From a group of men standing near 
the scene of the disaster, John Elder 
now came forward, greeting all pleas- 
antly. And Alvarez failed not to note 
that a brighter look came into his face 
when he found his wife among the party. 

Mutual greetings passed between 
them and the officials who had hurried 
up from below to learn the full extent of 
the catastrophe. In answer tothe many 
questions of the new-comers, John said, 
pointing towards the right, where a nar- 
row cleft in the mountains revealed a 
smaller valley opening out from the 
wider one, “ We have always felt that 
point of the Quebrada Negra to be a 
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treacherous one, because of the many 
small streams flowing along the table- 
land above. I have often noticed them, 
as I rode along, trickling over the edge, 
and wondered what would happen if they 
should dislodge the scanty turf on the 
summit,— which is, without a doubt, 
what they have done.” 

“Assuredly so!” assented the chief 
engineer; an old man to whom English 
was rather a late acquisition,— only one 
of several languages he had at his 
tongue’s end,— and manipulated by him 
in the most precise manner. He scorned 
little words, this really remarkable lin- 
guist. His adjectives and adverbs were 
always of the longest and most sonorous. 
So he said, “ Assuredly so!” and then 
went on to point out the treacherous 
character of the black loam that had fal- 
len from the valley to which it had given 
its name. 

“What a blessing no lives were lost 
murmured Caroline, as he concluded. 

“Ah! But, my dear madame, that is 
just the point upon which we can have 
no complete securitee. For some of the 
worthy villagers do assert that just be- 
fore the time of the calamity three 
equestrians —two men and a woman — 
passed by, in this direction. If this state- 
ment be true, what a death must have 
befallen these hapless beings!” 

A sudden, swift silence fell upon the 
company, as each made a mental picture 
of the awful blotting out of life that came 
upon those riders and the patient beasts 
that bore them. And now, none might 
ever pierce through the millions of tons 
of soil that had engulfed them,— none 
might ever carry the certain news of 
their fate to those who would wait long 
and vainly for their return. And each 
of the men thought, “It is just what 
might have happened to me, riding, as I 
do, so often over this spot!”’ 

And Mary said to herself, “From 
what a fate has not John been spared!” 

Sybil Russell Bogue. 
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“No consideration could induce me 
to allow one of my children to be edu- 
cated in any school where Latin and 
Greek are a part of the course of study. 
My children are to me as the apple of 
my eye, and I have carefully considered 
this question in the light of my duty to 
give them an education ; and from my 
standpoint as a father, as. a business 
man, as a practical man, as a lover of my 
kind, I fully believe that a collegiate ed- 
ucation is a hindrance, rather than a 
help.” ? 

This opinion, recently expressed so 
vehemently before an association of 
California teachers by a business man, 
and in part anticipated by earlier utter- 
ances of similar purport from the com- 
piler of “ Triumphant Democracy” and 
the author of “Twenty Years in Wall 
Street,’”’ puts one on the defensive who 
would say a word for university educa- 
tion. These sentiments, expressed by 
one who describes himself as coming 
from ‘water contracts, railroads, iron 
plants, lawsuits, and a multitude of 
other matters,” to give his views on ed- 
ucation, really voice the opinion of many 
of our Captains of Industry. 

If, then, a university education is a 
mistake, the progress of the world has 
been held back by so much, and is being 
.retarded now by reason of all the col- 
lege-bred men who have lived and are 
living in it. If this be so, then it would 
be well to convert Oxford, Cambridge, 
Harvard, Yale, and all the rest, into 
town lots, and if possible eliminate from 
the sick-room, the pulpit, the press, and 
the cabinets, of the world whatever of 
intellect and character is attributed to 
a college education. One might begin 
by taking these elements out of the his- 
tory of our own national legislature. 


1 Bryant Howard, in an address before the teachers of 
the Southwest Summer Training School at Pacific Beach, 
published in the Golden Era, (San Diego,) July, 1891. 
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But if this were too drastic, one might 
at least renounce Greek and Latin, as 
being of no “practical” use. To be 
sure, Aristotle knew something of polit- 
ical science, and the Roman law consti- 
tutes a goodly portion of our own juris- 
prudence today. But if these were gone 
we should still know how to sue a prom- 
issory note, and there would yet be left 
to us the speeches of three hundred 
Congressmen on the Tariff and on Sil- 
ver. 

However, the arguments of the just 
quoted “father, business man, practical 
man, and lover of his kind,” to prove 
that Latin and Greek not only are use- 
less, but do actual harm by “ perverting 
the taste and confusing the vocabulary,” 
are interesting, as showing to what an 
extent the current pseudo-practical ten- 
dencies are going. “It is,” he says, “the 
absurdity of absurdities to suppose that 
our minds are strengthened, our tastes 
improved, and our knowledge of English 
increased, as much by the study of dead 
languages as by the study of our own 
mother tongue.” And thence the con- 
clusion that his children, at least, shall 
not be brought within the baleful influ- 
ence of the dead languages. But he for- 
gets that a study of our own mother 
tongue, our orphan English, cannot be 
made without a study of its parents,— 
both dead,— namely, Anglo-Saxon and 
Latin. 

Keeping down all the while to the 
“practical” point of view from which 
he speaks, one finds that the particular 
illustrations he cites are suggestive of 
their own answers. He asserts, as do 
many other practical men, that a col- 
lege education unfits a man for an active 
business life, and points with approyal 
to “one of the most prominent bankers 
in the world, who employs more than a 
hundred clerks, and makes it an invari- 
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able rule to reject all applicants for posi- 
tions if they are graduates of colleges.” 
And yet the ablest public financier our 
country has known — he who established 
our national credit — was hailed as “The 
Collegian! The Collegian!’ when in 
1774, as a stripling of seventeen, a stu- 
dent of King’s College in New York, he 
mounted a platform at a critical meeting 
held in order to win over to the Revolu- 
tion the Tory element in that colony. 

Nor is it difficult to point out other 
instances of the power of university 
men in public finance. One of the great- 
est business operations of the century 
—the conversion of the English debt, a 
few years since —was effected by one 
who graduated at Oxford, taking a first- 
class in classics,;—Mr. Goschen, the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
A perplexing politico-financial problem 
—one that concerns all the powers of 
Europe, has already caused war, and is 
an ever-threatening source of diplomatic 
dispute, the Egyptian debt — is being 
rapidly solved; and a looted treasury, 
chaotic procedure, and systematic brib- 
ery, have been followed by honesty, 
order, and a large annual surplus, under 
the administration of a frail young Ox- 
ford graduate, who is scarcely yet of 
middle age,—Mr. Alfred Milner, the 
Under Secretary of State for Finance 
in Egypt. 

In statesmanship, too, a field that de- 
mands the highest form of practical 
wisdom, it seems hardly probable that 
the fathers of the Republic, Adams, 
Hamilton, Madison, and Jefferson, 
were injured by the years they spent in 
college. The young student, Sam Ad- 
ams, the “ Helmsmanof the Revolution,” 
on Commencement Day at Harvard, in 
1743, took as the subject of his thesis 
for the degreeof Master of Arts,“ Wheth- 
er it be lawful to resist the supreme 
magistrate, if the commonwealth can- 
not be otherwise preserved,” and in the 
presence of the royal governor and 
crown officers he asserted the right of 
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resistance by the people to arbitrary 
measures. From that time on he was 
the voice of the people through all the 
struggle preliminary tothe War of Inde- 
pendence. In 1887, there was a govern- 
ment commission at work in England on 
the subject of the Currency, a topic that 
is certainly not a toy for the “ unprac- 
tical” to play with. And yet it was the 
chairman of this commission, a man of 
study, of wide culture, of the best training 
a university could give, who was said to 
havedisplayedthe quickest apprehension 
of the arguments brought forward, and 
of their practical application to the ends 
to be obtained ; and Arthur J. Balfour, 
the same quiet, keen, studious man, how- 
ever acute he may have proved to be 
then, has since distinguished himself 
more signally in practical politics by his 
management of the Irish question, and 
at the present moment threatens to 
wrest from the Liberal party the credit 
for a result it has almost ruined itself to 
achieve. 

To recall another instance, let me re- 
fer to the fact that the legal safety of 
every business cor poration in the land, 
with their millions of invested capital, 
rests upon an adjudication of the United 
States Supreme Court, in a.case won 
after a superb argument by an advocate 
stimulated to the loftiest eloquence 
through love for a little college among 
the New Hampshire hills. No more noble 
tribute of gratitude to higher education 
was ever given than the closing words of 
Daniel Webster, when pleading for the 
life of Dartmouth College. With Chief- 
Justice Marshall in tears, and the rest of 
the Court moved as it has never been be- 
fore or since, Mr. Webster closed his ar- 
gument: “It is, as I have said, a small 
college, —and yet there are those who 
love it. I know not how others may 
feel, but when I see my Alma Mater sur- 
rounded, like Czesar in the Senate House, 
by those who are reiterating stab after 
stab, I would not for this right hand 
have her turn to me and say, ‘ £¢ tu 
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guogue mi fili!’ And thou, too, my son!” 

In war, the collegiate man has ever 
done his duty. The thousand Harvard 
men who served their country in the 
Civil War, bore their part well ; and that 
colonel of the 54th Massachusetts regi- 
ment of colored troops who was killed 
in the assault on Fort Wagner and “ bur- 
ied with his niggers,” is one of the glo- 
ries of the old college at Cambridge. But 
why multiply examples to prove that an 
education acquired in any institution 
which has Latin and Greek in its curric- 
ulum is not a hindrance to a student in 
the performance of his duties as a citizen 
in the every day struggles of later life? 
Every page of history is illuminated 
with the achievements of those who 
have had what was deemed, for their 
time, a liberal training. Instances like 
these should suggest that a university 
education is at least not more of a hin- 
drance than a help in the practical af- 
fairs of life, even those of cent per cent. 

But, after all, the question is not so 
much what the errors or success of a 
college of fifty, or a hundred, or four 
hundred, years ago may have been. In 
our day there is no ascetic scholar, no 
hooded alchemist, who sits moping in a 
barred cell to speculate upon the possi- 
bility of changing a baser metal into 
gold. Just at present it is the “ practi- 
cal’ American politician who is preach- 
ing that doctrine. He has only reached 
that point, while the alchemist and as- 
trologer, the medizval sophist, has 
thrown aside his hood and his staff, and 
developed into the nineteenth century 
professor— Agassiz, Morse, Bell, or 
Koch. When thejuggler of stocks lifts 
up against our scholars a voice grown 
noisy in the insane clamor of the Ex- 
change, he does not know that the ob- 
jects of his scorn no longer exist; that 
he is railing against a host of phantoms. 

It is the university of today that con- 
cerns us. What is it here for, and what 


is it doing? Are its teachers filled with 
a plenitude of wisdom ? 


Are the great 
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‘majority of its students earnest young 
men, who are coming to have sound 
minds in sound bodies? Does the study 
of mathematics, and physics, and politi- 
cal economy, the laws of the production 
and distribution of wealth, make a bet- 
ter civil,electrical, mechanical, or mining 
engineer? Doesa knowledge of Roman 
law and of Roman life, of Plato’s Re- 
public and of Greek life, of history, of 
physiology and chemistry, make a bet- 
ter lawyer? Does the study of sociol- 
ogy, of charities and corrections, of the 
laws of organic evolution, of the latest 
researches of Egyptian and Assyrian 
archzologists, make a broader and more 
tolerant clergyman? All of these ques- 
tions may be answered in the affirma- 
tive, without once leaving the utilitarian 
point of view. 

A former president of the American 
Institute of Mechanical Engineers, who 
is perhaps the most fruitful writer in 
the United States on engineering topics, 
and the head of a great school of the 
mechanic arts, advises that as a rule a 
sound general collegiate education, in- 
cluding the classics, is the best prepara- 
tion for entering upon a technical pro- 
fession. And here he touches the real 
essence of the matter. One should 
assert that rule in all professions, and 
in all occupations, as far as time and 
money will permit young men to ob- 
serve it. As was said on one occasion 
by Mr. Goschen, who has already been 
alluded to: “A man needs education 
not only as a means of livelihood, but as 
a means of life.” 

“As a means of life,” and this living 
at all points, this knowing the best that 
has been done and thought in the world, 
was never so necessary as it is at pres- 
ent. The most potent fact today is the 
one elicited by the fierce questioning 
spirit of modern scientific research, ac- 
cumulating indisputable evidence of the 
universal law of evolution. This law, 
working in every conception of the 
mind and every movement of a finger, 
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binds all individuals, all races, and all 
times into oneinterdependent connec- 
tion. All men are our brothers. All 
epochs are our own. He is educated 
who, contemplating the perfect symme- 
try of a Greek statue fixed at eternal 
ease in marble, sees ancient Greece it- 
self, “the giver of Greek art, and the 
guide to a free and right use of-reason 
and to scientific method, and the founder 
of our mathematics, and physics, and 
astronomy, and biology.” He is edu- 
cated who can make his own livelihood, 
and live his life so earned; who can 
hold his own belief and yet take another 
point of view, whence he may look 
abroad for more light. He is not to be 
misled by fantastic theories concerning 
the relation of man to physical nature, 
of man to man, or of man to God. He is 
a Burke, wisest of thinkers on affairs of 
state, with his sympathies broad as In- 
dia and America and Europe. Much 
more is it necessary in these days, when 
the suffering and joys of the whole world 
are flashed to us hour by. hour, that we 
should not only know this fact and that, 
but also have the higher power of relat- 
ing the facts to our own sense of what 
is right and beautiful. A famine in 
Russia, the discovery of a coal mine in 
Tennessee, or of a bacillus or a planet, 
or of the fragments of lost Greek plays 
sheathing an Egyptian mummy, all 
alike find the educated man alive and 
sympathetic at every point, unconscious- 
ly relating the mere facts to “his sense 
of conduct, his sense of beauty,”—and 
honestly earning his livelihood mean- 
while. 

The practical man who comes from 
“water contracts, railroads, iron plants, 
lawsuits, and a multitude of other mat- 
ters,” to say that a college education is 
a hindrance rather than a help, should 
remember that under and through all 
contracts are theprinciples of the Roman 
law, that were conditioned by the life of 
an empire now long “dead,” and that 
have been saved for us in a language just 
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as “dead”; that the curve of a rail and 
the swaying rush of a locomotive involve 
an operation of mechanical forces cal- 
culated in mathematical symbols, and 
ultimately demanding the severest ab- 
stractions of the intellect; that iron 
plants are nourished by geology and 
metallurgy, and their worth is really 
weighed by the theoretical atoms of 
chemistry ; that lawsuits are at last re- 
sort decided by judges whose native 
powers have been strengthened by a 
familiarity with the authorities in all de- 
partments of knowledge, and whose ex- 
pression has been clarified and vitalized 
by an appreciation of the literature of 
the emotions, by fiction, and by poetry. 
In the right sense, a bank note and 
quaternions, a turning lathe and the 
poetry of Shelley, are all practical. To 
recall the words of another, “‘ We should 
have wonder and praise not only for the 
invention that reduces the distance be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia by an 
hour, but also for the essays of Charles 
Lamb, that can reduce it to nothing.” 
The most comprehensive, and as it 
would seem the final, definition of a 
university is, that it is “an institution 
where any person may find instruction 
in any study.” Actually, however, the 
university of today is much more limited 
in its scope. First, it offers instruction 
in certain professions, upon the practice 
of which one may depend directly for a 
livelihood, — as electrical, mechanical, 
civil, or mining engineering, industrial 
chemistry, law, medicine, the ministry, 
or teaching (including original investi- 
gation). Second, it seeks to ground the 
students in such knowledge, that what- 
ever they may do afterwards, it will have 
a “practical,” though not always direct, 
bearing upon their future usefulness in 
their occupation. In this function the 
university has to do with facts. the facts 
of history, of allthe natural sciences, of 
political, social, and economic science. 
This is the acquisition of mere knowl- 
edge as such, but besides, it acts as a 
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mental discipline in the observation of 
facts, and the relating of them to one 
another. Here the university imparts 
the results of what observation has done, 
and the right method of observation. To 
the editor, lawyer, clergyman, physician, 
statesman, business man, or farmer, to 
any laboring man, if he can get it, to 
every man indeed who desires anything 
more than animal conversation with his 
fellow men, a wide knowledge of facts 
and an understanding of the right meth- 
od of seeing and judging them, makes 
every object, animate and inanimate, 
instinct with life and law, though this 
power of observation does not necessa- 
rily make these objects of vital interest 
to him. They may still remain purely 
objective, and be nothing more than 
material manifestations. 

A primrose by a river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 

However, it is the intellectual power 
so acquired that makes the lawyer move 
with ease and precision from a case in- 
volving the smallest details of Cypriote 
antiquities, to a contested will case de- 
manding a study of all the insanities, 
and the most recent reports of the Soci- 
ety for Psychical Research. This knowl- 
edge saves the business man from eco- 
nomic delusions, and theclergyman from 
false charity ; it gives a reason to every 
turn of a surgeon’s wrist, and teaches 
the farmer what crops will bring back to 
the soil the virtues of which other crops 
have robbed it. 

But the highest purpose of a univer- 
sity is the last,— the last that shall be 
first. To know only mere facts, even 
connected facts, is to know the rigid 
members of a lifeless body. These facts 
must be related to our sénse of conduct, 
our sense of beauty. 

“ And when he was demanded of the 
Pharisees, when the kingdom of God 
should come, he answered them and said, 
The Kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation, neither shall they say, Lo, 
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here! or, Lo, there! for behold the King- 
dom of God is within you.” 

Next to inspiration is interpretation, 
and in the universities are interpreted 
Homer and Shakspeare, Horace and 
Virgil, Dante, Moliére, Goethe, Brown- 
ing, and all the princes of the imagina- 
tion, through which they purge our pas- 
sions with pity by laughter or terror. It 
is with poetry and philosophy, with the 
immortals just named, with Socrates, 
Kant, and Spencer, that the university 
borders on the domain of supremest 
Power. Through these are reached the 
essential nature of man, and a way is 
opened out for Truth. Browning tells 
us, that 


Truth is within ourselves ; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate’er you may believe. 
There is an inmost center in us all, 

Where truth abides in fulness ; and around, 
Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 
This perfect clear perception — which is truth. 
A baffling and perverting carnal mesh 

Blinds it and makes all error ; and to KNOW, 
Rather consists in opening out a way 

Whence the imprésoned splendor may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 

Snpposed to be without. 


It is unfortunately true that our uni- 
versities are not yet symmetrical, but 
that will come when Science, and Philos- 
ophy, and Poetry, have quelled the war- 
fare of sects, and Religion is allowed to 
take the head place it should hold. 

These, then, are the functions of a 
university. To California they are of 
peculiar import. The greatest of ancient 
civilizations, those of Greece and Rome, 
were born under genial skies, amid hills 
clothed in vine and olive. Thence, in 
color and light, sprang the gracefularts, 
the wisdom of philosophers,the conquest 
of barbarous peoples, the mastery of the 
world. Though for this California of 
vine and olive, of sunny skies, and pur- 
ple mountains, we may not foretell a 
like glory, we may, with the continual 
increase of her material wealth, hope for 
atime when she in part, at least, will 
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Hold the Orient in fee 

And be the safeguard of the West, — 
when out of her material stores there 
shall be nourished a richness of mind, a 
richness of beauty, that, like those of 
Mediterranean lands, shall endure for 
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all the world after her own mines and 
fields fail to respond with abundance. 
The two universities in California have 
a great part to play in the attainment of 
the highest life of the State. Without 
them that life can never be attained. 
Edwin H. Woodruff. 
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WE have somewhat given up this number of the 
OVERLAND to the librarians, Their coming hither 
is one of the most important of the similar events in 
the history of the city. It is most fortunate for San 
Francisco that she has acquired a good reputaiion as 
an entertainer of conventions, for some of these draw 
her into the current of the world’s intellectual life in 
a way that the ordinary means of communication — 
by books and mail —do not accomplish. The effect 
of such gatherings is much as when foreigners come 
to international conventions in America,—the 
guests are astonished to find how much we know, 
and we are astonished to find how much there is for 
us to learn. We have a great deal of intellectual 
force in California, and many individuals of whom 
any community might be proud,— more than the 
East realizes. But we have not the social trend to- 
ward things of the mind, the esteem for books and 
wisdom, the backing from the public for those who 
are working for the highest things, that some com- 
munities enjoy ; and therefore, rather than because 
we are ‘‘new” or distant, we have to lean a good 
deal on the East in such matters. We are not new, 
in fact; our civilization was transplanted here ful] 
grown ; nor are we distant,— the center of the earth 
is under us as surely as under any other community. 
But, like every other old civilization settled in a new 
place, ours has suffered a great distraction through 
the rush of new material demands and opportun- 
ities, and has had to begin over again to a certain 
extent. A few men keep touch faithfully with what 
is doing in intellectnal lines elsewhere ; but the pub- 
lic does not, and is constantly liable to fall behind. 


Any such event as the visit of the librarians awakes’ 


it to needs and deficiencies it had hardly perceived 
before, and is an invaluable encouragement to the 
small but stanch garrison here. 


Ir seems quite within the possibilities that the 
free library may be a great coming popular force, as 
penetrating and invincible as the free schools or the 


press. It will have its dangers and its drawbacks, as 
the schools and the press have. Political controls 
the fiction habit,— these occur at once as shadows 
on the hopeful prospect of public enl ightenment that 
the great increase of free libraries offers. Not that 
fiction is in itself objectionable,— the race has been 
too thoroughly brought up on stories to begin to be 
afraid of them at this late day ; but it does seem a 
very dubious benefit that is to be derived from tax- 
ing the public to provide young girls with an unlim- 
ited supply of washy current novels. These are 
dangers, however, which librarians know and are on 
their guard about; and through such measures as 
the wise policy of forming an alliance with the teach- 
ers of the schools in behalf of good reading, much of 
the tendency to bad reading can be stopped in its 
very incipiency. No more sensible and worthy edu- 
cational move was ever made than this alliance, — of 
which we believe the present president of the asso- 
ciation, Mr. Green, of Worcester, is the originator 
and most active promoter. 


Ir will be seen by our prospectus, published on 
another page, that the OVERLAND is about to re- 
duce its price to $3. This isin obedience to a ten- 
dency for some time visible among the popular mag- 
azines, and doubtless due to the great increase in 
availability of the illustrative arts,— the growth of a 
class of young illustrators, where there had been but 
a few high-priced ones about New York and Boston; 
the diffusion among printers of a knowledge of print- 
ing fine pictures; and the processes of mechanical 
engraving. This reduction in price, as our prospec- 
tus notes, is made in connection with a distinct in- 
crease in attractive quality. It seems almost magic 
that a magazine can pay far more than would be paid 
for a book manuscript, and then sell the material for 
far less than it would cost in book form. It is no 
wonder it is reported everywhere that as magazines, 
and public libraries, and cheap editions increase, the 
private sale of the better class of books falls away. 
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The OVERLAND agrees that this is not an unmixed 
good work on the part of magazines. It is sunely a 
pity that one should read nothing more consecutive 
and exhaustive than magazine articles,—a pity that 
he should not have the power to hold his attention 
to a subject for more than ten or fifteen pages. But 
there is a good deal of literature and knowledge that 
is in no way so well given as through the magazines ; 
and for the rest, the reader of magazines gets a wide 
outlook into the best activities, the varied life of the 
world, such as none but a person of great leisure 
could get in any other way. With regard to the Pa- 
cific region, the OVERLAND hopes to continue to give 


Book Reviews. 


[Nov. 


this type of literature, this sort of outlook, with in- 
creasing merit and wider appreciation because of the 
change here announced. 


WE are this month joined in the effort to represent 
this region — or at least the Californian part of it — 
by another magazine, whose first number gives evi- 
dence of good standards, both in illustration and 
letter-ptess. The managers are embarking on a task 
that will not prove easy,— probably not so easy as 
they now expect it to be ; but, with good capital and 
good management, there is no reason why they 
should not attain success. 





BOOK REVIEWS.- 


Briefer Notice. 

A SECOND edition of Zhomas Jefferson’s Views on 
Public Education ' has just been issued. A careful 
and extended review of the book was given in this 
magazine at the time of the issue of the first edition, 
and it is only necessary now to say that a call fora 
second issue proves the truth of what was then said 
of its value and usefulness. ——// Mio Poema2 is a 
long and rather musical poem in Italian, which will 
not appeal to the general reader, and is not of suf- 
ficient merit to make it a formidable rival of better 
known poems as a practical exercise for the learner. 

There are few more pleasing reprints of foreign 
books than the series known as the Romans Choisis, 
The latest volume, About’s Z’ Homme a' L’ Oreille Cas- 
sée,8isas good as its predecessors. Not onlyisthestory 
a charming one, but the typographical appearance of 
the volume is excellent. The type is good, the mar- 
gins wide, and the print clear,— blessings that go 
far toward popularizing the series. Students of 
Tennyson will find much that is helpful in David- 
son’s Prolegomena to In Memoriam,‘ although many 
will hesitate to endorse the opinion of the author, 


1 Thomas Jefferson's Views on Public Education. By 
John C, Henderson, New York: G. P: Putnam's Sons: 
1890. ‘ 

211 Mio Poema. By Pietro Ridolfi-Bolognesi, Firenze: 
1890, 

8 L'Homme a L Oreille Cassée. Par Edmond About. 
New York: William R. Jenkins: 1897. 


4 Prolegomena to In Memoriam. By David Davidson, 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1889. 


that Jn Memoriam is not only the greatest English 
poem of the century, but of the same importance 
as the Oresteia, the Divina Comedia, and Faust. 
——What constitutes the best material for a school 
reader is yet a matter of much doubt with educa- 
tors. There are still leading firms which issue 
the old line series of readers, filled with miscellane- 
ous selections from literary masterpieces, and of 
these the new Harper’s Series5 is a good example. 
It will instill unconsciously a love of good prose and 
poetry into the reader, and is free from the suspie¢ion 
of being prepared with an eye to the elocutionary ef- 
fect. —— 7hd/nformation Reader, No. 1,6 however, is 
one of the new class, which believes in imparting 
simply true facts and useful information to the child, 
instead of cultivating hisimagination. ‘The first vol- 
ume is devoted to foods and beverages, and is good 
in its way, excepting a certain tendency toward fa- 
naticism in its temperance teachings. The new 
manual of geometry by Seth T. Stewart 7 is a model 
according to the later ideas of what the study of that 
subject should be. It is very comprehensive, writ- 
ten in a clear style, and abounds in a multitude of 
exercises designed to make practical the general 


knowledge gained from the study of the theorems. 
5 Harper's Sixth Reader. By James Baldwin. New 
York: Harper & Bros.: 1890. 


6 The Information Reader, No.1. Foods and Bev- 
erages, By E. A. Beal. Boston: Boston School Sup- 
ply Co.: 189r. 

7 Plane and Solid Geometry. By Seth T. Stewart. 
American Book Company: New York: 189r. 





